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EARLSOOURT. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE RETURN OP THE PRODIGAL. 

On the southern side of Colpoys Square, in the good town 
of Earlsport, stands a plain two-storeyed building that at 
once strikes the visitor as being out of keeping with its sur- 
roundings. Its dingy whitewashed walls and small iron- 
stanchioned windows present a shabby contrast to the tall 
Corinthian pillars of the Metropolitan and Rural Bank, on the 
one side, and the lofty portico of the Town Hall, with its broad 
flight of steps, on the other. The house between is the mean- 
est structure in the imposing square ; and the announcement 
in faded gold letters on the dusty wire-blinds that it is the 
" Earlsport Bank " seems insuficient apology for its presence 
in a region consecrated to the best efforts of Earl sport's archi- 
tectural genius. It was the oldest house in the square. Erec- 
tions in all the orders and most of the styles had sprung up 
around it, but the house of Brancepeth Brothers held its 
groimd among its grander neighbours as unabashed as a 
Quaker in drab coat and square-toed shoes amid a bevy of 
Court-dressed beaux. 

The house of Brancepeth Brothers maintained an attitude 
to its surroundings that was truly Tory. In vain did progress, 
in the form of the Earlsport Mechanics' Institute, throw a 
decorated Early-English glance of scorn on it from over the 
way ; or art, as represented by the statue of the Great Lord 
Earlsfield, continue pointing a finger of reproof in its direction. 
Changes came and went on around it ; the Earlsport Bank 
was altogether indifferent.^ It ha4 beep, there before any of 
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its grand neighbours ; it might still he there when these had 
returned to their original nothingness. 

This old house in the square was an outward and visible 
sign of the inward obstinacy of Brancepeth Brothers. A 
similar defiance of popular ideas ruled the whole management 
of the Earlsport Bank. Colpoys Square stands aloof from the 
business centres of Earlsport, from the wharf, from the Ex- 
change, and from the railway terminus. But all the influence 
of all the merchants in the town could not have brought 
Brancepeth Brothers down to Exchange Street, or even have 
induced them to open a branch office in that busy locality. 
Other banks had been brought to Earlsport in the vain hope 
of bending the Brancepeths' hauteur. Yet Brancepeth 
Brothers still held the first place, and the new-comers were 
fain to bid for position by building palatial offices in the vicin- 
ity of their obstinate rival, although their real business was 
done in the lower town. Speculative merchants of Earlsport, 
who read the money articles in the London dailies, and took 
in telegrams from the Stock Exchange, grumbled that the 
commercial interests of the town suffered from the apathy of 
Brancepeth Brothers. You might search the files of the Earls- 
port Bank from ledger to petty-cash book without lighting 
on the slightest reference to either " Turks " or "Egyptians." 
A panic on 'Change only seemed to elate the spirits of Mr. 
Jellicoe, the old cashier, who probably experienced a feeling 
akin to the Lucretian pleasure at the prospect, from a safe 
shore, of another struggling with stormy waves. Eeal prop- 
erty, land and houses, mills and mines, were the securities 
that found favour with Brancepeth Brothers, and even with 
these they were not easily satisfied. Mr. Jellicoe had a lively 
recollection of the trepidation which had been caused inside 
the bank by the news that Brancepeth Brothers were going to 
make heavy advances on the stock of the Earlsport and EUse- 
dale Valley Railway ; and how his predecessor, old Mr. Tobin, 
had foretold the speedy ruin of the house as the certain result 
of Mr. Stephen's rashness. Mr. Stephen Brancepeth had just 
succeeded to the sole management, and the old clerks and 
friends of the bank felt anxious lest he should prove too 
'^ fast " for the traditions of his fan^ly. . But time had long ago 
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shown Mr. Brancepeth to be even more wary than his pred- 
ecessors had been ; and no better security could be tendered 
in any of the surrounding counties than the name of the 
Earlsport Bank. The rents of Lord Earlsfield, of the Earl of 
Elsedale, and of most of the great county landowners, and 
the money of the Elsedale coal and iron masters, all passed 
through the Earlsport Bank ; and along the run of the Else 
for forty miles manufacturers and farmers would sooner have 
doubted the solvency of the Bank of England than have al- 
lowed the stability of Brancepeth Brothers to be called in 
question. 

Friday is market-day in Earlsport, and only then is there 
any bustle observable in the quiet region of Colpoy Square. 
The market itself is held away down in the town below, in 
front of the Exchange ; but as Mahomet had to go to the 
mountain, so the Earlsport traders who wished to do business 
with Brancepeth Brothers were obliged to go up the steep 
street that led to the bank. A second edition of the market 
thus frequently comes off in front of the Earlsport Bank ; and 
if you take your stand there any Friday shortly after noon, 
the odds are that you will see some notables both of the town 
and of the county. 

For instance, to-day, that stout, grey-whiskered, fair-faced 
man, with square chest, and head well thrown back, whose 
firm tread makes the pavement ring under him, is Joseph 
Ormond, who owns all the town of Earlsport that does not 
belong to Lord Earlsfield. Mr. Ormond's possessions are not 
extensive, but they are very valuable. When Lord Ear]sfield, 
in the exercise of his discretion as feudal superior of the toim, 
bad determined that its trade must be content with the har- 
bour accommodation already provided for it, and assured him- 
self that his monopoly of the land made him master of the 
situation, he overlooked a strip of rocky foreshore lying on 
the south side of the Else, hard by the mouth of the river. 
Lord Earlsfield might have purchased this a hundred times 
over, but neither he nor any one else had ever thought that 
anything could be made of that mass of cliff with its noisome 
strip of mud below, until one day this Joseph Ormond, who 
had come sailing into Earlsport as engitieec <il -^i. ■'&sK^*v»s^^ 
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bought it up for next to nothing, and by a liberal outlay of 
gunpowder and masonry had made a dock, wharves, and 
warehouses to spring up as if by magic. Lord Ekirlsfield had 
seen these things as in a troubled dream, and woke up to find 
them to be painful realities.. His lordship had done all he 
could to crush the proceedings of the " damned Scotchman," 
as he designated Ormond — and no one was more circumspect 
in his language than Lord Earlsfield ; but he had missed his 
chance. He had to bear the indignity of seeing the ** damned 
Scotchman" become one of the leading citizens of Earlsport, 
and a determined and influential foe to the Earlsfield interest. 

You need not expect to see Mr. Ormond enter the Earls- 
port Bank, for he was chief among those who brought the 
Metropolitan and Bural to the town in the futile hope of 
bending the stubborn pride of the Brancepeths ; and so he 
turns into the rival establishment just in time to avoid meet- 
ing that tall, florid, youngish-oldish-looking man, who with 
white hat inclined the least degree^to one side of his head, 
cigar in mouth, and terrier at heel, comes sauntering care- 
lessly along, nodding with great show of frankness to all, and 
shaking hands with as many as come within his reach. That 
is the borough member, the Honourable Gteorge Colpoys, Lord 
Earlsfield's brother. Though not generally credited with 
much political capacity, he knows that affability to constitu- 
ents is the first and great commandment binding upon a mem- 
ber of Parliament. His majority, moreover, has been less than 
ever at the last general election ; and Mr. Ormond has been 
declaiming as if the salvation of the British empire de- 
pended upon the representation of Earlsport being rescued 
from Lord Earlsfield's control. 

** I say, Mold," said the member, stopping a gentleman who 
was for hurrying past with a hasty salute, ^*' just one minute. 
What is all this new row in the town about ? More of Or- 
mondes work, is it ? " 

Mr. Mold's eyes were blank and expressionless as those of a 
statue. From their incessant rolling, one got the idea that he 
had once turned them inside in the act of self-introsi)ection, 
and had never since been able to get the pupils round to the 
Ji^rht again. 
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" About the races, you mean ? " replied Mr. Mold, making 
his eyeballs perform a complete revolution in their sockets. 
** No, I can't say it is Ormond this time, though of course he 
will take advantage of it fast enough. You see, they wanted 
to get up an Earlsport Eace Meeting, and I don't know why 
they shouldn't ; Beechborough has races, and Muddleham has 
races, and why shouldn't Earlsport have races too ? Well, a 
deputation went to Lord Earlsfield asking for a course on the 
North Dunes, and expecting to get that at least, and possibly 
a plate or a cup to boot. But unluckily your brother was on 
his high horse, and instead of receiving them graciously, read 
them such a lecture on the demoralizing influence of betting 
on the middle and lower classes, as sent the deputation back 
to town swearing they would clear scores with him when an 
Earlsfield Cburt candidate came next upon the hustings. It 
has raised a nice row, I can tell you, and you can depend 
Ormond will take advantage of it. If a general election 
were coming on just now, I wouldn't give sixpence for your 
chance." 

** D — n ! " muttered the member, pettishly, but leaving it 
open whether Lord Earlscourt or the local opposition was the 
subject of the malediction. " Aren't they always bawling for 
Parliament to protect them against themselves by Permissive 
Bills, and closing public-houses, and putting down gambling- 
clubs, and all that kind of thing ? And then if one individu^ 
ally does try to keep temptation out of their way, they 
turn round and kick. But no one can blame me in the 
business ; everybody knows that I have always supported the 
Turf." 

The Honourable George Colpoys might make this assertion 
with confidence, for his unfortunate propensity for backing 
wrong horses was matter of public notoriety ; and his predi- 
lections for the Turf, which he could very sparingly gratify, 
had frequently exposed him to impertinent reflections on the 
part of the voters who were now going to throw him over 
because his brother would not grant them a race-course. 

" You'll flnd it a spoke in your wheel, though," said Mr. 
Mold, ruefully. "Upon my word, you really^ ought to look 
about for something to hedge upon. Thai W^^^\s»siSsxj^HRfc 
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Davis of Dover Street is due again next month, and he was 
as rusty as possible the last time I got it renewed." 

" He will have time to get bright again by Michaelmas, for, 
according to Lord Elarlsfield, that is the earliest date when he 
has a chance of getting any of his money." 

" But, Mr. Colpoys," urged Mold, uneasily, " this Davis is a 
devil of a fellow : as sharp as a needle in matters of business. 
It was a ticklish enough thing to get him to give us time when 
the bill last came due. If I had not enlarged on Lord Earls- 
6eld*s failing health and Mr. Harold's malady, and the cer- 
tainty of the management of the estates soon coming into your 
hands, I should have made nothing of him." 

" It is no business of mine what arguments you employ," 
returned G^rge Colpoys coldly, though a slight flush passed 
across his face, " provided you don't put such statements for- 
ward on my authority. But if Davis were to broach such a 
subject to me, it would be my duty to tell him that you had 
no right to make any such representations." 

" But, my dear Mr. Colpoys, for God's sake consider, sir," 
cried Mr. Mold, beginning to get agitated ; " you know well 
enough that though Davis cannot touch you, he can come 
down upon me. When I gave you my name, you pledged 
yourself to hold me safe." 

"Yes, and gave you two hundred out of the twelve for 
your risk. Mold," returned the member ; ** and I would back 
anybody's bill for half the consideration. But don't be fright- 
ened, man ; I am not going to leave you in the lurch. I must 
have time, though ; and you'll have to keep Davis in humour, 
for it is quite hopeless to think of doing anything with Lord 
Earlsfield just now." 

" Couldn't you try your sister ? " urged Mold. "Miss Col- 
poys must have plenty of spare cash by her. It was only a 
month ago that she drew ten thousand pounds. I know that, 
for it was through us that the money was remitted to her. 
She ought to be able to give you a Uft." 

" But she won't, though," said Colpoys, shaking his head, 
" for I have tried her already. I can't think what she does 
with her income nowadays. Beyond millinery, and art fads, 
and a pony now and again to the missionaries, she used to 
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spend nothing, and now she complains that she is tightened. 
I don't know what to make of it." 

Mr. Mold shrugged his shoulders and rolled his hlank eye- 
balls, while the member fidgeted and looked about him for 
the arrival of a third party to terminate a colloquy that was 
growing unpleasant. 

"I say. Mold," said Mr. Colpoys, suddenly changing the 
subject, and speaking in a low tone, *^ isn't that old Brance- 
peth's son who has just gone past— the scapegrace whom he 
cast off some years ago ? I would bet that is the fellow. Yes, 
he has gone into the bank. Poor devil I I don't expect he 
will find much of a fatted calf waiting him there. A five- 
pound note to take him back by i)arliamentary train to the 
place he came from is about the most that tears and penitence 
will ring out of the old man's bowels, I take it." 

But while Mr. Mold was distorting his eyes in a vain at- 
tempt to make out the returning prodigal, Mr. Colpoys, dread- 
ing lest the bill to Davis of Dover Street might be again al- 
luded to, turned on his heel with a brisk *' Bye-bye, Mold," 
and walked hastily on to the other end of the square. The 
solicitor again focussed his vision to catch a glimpse of the 
erring son of the house of Brancepeth Brothers, but the bank 
door had already closed on the object of his interest. 



CHAPTER n. 
s^ymas from the swinb-husks. 

Mr. Brancepeth's cast-off son brought no external traces 
of destitution back with him to his father's bank. Unless the 
prodigal returns in proper guise, with his gaunt frame clothed 
in sackcloth, ashes on his bent head, and want plainly stamped 
upon his pinched face, he is no proper object of compassion ; 
and we ask none for Mr. Stephen Brancepeth, who presented 
himself a picture of health, early hours, and easy living. His 
clothes, bespoke a good tailor ; his boots and gloves were irre- 
proachable. A likeable-looking man \ his head^fi^t Ni^^jKs^Vca. 
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shoulders with such a light yet firm poise as Greek sculptors 
were wont to afPect in their works ; and a smooth, fair, finely- 
chiselled face which would have pleased them equally well. 
But there was nothing of that ohstinacy or firmness which 
was the prominent characteristic of all the other Brancepeths, 
to he seen in his features ; nay, the softness of the grey eyes 
and the easy curvature of the mouth suggested pliahility and 
a facile disposition. A man easy to he led, still more easy to 
he lured ; one that would go with the stream, or even drift 
with the current. Such was the character which the friends 
who knew Stephen Brancepeth hest gave of him. If the fam- 
ily temper lay under this easy exterior, it would require con- 
siderable outside force to draw it to the surface. 

Had Mr. Stephen Brancepeth's ghost in all the trappings 
of the tomb appeared at the counter of the Earlsport Bank, it 
could not have caused greater consternation. The clerk who 
was the first to notice him started with surprise, and then ab- 
ruptly turning his back, became absorbed in the study of a 
sheet almanac. A second began to write as if the stability of 
the bank depended solely on his immediate exertions ; while 
a third rushed off to serve another customer at the counter 
whom there had been no hurry in attending to before. Nimi- 
ber four, who was forced to face the newcomer, after a timor- 
ous glance at him, fairly fled from the room, but presently re- 
turned with Mr. Jellicoe, the cashier, who seemed to have his 
full share of the general trepidation. 

" I am afraid Mr. Brancepeth is particularly engaged, sir," 
said Mr. Jellicoe, with an effort and a most ceremonious bow ; 
" I hardly think he can see you ; in fact, I know he cannot." 

" I have no doubt you will do quite as well, Jellicoe," said 
the young man ; '* it is a trifling matter of business. I don't 
know that there is occasion to trouble Mr. Brancepeth about 
it." 

Mr. Jellicoe looked more uneasy than before, bowed, 
coughed, and rubbed his hands nervously. 

'* I understand the Dunes House is for sale, furniture and 
all as it stands, and that application is to be made to you. I 
got a copy of the conditions and a statement of ^he price 
through my solicitors. I am satisfied with them, and if you 
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have no objection I shall be glad to complete the purchase 
just now by handing you a cheque for the money." 

'*The Dunes House, Mr. Stephen I You buy the Dunes 
House 1 " cried the cashier, hardly crediting the testimony of 
his ears. " Four thousand five hundred pounds ! " 

'^ That is the price, I understand. Shall we say it is a bar- 
gain ? *' said the prodigal son, taking out his cheque-book. 

" But — ^but Yes, sir, that is the sum. But all this is 

rather sudden, and I do not know what to say about it. And 
there axe forms to be gone through, and all this is very hur- 
ried," gasped Mr. Jellicoe. 

"I want an answer, *Yes' or *No,' at once. There is a 
large villa for sale a mile up the Else, which, though not so 
much to my taste as the Dunes House, would still answer my 
purpose." 

** One moment, sir," cried the cashier, in desperation ; " I 
will see if there is any obstacle to your having it ; " and he 
rushed out of the room. 

Scarcely knowing what he was doing, Mr. Jellicoe ran 
along the passage, and without waiting to knock, burst into 
his principal's room. Mr. Brancepeth, who had been work- 
ing intently at his table, looked up at so abrupt an entrance 
with an expression as nearly approaching to surprise as he 
ever permitted his face to show. 

" Sir, Mr. Stephen is in the bank," exclaimed the cashier, 
breathlessly, without further preface. Mr. Brancepeth delib- 
erately noted down on a corner of his blotting-pad the number 
that he had to carry to his next column of figures, before he 
made a reply. 

" I gave an order three years ago that he was not to be ad- 
mitted to me, and expressly intimated to you my wish that his 
name was not to be mentioned." 

*' But he has come on business — business with the bank, Mr. 
Brancepeth. " 

** Very well, then, attend to him. I presume the gentle- 
man's business is not such as will require my consideration," 
said the banker, with a sneer at his subordinate's agitation. 

" Sir," said Mr. Jellicoe, solemnly, '' your son, Mr. Stephen 
Brancepeth, came up to the counter and offered to bu^ tho. 
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Dunes House, and write me a cheque on the spot. Four 
thousand five hundred pounds, Mr. Brancepeth — four thou- 
sand five hundred pounds ; and he must have an answer at 
once." 

In spite of his self-control, Mr. Brancepeth started in amaze- 
ment, and a troubled expression passed over his face. *' Four 
thousand five hundred pounds is the price fixed, is it not ? " he 
asked, with a vacant air, as if he had some other thought in 
his mind. 

** The price fixed, sir." 

** Then let him have it." 

" Take Mr. Stephen's cheque for four thousand five hun- 
dred pounds ? His cheque, sir, for such a sum ? " 

*'Have you any reason to suspect this gentleman's — this 
Mr. Stephen Brancepeth's honesty ? " 

'^ God forbid, sir 1 " 

" Then I don't see any reason why you should refuse his 
name, or why I should have been troubled at all in the mat- 
ter. Should there turn out to be anything wrong with the 
cheque, you will, of course, lose no time in communicating 
with the police. You ought to have been able to deal with 
the matter yourself without interrupting me," and Mr. Brance- 
peth carried on the " 8 " that he had noted down on his blot- 
ting paper, and resumed the work which he had had to 
break off. 

" Grood Lord 1 " said the cashier to himself, as he went back 
to the counter ; " it is not more than twelve months since Mr. 
Stephen wrote to his father, begging for a cheque for a hun- 
dred pounds to help him to emigrate, and did not get it. And 
now he tenders cheques for thousands. I would rather than 
ten pounds that I had taken physic and stayed at home this 
morning ; " and Mr. Jellicoe was quite meek and resigned by 
the time he went back to the counting-room. 

Stephen Brancepeth had meanwhile seated himself, and 
was busily glancing over the files of the " Earlsport Mercury," 
taking no notice of the curious, awestruck glances which the 
clerks were stealthily directing towards him in the midst of 
their pretended preoccupations. 

'* We shall be happy to accept your offer for the Dunes 
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House, sir," said Mr. JeUicoe, humbly. " The titles are with 
Messrs. Fossebraye & Mold, whom we shall at once instruct to 
communicate with your solicitors." 

" They are my solicitors too, so the matter wiD be easily 
arranged. And now I suppose I had better write you a 
cheque." 

So saying, Mr. Stephen Brancepeth opened a bulky-looking 
cheque-book, tried the point of a pen on the blotter, and drew 
an order on Smith, Payne, & Smiths for five thousand pounds, 
Mr. Jellicoe watching him with an anxious eye all the while. 
It was some comfort to the old clerk to note that the cheque- 
book was not a new one, and that a good third of its forms 
had been already used. " But if he has gone to the bad, they 
might have put him up to that dodge," he thought, as a shade 
of doubt once more crossed his face. 

"This is for five thousand," said the prodigal. "I wish 
the balance put to my credit. As I shall probably live a good 
deal here, it will be convenient for me to have an account 
open at your bank. I shall instruct my London bankers to 
see that a balance is kept up with you for me." 

Mr. JeUicoe listened to him unmoved. Had Mr. Stephen 
Brancepeth further proposed to pay the National Debt across 
the counter, the cashier's amazement would not have been in- 
creased, for it had already reached the possible limits of human 
astonishment ; and he would probably have accepted the offer 
with a submissive bow. He took the cheque in his shaking 
hand, recognised the usual form of the respected house of 
Smith, Payne, & Smiths, and noted that the signature was 
the same as had been appended to many drafts — too many 
drafts, alas I in the young man^s undergraduate days at Cam- 
bridge. 

"Are you certain? — ^I beg pardon — ^I trust that this 
will be duly honotired, sir," said the cashier, with an irre- 
pressible feeUng of doubt, and determined, as the unpleasant 
duty had faUen to him of dealing with his master's son, 
to neglect no form that would shield himself from future 
blame. 

" Has your thirty years' experience of the Branoepeths led 
you to infer that there is fraud in the family ? " asked SteijhetL^ 
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with his father^s sneer, and in a cahn, clear voice that was 
heard by every one in the office. 

With a gasp of desperation Mr. Jellicoe seized his pen and 
filled in a receipt. ** Thank you, Jellicoe," said the other as 
he put the paper in his pocket-book ; '* I am glad to see you 
looking so well. Good morning. I daresay we shall see each 
other often ; " and he walked out of the office, stopping to 
light a cigar in the doorway before he stepped into the square. 

" Jones," said Mr. Jellicoe solemnly to his next subordi- 
nate, '' I have got that acid on my stomach again to-day : I 
think I must just step out and get a thimbleful of brandy. 
Five thousand pounds and an account at Smith Payne's," he 
inwardly ejaculated, "and not more than twelve months 
since he wanted a hundred pounds to take him to America. 
Good Lord I Good Lord ! " 



CHAPTER m. 

CLOETE SPARSHOTT. 

Those races who have imagination enough to reject the 
anomaly of a neuter gender, have good grounds for classify- 
ing a town as feminine. There is something very womanish 
in the expression of a town's individuality, whether it takes 
the form of unaccountable choices of members of Parliament, 
or of jealousy of other cities of its own grade, or of little at- 
tempts at self-beautification, or of the more noble and femi- 
nine exhibition of works of benevolence and charity. Earls- 
port, it is to be hoped, was not wanting in these last traits, 
but she had also her little soft foibles, and chief among these 
was the way in which she pliuned herself upon her Museum, 
a weakness ridiculous enough if you were to believe Beech- 
borough and Muddleham. 

As Beechborough and Muddleham were the nearest towns, 
it was with them that Earlsport had chiefly to vie. But Mud- 
dleham was a mere coal-depot and herring-boat port, and 
therefore low in the scale of towns according to the opinion 
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of Ekirlsport, wliich now sent steamers to the Baltic and occa- 
sionally to the Mediterranean. Beechhorough was a more 
proper rival. Not only was it the county-town, the seat of 
assizes and quarter sessions, hut it could hoast of an arch- 
deacon and the headquarters of the militia — ^privileges which 
might reasonably have been supposed to crush Earlsport out 
of competition. Beechhorough had been a town in the days 
of the Heptarchy, and it was mentioned in Domesday Book as 
" villa de Beechburg," while Earlsport had been but an obscure 
fishing-hamlet when George III. came to the throne. But 
E^lsport had substantial proofs of its own importance to place 
against these historical shadows. It had a member of Parlia- 
ment all to itself, while Beechhorough and Muddleham had to 
vote in the county. Though Beechhorough claimed to have 
" society,'' and looked down upon the new men of Earlsport, 
the latter had wealth and taste and public spirit on their side. 
Earlsport had its Fine Art Exhibition, such as it was, every 
autumn, while Beechborough was too poor to patronise paint- 
ing, and found that its resources could not extend further than 
the annual Flower Show. Earlsport had two thriving daily 
papers, while the old * Beechborough Journal ' only dragged 
on a miserable existence from week to week. Earlsport alone 
possessed a theatre, a mechanics' institute, and above all a 
Museum. Probably this Museum might have been a library 
but for the fact that Beechborough already had an excellent 
public library, and it did not become an enterprising town 
like Earlsport to follow in its wake. It might have been a 
X>ark, but here Muddleham had been beforehand with it. 
And so when the subject had been mooted, it had been unan- 
imously agreed that Earlsport was to have a Museum, and 
such a Museum as would make Beechborough, library and 
all, once and for ever moderate its pretensions. 

Enter the Town Hall in Colpoys Square, but avoid the 
main door facing you, that leads to the chamber sacred to the 
municipal eloquence of Earlsport. Shun also, if you are a 
free agent, the entrance to the right, which conducts to the tri- 
bunal where justice is daily expounded in terms that fur- 
nishes the opposition paper with never-ending arguments for 
the appointment of a stipendiary magistrate. But guided by 
2 
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the hand that ostentatiously points ^^ To thb Museum," ascend 
the stair to the left, and od the first floor you will find yourself 
at the entrance to the institution on which Earlsport espe- 
teially prides itself. The twopenny catalogue, which you will 
do well to buy at the door, will soon assure you that here is 
no mere collection of curiosities, arranged in cases to gratify 
vulgar sightseers : mangy-looking stuffed quadrupeds, mouldy 
birds whose feathers fall out when dusted, the usual unwhole- 
some crocodile and bottled reptiles, and a few uninteresting 
stones to represent the mineral kingdom. No; if you consult 
the catalogue, you will find that the Earlsport Museum not 
only comprises *' an excellent and extensive cabinet of natural 
history," but that '* it is also rich in special collections which 
only a savant can properly prize." Close by the door you 
notice a long glass case labelled " Coleoptera from Kaffirland, 
collected by John Sparshott, F.E.S.," and on the other hand a 
fine stuffed specimen of the " Black Spur- winged Gk)ose (Plec- 
topterus niger), shot near Cape Town by Dr. John Sparshott, 
F.Z.S." A little farther on you will come to a large glass case 
containing an ugly brownish-grey snake, with a small head 
lying on the top of innumerable coils. This is ticketed ** Tic- 
polonga (Daboia elegans), killed by Dr. John Sparshott, Cey- 
lon Sharpshooters, at Newera Ellia, Ceylon ; " and at the end 
of the room, hard by the desk at which sits Mr. Wynes, the 
deputy guardian of these treasures, your eye will probably be 
caught by a case inscribed ** Mollusca of the Elsemouth coast, 
collected by Dr. John Sparshott, F.R.S., curator, Earlsport 
Museum." 

The thoughtful visitor, accustomed to draw his own con 
elusions, will infer by the time he has got thus far that Dr. 
John Sparshott resembles Ulysses in having seen many men 
and many cities, or, to speak more strictly, many countries 
and many animals ; and if he is possessed of more than his 
fair share of human sagacity, he will doubtless infer from the 
fact of Dr. John Sparshott, Fellow of the Royal and other 
learned societies, filling the humble post of curator of the 
Earlsport Museum, that he does not also resemble the Ithacan 
in point of worldly wisdom. The intelligent visitor would be 
right, although very likely he would not waste a second 
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thought about the matter, but would go back to Beecbborough 
OP Muddleham, or wherever else he came from to spend his 
holiday in seeing the lions of Earlsport — a little envious, it is 
to be hoped, of the Museum---forgetting the name of the 
curator before he was half-way home. But we are anxious 
that our readers should feel a little more interest in the man 
and his belongings. Certainly not on account of his scientific 
attainments or his fellowship of all the learned societies. We 
have a proper contempt for any scientist who grubs and plods 
in the byways of research, framing theories for other men to 
perfect, and putting no money into his own pocket all the 
while. 

This was exactly what Dr. John Sparshott did. In his 
boyhood people recognized that he had been bom a naturalist. 
When at school he had added three new species to the flora of 
the county, which his proud father, the Vicar of Trinity 
Church, Earlsport, showed to Mr. Mallow, the great local 
botanist, who forthwith communicated the fact to the Linnsean 
Society as his own discovery, and wrote an interesting paper 
on the subject and himself which may still be read at leugth 
in the * Transaction s.' At Cambridge, as his tutor wrote to 
the vicar, great things were expected of him, but somehow 
they never came to pass. John Sparshott was at this time 
80 engrossed in investigating the basis of life in sponges that 
he could not afford to attend to the prescribed subjects, and 
he quitted the university unprovided with any of the symbols 
which have subsequently amplified his name. When sent to 
walk the hospitals, he walked the Zoological Gardens instead ; 
and though a diligent dissector, he divided his observations 
between human and brute subjects with more impartiality 
than the examiners of his day could approve of. However, 
he got his diploma ; but the Board, fearing probably the con- 
sequences that might result to their fellow-subjects from Dr. 
Sparshott's treatment, and thinking even the British soldier of 
too much value to be placed in his hands, interested itself in 
providing him with an appointment in the colonies, where, as 
every one knows, life is much less precious in official estima- 
tion than within the four seas that bound Great Britain. 

So Dr. John Sparshott went to the Cape as Assistant Cc^Isj*- 
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nial Surgeon, with the object, as the authorities in Downing 
Street presumed, of affording medical aid to the settle |^ in Gra- 
hamstown ; his own view of his mission was that it was to study 
the Hottentot and Kafir races, and to obtain a complete collec- 
tion of skulls of the South African tribes. Such diversity of 
opinion naturally resulted in difi&culties. Dr. Sparshott, at a 
time when fever was prevailing at Grahamstown, chanced to 
hear that a kraal of strange Kafirs from the far interior had set- 
tled only sixty miles to the northward, and straightway set out 
to visit them. When he came back without any skulls, but with 
his own head broken and a deep assegai-wound in his leg, 
those of his patients who had survived the epidemic said many 
disagreeable things about the unseasonableness of his scienti- 
fic pursuits, and a memorial was even sent to the Governor about 
the matter. Eepresentations found their way home, and there 
seemed a chance that the Colonial Office would set Dr. Spar- 
shott altogether at liberty to pursue his researches ; but his 
elder brother, who was now the vicar of Trinity Church, Earls- 
port, had been the college tutor of Lord Dockingham, the 
Under -Secretary, and the Office was loath to proceed to ex- 
tremes. The Home Government had determined to disband 
the Royal Ceylon Sharpshooters at an early date, and perhaps 
it occurred to the Under-Secretary that Dr. Sparshott's services 
might be utilised in reducing the claims for pension that 
would crop up in consequence ; so he was gazetted surgeon to 
the Ceylon Sharpshooters, and embarked readily enough for 
Colombo, taking with him his numerous collections as well as 
a wife and daughter, of whom, by some means inexplicable 
even to himself, he had become possessed during his South 
African sojourn. 

Mrs. Sparshott was a pretty lady, come of a good old family 
of Dutch settlers, with nothing remarkable about her except a 
neat way of fixing beetles on cardboard with pins, which was 
perhaps the accomplishment that had captivated the doctor ; 
and she made things as comfortable for her husband as pos- 
sibly could be made for a man who had no appreciation of 
comfort as it is usually understood. So Mrs. Sparshott and 
her daughter Cloete, who took her name from her mother's 
family, accompanied the doctor to Ceylon, where he added 
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mucli to his collections, and might have gained an extensive 
experience in liver complaint, a disease which the Slave Island 
Mess was noted for developing among the gallant Sharpshoot- 
ers. But here again the doctor's scientific passion proved too 
much for the requirements of duty. Just as the gallant Colo- 
nel Peppercorn was prostrated hy a second attack of delirium 
tremenSy the doctor set off to Dolosbagie to look for the Hemu 
leia vastatrix, which was rumoured to have made its appear- 
ance among the coffee-plants in that district. The indigna- 
tion of the commandant, thus abandoned to the care of a 
"beastly Burgher," as he called the practitioner of mixed 
Dutch and Cinghalese descent whom he had to call in, was 
unappeasable. The whole officialdom of the island was stirred 
by this act of insubordination and Colonel Peppercorn's out- 
cries ; and dire were the punishments which menaced the 
doctor when he had caught the Hemileia, and chose to re- 
turn to his duty. About this the doctor troubled himself lit- 
tle. He had made up his mind that the Hemileia vvas a sub- 
ject that could be properly discussed only by learned societies 
in London, and before them he had determined to lay his ob- 
servations without delay. So he let loose his largest cobra at 
Jack Vanderspar, the adjutant, who was sent by the colonel 
to demand his sword and put him under arrest, wrote a hur- 
ried resignation, and without waiting its acceptance, began to 
pack up Cloete and the rest of his collections against the arri- 
val of the next mail-steamer at Galle. The doctor's impedi- 
menta had by this time been reduced by the death of Mrs. 
Sparshott, an event which he perhaps regretted the less as he 
had long ago discovered that the good woman's scientific in- 
terests could not be developed beyond the manual aptitude al- 
ready alluded to which had gained his early affections. So 
he departed, utterly indifferent as to the grave questions 
which he was leaving behind him, as to whether he should be 
tried by court-martial or brought before a court of inquiry in 
the first instance, although these were being discussed with all 
the legal knowledge that the local authorities could bring to 
bear upon the question. The Hemileia was gravely debated 
by the Linnaean, the Zoological, the Entomological, and the 
Microscopical Societies, and the discussion evea^'<;^s^:e:^)$^^^^ 
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the rooms of the Royal and the Physical. The hot contro- 
versy between the fiery Irish savant Professor Snailey and 
the obstinate Scottish naturalist Professor Grubb may still be 
remembered, the former doggedly maintaining that the Hemi- 
leia was propagated by *'wurrums,'' while the latter was 
equally positive that it was difPused by *' jurms." The daily 
press endeavoured to mediate between the disputants, and for 
a whole week the Hemileia was " up." But somehow or other 
Dr. Sparshott was allowed to drop out of sight, and by-and-by 
it was completely forgotten that the Hemileia had been al- 
most entirely his own discovery. ' Thus it happened that while 
Dr. Thrips was sent out by the Colonial OfQceas a special com- 
missioner to investigate and report upon the coffee pest, and 
Professor Wingfield made a European reputation by his work 
upon the " Phylloxera and the Hemileia," Dr. Sparshott was 
spending in obscurity the last of his slender savings and be- 
ginning to feel the pressure of want in his little lodgings in 
Cecil Street, Strand. By and-by, when his funds were alto- 
gether exhausted and he could no longer afford to send Cloete 
to school, and when his brother savants were taking a mean 
advantage of his difficulties by making tempting offers for his 
choicer specimens, the doctor began to bethink himself wheth- 
er a calf might not be fattening for him in the stalls of Trinity 
Vicarage, Earlsport. 

He accordingly went back to his native town, taking with 
him, of course, his collections and Cloete. The former were 
with difficulty accommodated in one of the vicarage outhouses ; 
while the latter was made much of by her uncle and the nu- 
merous cousins who were springing up with somewhat embar- 
rassing rapidity under the vicar's roof-tree. Cloete now for 
the first time met with companions of her own age ; and a 
new world of love and sympathy and sociability was opened 
up to the little girl, who had never known any friends except 
the native attendants that had done their best to spoil her. 
But though the vicar was an affectionate brother, he was also 
the father of a large and increasing family ; and the thought 
of what was to be done with the doctor and his daughter 
caused the worthy man a deal of anxiety. As for the doctor 
himself, he was already engrossed in the fossil sponges of the 
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few chalk cliffs lying to the north of Muddleham, and gave 
himself no concern about the future. 

It was about this time that it was borne in upon the good 
citizens of Earlsport that the dignity of their town required 
some practical vindication against the pretensions of Beech- 
borough with its library, and Muddleham with its park. A 
park was out of the question ; for the elections were just over 
and the growing opposition to his brother had so irritated 
Lord Earlsfield, that it would have been useless to bave sought 
ground from him. There was already an omnium gather- 
um of curiosities in a lumber-room of the Town Hall, and 
when there was a talk of arranging them so that people might 
see them, and tbe mayor began to speak of a Museum, the 
prudent vicar saw a way out of his troubles. There was Dr. 
Sparshott's wonderful collection, which the town might ac- 
quire for a very moderate sum ; and where would they find so 
good a custodian for it as the doctor himself ? Here tbey had 
a Museum formed to their hand, which would not only cast 
Beechborough far into the shade, but would be unrivalled 
among provincial towns. Here was a curator, too, whose 
scientific reputation would make E3arlsport famous. So the 
vicar preached, and his counsels fell upon not unwilling ears ; 
for the Sparshotts were an old Earlsport family, and had 
many connections in the corporation. Thus it befell that 
while the doctor was still busy with his fossil sponges, his 
collection was purchased, and bimself installed as curator of 
the Earlsport Museum, almost before he understood what was 
being done. His salary was very small ; and though the cor- 
poration generously gave him leave to practice his profession, 
the citizens set more store by their lives than to commit their 
ailments to Dr. Sparshott's treatment. But the doctor rose 
•sensibly in public estimation, which had hitherto set him 
down as little better than waif and vagabond. Now that he 
had been bought by the corporation, Earlsport must parade 
and inagnify his scientific attainments, condone his hasty 
temper and irregular work as eccentricities of a high type of 
genius, and laud the desultory researches which it had 
hitherto condemned as *' fads." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CLOETE SPARSHOTT. 

A BUTTE of rooms on the topmost floor of the Town Hall, 
over the Museum, had heen assigned to the curator as quar- 
ters, and thither we now invite the reader to accompany us. 

The rooms were plain hut comfortably furnished. Neither 
gold nor ebony shone in Dr. Sparshott's house ; but there 
were marks of refined taste and female ingenuity that softened 
the too substantial fittings, and made the visitor forget that 
the room was part of a public building. A few delicate water- 
colours hung upon the walls, and a painting or two which had 
escaped the wreck of such better days as the doctor had seen. 
A pretty cottage-piano, the gift of the vicar to Cloete, stood 
in a comer of the room, with a neatly carved walnut case of 
well-filled music-shelves hanging above it. There was a 
bookcase, too, stored with unpretentiously bound but classic 
works ; and a folded-up easel in another corner denoted that 
art was not unstudied. But though woman's neat efforts and 
tastes had done much to aid the efforts of the Ear] sport uphol- 
sterers, provided as per contract, it was Cloete Sparshott her- 
self that made the doctor's quarters reQned and cheerful, and 
sent away the visitor with a feeling that he had been visiting 
an enchanted palace. Men who set up as discriminating judges 
in Earlsport declared that Cloete was the fairest and rarest 
treasure that the Museum contained, a view from which the 
doctor would unhesitatingly have dissented, in spite of his pa- 
ternal feeliDgs ; for was there not downstairs the most perfect 
collection of graptolite Didymograspus in the world, with 
two or three fossils that no other collector had ever been able 
to lay hands on, and all secured by himself ? 

Cloete herself sits by the window sewing. Where had 
she got that beauty which attracted the admiration of the 
other sex and the criticism of her own? Certainly not 
from the wiry face of her father, with its sharp angles and 
irregular lines, or even from the Dutch roundness and vapidly 
regular features of her pretty mother. It had never occurred 
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to the doctor that his daughter was heautiful, else he w^ould 
doubtless have sought for some scientific explanation of the 
fact. But beautiful Cloete Sparshott was, although her beauty 
was not of the kind that painters generally seek for in their 
models, or poets delight in assigning to their subjective mis- 
tresses. The broad arched brow, with thick masses of dark- 
brown hair parted evenly and delicately to each side, and a 
slightly aquiline nose such as we see on Julian coins and 
medals, if they were too strong for a face of feminine softness, 
were balanced by the beautiful moulding of the cheeks and 
mouth, the sweet arch of her lips, the dainty dimple of her 
chin, the poise and perfection of her neck flowing downwards 
in gentle lines to her shapely shoulders. The tremulous curve 
of the mouth spoke of passion, if not disappointment, but drew 
firmly in at the ends, indicative of a coimter-balancing deter- 
mination. But her womanly charm lay in her deep grey eyes, 
changing colour with each change of her mind, now appar- 
ently melting into soft blue, now fiashing with a lustre almost 
as dark as her hair. She was tall and finely formed, her 
Eastern childhood having carried her safely through the 
period when girls generally set either to lines and angles or 
amorphous fieshliness. Her beauty was of the type that does 
not depend upon the percipient ; it was the essence, not an 
accident of her being. She was only twenty, but her solitary 
life, the necessity of thinking for others, and the unfortunate 
end of her little romance, which we are presently to relate, 
had given her a gravity and sedateness that made her look 
older than her years. 

Through a half-opened door comes a mixed sound of fuss- 
ing and monologue running on in a muttered tone of captious 
commentary, rising sometimes to angry denunciation. This 
is the usual accompaniment of the doctor^s studies, and Cloete 
is quite unconscious of the distraction. 

**Six, seven, eight cepta, as plainly as possible, with the 
vanes on the right side of the body opening in a difiPerent di- 
rection to those on the left. There is an imperfection here. 
Umph ! A stronger glass might make something of it. No, 
can't make it out distinctly. I must get another specimen 
though I should have to walk to the MuddlehauLcliS&l^^^^ 
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But even this is enough to warrant my theory. The cepta 
themselves produce the calcareous lamellae. But for the fault 
of that cursed specimen I should have finished my proof this 
forenoon. I must get another as long as the facts are fresh in 
my mind." 

After a pause, " What on earth could Milne-EJdwards have 
heen thinking of ? — ^and Jules Haime too, who should have 
known better. If they had had eyes in their heads or a lens 
in their microscopes they must have seen the origin of the 
growth, ril touch 'em up in the next ' Journal.' What's the 
matter now, Mr. Wynes ? You invariably make a point of 
interrupting me if I am particularly engaged." 

" It is Alderman Hanmer, sir," replied a meek voice, " who 
is down below showing the Museum to Mr. Fusil, the distiller, 
from Muddleham. He is asking for you, and I think would 
like you to point out the specimens." 

" Of course, of course," in a querulous tone ; " not a minute 
to think over anything for stupid shipowners, and distillers 
whose brains are as thick as their own liquor. Of course I 
must trot at their heels. Get me a long wand, Wynes, and 
I'll be the showman. Don't they pay me for it ? Perhaps 
they would like Cloete to play a barrel-organ while they are 
going over the rooms. They'll give me 6d. at the door, per- 
haps. It wouldn't be the first time that sort of gentry have 
shown their liberality in the same way." 

A shade of anxiety passed over Cloete's face, for Alderman 
Hanmer was a trustee of the Museum, and a man of great 
influence in Earlsport, pompous withal and disposed to expect 
attention ; while her father, if he was in one of his moods, 
was quite capable of leaving the mayor and whole corporation 
to flounder open eyed and mouthed among the fossils unen- 
lightened by his presence. 

*' Show them over yourself, Mr. Wynes," snapped the doc- 
tor, closing up his microscope with a clash. " Let 'em see the 
stuffed bear, and the crocodile, and the two-headed calf that 
came from Beechborough ; and don't forget the case of mon- 
keys. You needn't say anything about the Darwinian theory 
to them, Wynes ; parvenus are always ashamed of their an- 
cestors," added he, with a grim approach to a joke ; " and 
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after they go away, bring up that small box of fossils from 
the Devon Greensand; I shall want them when I come back." 

** If I can only get a specimen with perfect* spicules," said 
the doctor, addressing himself as he entered Cloete's room, 
'* the thing is done. The chain of evidence is complete. And 
what becomes of Schmidt's theory then ? Where are my 
boots, Cloete ? " 

"You are surely not going out until you* get dinner, 
father," said Cloete ; ** you have eaten nothing since morn- 
ing. It will be dinner-time in little more than an hour." 

" It will take me two hours to walk to Muddleham Point, 
and the sun sets soon after seven," grumbled the doctor. " I 
can't wait dinner. I must get some more specimens while 
my observations are fresh in my mind. Put a biscuit in my 
ba^g, Cloete, and don't wait dinner for me. There's a good 
girl." 

The doctor proceeded to thrust his feet into a pair of stout 
walking-boots which showed evident signs of intimacy with 
the Muddleham rocks, while Cloete put some biscuits and 
sandwiches into the battered leathern knapsack that had been 
the companion of the doctor's wanderings in many parts of 
the world — ^the open gamer of his treasures. 

" Your hat, father," said Cloete, following him to the stair, 
for the doctor having armed himself with his stick, was start- 
ing with his head too full of calcispongiae to be conscious of 
the want of its external covering ; " and please don't forget to 
bring it home with you." 

The doctor only vouchsafed a " Pshaw " to this admonition ; 
and Cloete, returning to the window, sat down with her work 
on her lap, and looked dreamily out into the square. She was 
not unhappy, but she could not help feeling that her life was 
duller and had less brightness than the lives of other young 
girls. Her father was good company, doubtless, for the fossils 
and skeletons that blocked up his room, but he had scarcely 
anything interesting or amusing to say to her. Engrossed as 
he was in his own studies, he could not enter into her mind, 
far less give her that sympathy and guidance so necessary to 
a young girl. As for love, she took it for granted that her 
father loved her as she loved him: altbLWv^ ^s5w^ -^^^sissssrssssSs. 
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affection lacked expression, and probably missed the means of 
showing itself, it was there all the same. She had few friends 
except her cousins at the vicarage, and she was too proud to 
encounter the patronage that she might have had to put up 
with had she accepted other invitations. The doctor was re- 
lated with the oldest and best families of Elarlsport ; but it was 
very doubtful whether these magnates appreciated the connec- 
tion at its true value. A.t any rate, they could boast more 
loudly of the doctor's great scientific reputation in his absence 
than in his presence. There is something doubtful in the 
position of a man who keeps a Museum on a salary of only 
two hundred a-year, even when you throw rooms, coals, and 
gas into the bargain ; and with not a few worthy people the 
doctor's scientific attainments only added fresh cause for mis- 
givings, for surely there must be something wrong with a 
man who knew so much and yet could make so little by his 
knowledge. There could be no question about his brother the 
vicar's respectability: though his sermons were prosy and 
oft-repeated, and he was given to wrangling with the church- 
wardens, he was decidedly a desirable man to meet in Earls- 
port society. If the doctor had been content to earn his living 
by blistering and bleeding patients in the ordinary way, it 
would have been different, even though he had made all the 
less by it, and though there had been a not inconsequent rise 
in the bills of mortality, for the practice of medicine was a 
recognised profession in Earlsport ; but this science which 
ended in making men infidels like Huxley or Tyndall, or 
beggars like Dr. Sparshott, could scarcely be looked upon as 
an altogether reputable pursuit. Cloete could divine what 
people thought ; and though she was proud of her father's 
learning, and read and treasured up all the praises of his re- 
searches in the scientific periodicals, she too would have liked 
it better if he could have made money, and worn better 
clothes, and mixed in society as other people did. But isola- 
tion had naturally made her proud, and she had too much 
spirit to share her feelings with others ; she rather tried to 
convince herself that her father's anomalous position was a 
distinction, and to persuade herself that it was a privilege to 
share his secluded life. While she sat thus looking out at the 
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window thinking many things without thinking what she 
was thinking ahout, a gentle tap came to the door, a head 
cautiously introduced itself ; and when a furtive glance 
around took in the fact that the doctor was not there, the 
owner of the head, in the shape of a small sharp-eyed servant- 
maid, rushed into the room. 

" O Miss Cloete I Miss Cloete ! do look 'ee here one mo- 
ment just. He came along the street just ahind me as I was 
a-comin' out from Sperlin' the grocer's, and that brute Sper- 
lin' said afore all the shop, ' Ain't the doctor not goin' to pay 
his bills again never ? It's six weeks past the end of the quar- 
ter, and five months since I seen the colour of his money. 
And he's alius got plenty cash to throw away on dead beast- 
eses and old stones. He should live on 'em, he should,' says 
he. And that long-tongued Mrs. Pargiter was in the shop 
the whole time a-hearkening to every word ; and when I come 
out, there he was a-going along the street, and I passed him 
and looked round into his face to make sure. And he is gone 
into his father's bank this blessed minute. Do 'ee look now, 
Miss Cloete ; " and the girl was obliged to pause in her volu- 
bility for sheer lack of breath. 

" He ? Who, Mary ? " said Cloete, languidly ; " not Mr. 
Sperling ? " 

"No, not him. Miss Cloete. It is Mr. Brancepeth — Mr. 
Stephen Brancepeth," with special emphasis on the Christian 
name. 

Cloete started, and turned away from the window ; but in 
spite of her effort to master herself, her face flushed, and she 
was half afraid that Mary might hear the beating of her heart. 
" You need not get dinner before evening, Mary," she said, 
struggling to speak in her natural tone of voice. ** My father 
has gone out to the beach, and will not likely be back for three 
or four hours." 

*'Very well, miss," said Mary, in a disappointed tone ; 
** there ain't nothing but the cold beef, and that will keep till 
any time. And I'll get you a cup o' tea, for you hain't eaten 
anything since breakfast. But lor'. Miss Cloete, just to think 
of Mr. Stephen comin' back and walking into the bank just 
as though nothin' had never happened i " 
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"You seem interested in Mr. Brancepeth, Mary," said 
Cloete coldly, as she plied her needle busily without raising 
her eyes. The servant darted a sharp incredulous glance at 
her, and then resumed her post of observation at the window. 

" Here he comes again 1 " she cried ; ** do look out. Miss 
Cloete, do 'ee now." And seizing her young misti'ess by the 
arm, Mary almost turned her round. She did look out, and 
saw Stephen Brancepeth come out of the Earlsport Bank. He 
looked the picture of complacency and self-satisfaction ; he 
had a cigar in his mouth ; and he stopped to leisurely button 
a glove almost under the window from which his movements 
were being watched with so much interest, and then sauntered 
carelessly on, tapping the lamp-posts abstractedly with his 
cane, until he disappeared round the corner. 

" And now, Miss Cloete, I'll just get your tea," cried Mary, 
rushing off to the kitchen ; and Cloete Sparshott continued to 
look out in the same attitude in which the girl had left her. 
The tea was brought in due course, but it lay untasted on the 
table beside her. The evening fell, the last sun-rays had 
ceased to play lingeringly upon her hair, and the lamps be- 
gan to glimmer in the twilight of the square below. But 
Cloete Sparshott was still lost in a reverie of memory, heedless 
of the flight of the hours. Did she dream of the Future ? 
Perhaps. The Future should be full of possibilities for a girl 
of twenty ; but Cloete's life seemed to have ended before she 
well knew that it had begun. 



CHAPTER V. 
cloete's romance. 

Young as she was, Cloete Sparshott had had her day- 
dream. She had lived and loved, and Stephen Brancepeth 
had been the hero of her idyl. In a provincial town like 
Earlsport, where every one knew everybody else, and all 
about his or her belongings, the love-passages between Ste- 
phen Brancepeth and Cloete Sparshott, and the unlucky ter- 
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mination up to which they led, had caused no little stir, and 
had been narrated in many versions, more or less exaggerated 
and untrue, which we shall now correct by giving the plain 
unvarnished facts. Stephen Brancepeth was an undergradu- 
ate of Cambridge when he made the acquaintance of Cloete 
Sparshott at the house of her cousin, pretty Mrs. Fossebraye, 
the newly married wife of Greorge Fossebraye, the head of the 
firm of Fossebraye & Mold, solicitors. Susceptible in tempera- 
ment, and easily impressed by Cloete's freshness and beauty, 
Brancepeth at once fell head and ears in love with the girl al- 
most before she had finally escaped from school. Madge 
Fossebraye, of whom her friends said that she "muddled 
things with the best intentions," took the lovers under her 
wing, opened her house to their meetings, and gave them all 
the encouragement in her power without any thought of cir- 
cumstances. George Fossebraye, with more foresight, would 
have remonstrated, but Brancepeth had been his friend from 
the time when they were boys together, and it would not be 
agreeable for him to intervene. So the meetings went on ; 
and though these were frequent enough and open enough to 
set tattle agoing, matters might have been kept quiet for a 
longer time had their intercourse been confined to Mrs. Fosse- 
braye's drawing-room. But love wants a wider vista than four 
walls in the hot midsummer days, and the dim twilight of 
autumn. There were walks along the benty dunes, strolls 
upon the sands even by moonlight, saunters by the banks of 
the Else and through the shady walks in the Earlsfield woods. 
No wonder the town talked. As for Stephen Brancepeth and 
Cloete, concealment was their last idea. What people were 
saying about them never once entered into the region of their 
speculations. Perfect love requires perfect abstraction. Ad- 
mit the notion of an external universe, and how jagged and 
uneven does its course become I It knows not time or space 
— who has not felt the hours to be minutes and the miles but 
steps when the beloved object was by him ? But from such 
ideals there always comes a rude awakening. We discover 
that we are conditioned. We ai'e lowered from the felicity of 
the abstract to irksome concrete details. The glass has fallen, 
there is a depression of the atmosphere, and the clouds bode raisL. 
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Thus our two young friends lived perfectly happy, as if 
they had an entire universe to themselves, thinking nothing 
of the future, except perhaps as of an unclouded sunny day 
throughout the whole length of which they were to be together 
gathering daisies and cooing in the shade of the elms. But 
more experienced people took a different view of their on- 
goings, and speculated where it was to end. Had Cloete had 
a mother to guard and counsel her, we may be sure that she 
would have had no such opportunities of furnishing matter 
for talkative tongues. The vicar, who had heard -of these 
walks on the dunes and meetings at Madge Fossebraye*s, did 
indeed speak to the doctor ; but unfortunately he happened to 
be at the time so immersed in his investigations into the amoe- 
boid corpuscles of the star-fish, that he either never compre- 
hended there was anything wrong, or, if he did, forgot all about 
it. Mr. Stephen Brancepeth, it might have been thought, 
from his six years' advantage of seniority, would have guessed 
the danger to which he was exposing the girl ; but Mr. Stephen 
also was well content with Fools' Paradise ; he was perfectly 
happy, perfectly sincere and honourable ; and even if he had 
had misgivings, his character was not without a fine grain of 
high-toned selfishness which would have declined to forego 
the joy of these meetings for any ulterior considerations. 

Mr. Brancepeth, senior, was not a man who was in the way 
of hearing gossip. Since his wife's death he had seen little of 
society except in his business, and he kept aloof from the 
Earlsport capitalists — out of pride and stubbornness, as they 
said. When his son was at home, he would hear from him the 
talk of the town and make his comments on it. At other times 
he was a recluse, dining by himself and reading or working 
late into the night. He was not a father to make a confidant 
of, and Stephen, in trying to love him, only succeeded in fear- 
ing him. But removed as Mr. Brancepeth was from the tittle- 
tattle of Earlsport, news of Cloete and his son did not fail to 
reach his ears, probably through some loquacious customer in 
the bank parlour who wished to avenge himself for a refusal 
of accommodation by a bit of disagreeable information. ** I 
hope you are not making a fool of yourself with that Spar- 
shott girl," the banker had said stiffly, and then, as if the ex- 
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pression of his wish was a sufficient command, dropped the 
subject. And Stephen had said nothing, although half an 
hour after he had at his tongue^s-^nd an impassioned plea on 
behalf of his love, which he doubted not must have carried the 
old man along with it. Alas for those responses that come 
only when the question has passed away, and for those oppor- 
tunities that never present themselves until after they have 
been missed! 

The postal revenues doubtless benefited considerably during * 
the remaining years of Stephen Brancepeth's Cambridge career 
by the voluminous correspondence that passed between him 
and Cloete — ^warm outpourings of a simple heart's devotion on 
the girl's side, scarcely less ardent, if more irregular, re- 
sponses on the other ; for it was understood between them that 
Mr. Stephen was reading hard for his degree. When the re- 
spectable status of Bachelordom had been attained, and he had 
quitted the university for, as he imagined, love and Cloete, his 
father for the first time enunciated his intentions for the fu- 
ture. They wertf dining alone, as usual, and when the cloth 
had been removed they were sitting over their wine, with the 
fire cosily between them. Stephen was to serve for a year in 
the bank under Mr. Jellicoe's supervision, retaining in the 
meantime his Cambridge allowance, and after that time, if he 
showed aptitude for business and applied himself to work, he 
would be admitted into partnership on a share which would 
increase as time went on, until the whole became his own in 
the natural course of events. ** And," said the old man, " with 
your advantages and education, if you are fond of public life, 
I see nothing to hinder you from being returned for the 
borough. Gteorge Colpoys is about played out here, and 
though I would not go against his lordship, I believe I could 
secure his support. Earlscourt and the bank between them 
can return a member for Earlsport any day." 

Stephen listened with mixed feelings. He had no particular 
liking for work, banking was not a profession that had any 
special attractions ; still there was something to an Earlsport 
man, and with Earlsport feelings, in the idea of being a partner 
in Brancepeth Brothers. There is pleasure too, as well as dis- 
tinction, in being a member of Parliament^ " Ste^ha\i."&s«siRss- 
8 
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peth, M. P." His beautiful wife, too — what a sensation slie 
would cause in London society ! But then, what, would his 
father say about Cloete ? There would doubtless be a difficulty 
as to her ; but Stephen had made up his mind, and with all 
his pliability and mental indolence, he had his full share of 
the Brancepeth obstinacy. It never entered his mind for an 
instant that he would not carry his point. 

** Well, sir," he replied, when his father had finished, ^* 1 
shall do my best to meet your wishes. I cannot say that I feel 
any special fitness for banking or ambition for Parliament. 
What would you think of my marrying? There is nothing 
like marriage for steadying a man down for work." 

" I don't believe in early marriages," said Mr. Brancepeth, 
hastily ; " I trust you have not got entangled at Cambridge in 
any way ? " 

" No, certainly not," replied Stephen, readily ; but you 
see — " 

" Of course there might be circumstances under which an 
early marriage would be recommend able. If wealth and posi- 
tion came in the way, these are not to be neglected. But 
though I have considered the matter carefully, and kept my 
eyes about me, I know no one with whom I would recommend 
you to commit yourself at present." 

"I am afraid, sir, my views are humbler than yours. I 
shall never marry except for love. I have been engaged for 
more than a year to Miss Sparshott, the doctor's daughter." 

"Stephen Brancepeth!" cried the father sharply, facing 
round upon him, " are you a bom fool ? " 

" I see no good making a fuss about it," said Stephen, dog- 
gedly ; " the thing is done. We both love each other, and 
only want your consent to make us happy." 

" Upon my soul I " began the banker, and then changing 
his tone, " Did I not warn you against that girl more than a 
year ago ? " . 

" I am old enough to judge for myself," retorted Stephen. 
" Miss Sparshott is a lady of quite as good a family as our own. 
We need not marry for mercenary motives." 

" Speak for yourself," retorted his father. " So far as I am 
aware, all the means you have in the world is the five hun- 
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dred pounds wliich your aunt bequeathed to you on her 
death/' 

" I am your son, sir — your only son." 

" All the more reason why I should prevent you from ruin- 
ing' yourself." 

" What I mean is, that you will surely do me justice, how- 
ever greatly you disapprove of my choice. You have no relar 
tive in the world except myself. I am willing to follow up 
the views you have put before me in every other respect, but 
you must place me in such a situation that I and my wife 
shall be able to live in Earlsport, where we are known, in the 
position that we should occupy. I regret that my marriage 
should annoy you ; but my word is passed to Miss Sp^rshott, 
and I wiU not break it." 

*' Then hear me pass my word," said Mr. Brancepeth, ris- 
ing to his feet, and fixing his eyes, flashing with anger, sternly 
on the face of his son ; " neither shall I break mine. If you 
marry this girl, I completely disown you. You shall never 
have another farthing from me, nor any other kind of assist- 
ance. You shall leave this house to-morrow, and henceforth 
we shall be not strangers merely, we shall be enemies." 

** It is all very well to talk," said Stephen, with growing 
anger, " but you will find that I am not to be moved by idle 
threats. You cannot deny me at least justice. I want an 
adequate maintenance for myself and my wife, and you shall 
have no more trouble with us." 

'* You shall not have a farthing except the £500 that be- 
longs to you. I have said it." 

" Am I, then, to be denied justice altogether — to be deprived 
of my rights ? " 

" You have no rights."- 

** My mother brought you £25,000. Am I not entitled, as 
her only child, to a share ? " 

*' It was too little to compensate me for the trial of having 
borne me such a son." 

'* You shall not insult my mother's memory. You will re- 
pent this, father. The day will come when you will be sorry 
for your treatment of me." 

"I shall wait for that day," returned tha \»xjiJssst ^sSias^ 
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ly, and gathering up his newspapers, he retired to the 
library. 

Next morning a note was handed to Stephen before he was 
up. It contained his father's cheque for £500, with the ac- 
crued interest, and a receipt already filled up for his signature. 
. This was all. The young man felt that the glove was thrown 
down to him, and he would not have been a Brancepeth if he 
had hesitated to pick it up« That afternoon he started for 
London. 

He did not trust himself to see Cloete ; he could not bear 
to witness the pain that his tidings would inflict. Without 
Goethe's genius, Stephen had a great deal of the great man's 
intellectual selfishness. But from London he wrote her what 
was meant to be a cheering letter. He could not conceal al- 
together the magnitude of the sacrifice he was making for her 
sweet self ; no doubt he mentioned the partnership in the bank, 
and the seat in Parliament ; but he assured her that he would 
resolutely set to work and conquer fortune to make a home 
for her, where they could live for ever in happiness and com- 
fort, though not in splendour. 

Cloete wrote imploring him to give her up, to be reconciled 
to his father. She could not bear the thought that she was 
standing between them. She could never forget him, never 
love any one else, never marry another ; but she besought 
him to give her up and become friends with Mr. Brancepeth. 

Cloete Sparshott was perfectly sincere in the midst of this 
first great trouble which had fallen upon her young life. It 
was as if she had awoke from a dream and found herself con- 
fronted by realities which had to be wrestled with in earnest. 
If a sacrifice must be made, it was right that she should be the 
victim. Stephen had everything to lose, and she — she had 
only a heart to break. " Give me up, oh give me up 1 " was 
the burden of her letters. *'I am wretched, but the idea of 
what you must be suffering for me makes me still more un- 
happy." 

Stephen Brancepeth in reply assured her that no power on 
earth would ever make him give her up, but his letters did 
not tend much to lighten the load of sorrow which was weigh- 
ing down Cloete. He could get nothing to do ; he would do 
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nothing that was offered him ; he found his Cambridge edu- 
cation rather a hindrance than a help. He tried journalism 
without success ; literature with even less satisfactory results ; 
he could paint as an amateur — the print-sellers at Cambridge 
who had framed his pictures for him had flattered him about 
the fortune he could make with his brush ; but he found he 
would scarcely be able to keep body and soul together by art 
as a profession. He had never had to cultivate small econo- 
mies, and now found his money gliding away like snow iu 
June. One can live more cheaply on the Continent — what 
Englishman since the days of Kenny Dodd ever succeeded in 
doing so ? — and thither Mr. Brancepeth repaired to spin out 
the remainder of his small capital as long as possible. Disap- 
pointment preyed upon his spirits, and his health gave way. 
At last he was compelled to own himself beaten— beaten in so 
far that he would condescend to write to his father for money 
to take him out to the colonies, there to try his fortune. Of 
this letter no notice was taken ; and sick at heart, Stephen 
Brancepeth took to bed at Montepellier, and lay for weeks ill 
in body and worse in mind. Part of his story during this 
time of sickness will have to be told afterwards ; it need only 
be said at present that he wrote, as soon as he was able, to 
Cloete, and told her that he had renounced all hope of ever 
being able to make her his wife — ^all prospects of love, happi- 
ness, or peace in this world. He would never condemn her 
to ally herself to the fortunes of a ruined and broken man, 
one whom the Fates were determined to pursue to destruction. 
She was free — free to seek for her happiness apart from one 
to whom that condition would be for ever denied ; but 
throughout life and at the moment of his death she would 
still hold the chief place in his thoughts. 

There was no address sent with this letter, as if the writer 
had wished to deprive Cloete of the chance of assuring him 
that misfortune would never alter her constancy. She was 
stunned with the crash of all her hopes and dreams ; but 
when she recovered, she was a woman and a love-sick girl no 
longer. She could calmly review the past and see how foolish 
they both had been. She had allowed herself to be carried 
away by her passion. All those long walks and clande&t^s^ 
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meetings liad been wrong, bad been unmaidenly, and Cloete 
felt as if sbe could bave killed berself wben sbe recalled tbem. 
And was Stepben Brancepetb really tbe bero sbe bad fancied 
bim, tbe man wbo could buckler ber against tbe world, tbe 
man for wbom sbe could treat witb scorn tbe gossiping 
tongues of Earlsport and tbe admonitions of ber friends ? He 
bad not conquered tbe world for ber sake ; nay, bad be not 
ratber fallen in tbe first course ? Her idol was to some extent 
sbattered ; sbe took it down from its pedestal, but still sbe 
could not belp worsbipping it in secret. 

Tet be bad come back, well in bealtb, apparently well in 
circumstances, and Cloete's beart beat all tbe more quickly 
and tremulously. It was notbing to ber, sbe told berself ; 
ber romance was finisbed. Sbe was no longer a sentimental, 
f oolisb girl ; sbe was a woman scbooled in sorrow, and pos- 
sessed of a woman's experience and control. He bad probably 
made it up witb bis fatber by renouncing ber. Well, sbe bad 
sbe bad entreated bim to do so. And yet, and yet 



CHAPTER VI. 

EARLSCOURT. 

That excellent little work, "A Guide to Earlsport and its 
Environs, witb Notes on Elsedale Antiquities and Scenery" 
('Earlsport Mercury,' Office and all stationers), informs us tbat 
in tbe reign of Alfred a certain Norse Jarl named Swein sailed 
bis pirate sbip into tbe moutb of tbe Else, and baying gatbered^ 
togetber all tbat be could plunder, built for bimself a strong- 
bold wbicb was called tbe Jarl's Court, and settled bis follow- 
ers in a bamlet close to tbe natural barbour formed by tbe 
river as it flows into tbe sea, wbicb bencefortb went by tbe 
name of tbe Jarl's port. To tbis ancestor tbe Swaynes, wbo 
were lords of tbe manor of Earlscourt and tbe lower stretcbes 
of Elsedale in Plantagenet and Tudor times, referred tbeir 
origin, and tbere seems no reason wby we sbould cast discredit 
ui)on tbe belief. 
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Referring to the authority which we have already cited, 
those who are anxious to follow the fortunes of the Swayne 
family through the wars of the Boses, and other commotions 
miscalled civil, we may mention that in the time of James I. 
the family dignity and possessions threatened to devolve on a 
female ; and though the former was unimpaired, the latter 
appear to have been considerably dilapidated. A generation 
before, one of the daughters of Earlscourt had married John 
Colpoys, a citizen of London, who was fishmonger to Queen 
Mary of zealous memory, and acciunulated a large fortune 
through the pious observances of her Court. He was after- 
wards sheriff of London under Elizabeth ; and his son, John 
Colpoys also, was among the earliest of her successor's Nova 
Scotian baronets. The rising Colpoys had helped the declin- 
ing Swaynes, until the possessions of the latter had been all 
mortgaged to the former ; and Sir John Colpoys had gallantly 
settled the matter by taking the lass with the land. The lands 
of Earlscourt thus remained in the EarFs line, although on 
the distaff side, and the Colpoys were as proud of their Norse 
progenitor as ever the Swaynes had been. 

From the days of Sir John down to the American war 
there is nothing to record of the baronets of Earlscourt. They 
were loyal to King Charles, but did not draw their swords for 
him ; they abhorred Cromwell, especially after the Restora- 
tion, but never thought of taking up arms against him. They 
waited quietly until the glorious Revolution of 1688 was fairly 
effected before making up their minds that it was a signal de- 
liverance for the country. Under the Georges they bought 
boroughs, and made themselves and their members a power 
in Parliament. Their politics were not of a decided cast, to 
judge from the way in which their influence was cast now in 
one scale, now in another. Sir George Colpoy's conduct was 
said to be the foundation of Walpole's aphorism, " Every man 
has his price ; " but this is probably a slander originating with 
the detractors of the family, of whom there have always been 
plenty. 

The services which Sir Robert Colpoys rendered to the 
State — ^he could command four votes in the House, besides giv- 
ing his own — during the stormy debates on the Americia3aLic55s> 
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bellion, induced his gracious Majesty to raise him to the peer- 
age ; and he was henceforth known in Earlsport, where a 
statue was erected to him, as ** the great Lord Earlsfield," and 
he is thus denominated in the *• Guide-Book." The superficial 
persons who write histories of England have, however, either 
carelessly overlooked or jealously ignored the eminence of the 
first Lord Earlsfield. There had heen a promise, too, of sub- 
sequent promotion to the dignity of an earldom, but when the 
four Earlsfield votes in the Lower House were scheduled away 
in the Bef orm Bill of 1832, the Earlsfield claims were disfran- 
chised with them. Sweyn, the Second Lord Earlsfield — it was 
a trait not peculiar to the Earlsfield family that their names 
got more Norse the further they got away from the eponymic 
Norseman in their pedigree— the second Lord Earlsfield, we 
say, would have hid his head in his mantle, if he had worn 
one, at the national ingratitude. It was the doing, too, of the 
Whigs, whom he and his ancestors had always followed and 
served, and henceforth the Earlsfields boasted more of their 
sacrifices in the cause of freedom over the Reform Bill than if 
they had given a Hampden to the field or a Sidney to the 
scafPold. 

But enough of these dryasdust details, which are, however, 
essential to the reader's comfort and understanding. Let us 
now make the acquaintance of the Earlscourt family at the time 
when events are about to bring us into intimate relations with 
its members. And here we may conveniently borrow from 
Sir Bernard Burke's invaluable work, 

" Earlsfield, Baeon (Olafe Swayne Colpoys), of Earlscourt, co. 
Siltshire, in the peerage of the United Kingdom, «. his father as fourth 
baron 24th May 1850 ; m. January 1851 Margaret, youngest daughter 
of Henry, third Earl of Beechborough, and by her (who died 30th Sep- 
tember 1854) has issue a son — 

" Harold Swayne, born 18th March, 1852." 

Turning back to the family of Olafe, third Lord Earlsfield, 
we find it to comprise the following members — 

** I. Olafe, his successor. 

** XL Geobge Swatne, M.P. for Earleport. 
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" III. James ; formerly a Colonel in the army ; m, Eliza, widow of 
Captain Bolter, and has issue. 

" I. Henrietta, m. Major Firebrace, 15th Dragoon Guards, who 
died October 5, 1857. 

"II. Dorothea." 

Over this latter entry in Burke, Lord Earlsfield could not 
help casting mournful eyes. The ladies of Earlscourt, since 
the days of the first Lady Colpoys, had always been discreet 
and sensibly behaved women, and had never burdened the es- 
tates with such hosts of sons and daughters as had broken 
down the fortunes of the Swayne family. They always pro- 
duced a male heir, as was their bounden duty, and there might 
perchance be two sons in every second or third generation* as 
a wise measure of precaution. As a rule they had eschewed 
daughters, and if one accidentally made her appearance, she 
either died young or strengthened the family connections by 
a good marriage. But the mother of the present peer had not 
been so circumspect, and had recklessly presented her lord 
with three male and two female children. Conduct so incon- 
siderate, so at variance with the traditions of the family, could 
not fail to affect the filial respect which Lord Earlsfield owed 
to his parent's memory, especially as he himself had mainly to 
bear the burden of her domestic prodigality. His brothers 
had not been successful in their respective careers ; his sisters 
had only been a trouble. Mrs. Firebrace, who since the death 
of her husband— an event which the gallant major's relations 
brought directly home to the lady's temper and extravagance 
— ^had resided at E3arlscourt, and had contributed in no small 
degree to add to the dulness and discomfort of the household 
— Mrs. Firebrace had been a woman of the world, had loyally 
assisted her husband in running through his fortune, and had 
quitted society on his death with a reputation that was not, as 
ill-natured people said, altogether flawless. She had now be- 
come exceedingly devout after a disagreeable fashion, and 
took great pains to make every one understand the saving 
change that had come over her. " If I had died when he died, 
I should have gone to hell with the major," she was won't to 
remark, in the assured confidence that no such fatality was 
likely to overtake her now. It would be unkind ta «k^ <Jm^ 
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Lord Earlsfield sometimes wished husband and wife had never 
been divided, but Mrs. Firebrace was certainly one of his 
greatest -worries ; and he would never have had her in the 
house if another home had been open to her, and if he had 
not had a dread tbat she would be safer under his own eye. 

Dorothea, his younger sister, was an heiress in her own 
right, but to the head of the house she was both a trouble and 
a responsibility. Her aunt. Lady Pye, the East Lidia direct- 
or's widow, had bequeathed her large fortune to Dorothea 
Colpoys, but it was fettered with the condition that she must 
marry to the satisfaction of Lord Earlsfield ; and in the event 
of her dying a spinster, the money was to revert to the posses- 
sor of the title. Suitors were not wanting, nor was the lady 
loath ; but the high standard of qualifications which Lord 
Earlsfield had set up for his sister's husband did not seem 
likely to be attained. One aspirant after another was dismissed 
on what Lord E^lsfield declared to be sufficient grounds ; and 
though Dorothea fretted and wept, and murmured that her 
life was being sacrificed for her money, she stood in too great 
awe of her elder brother to venture on open rebellion. Mean- 
while she was allowed the full use of her fortune ; she availed 
herself of her liberty as a femme sole to travel about and re- 
side where she pleased— and as a rule, any other place pleased 
her better to reside at than Earlscourt. Yet she chose to con- 
sider the old house as her home ; and when she returned 
thither from her travels, Lord Earlsfield would mark with 
satisfaction that her fresh colour was fading, that wrinkles 
and crow's-feet were beginning to threaten, and even cos- 
metics were being freely resorted to. If she could only be 
safely conveyed into unmarriageable spinsterhood. Lord Earls- 
field would be a happier man, and his son a very much richer 
one. But Dorothea was yet young, comparatively speaking, 
and though Lord Earlsfield had made up his mind that she 
should not marry if he could prevent it, yet there still re- 
mained the possibility of some suitor turning up to whom no 
exception could be taken with any show of justice. To any 
one under the rank of an earl or a marquis Lord Earlsfield 
felt that he could righteously refuse to give his sister in mar- 
riage, and he was accordingly careful to invite no middle-aged 
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bachelor or widower of that rank to Earlscourt while his sis- 
ter was at home. 

As for his brothers, Lord Earlsfield could only regard them 
as a source of unmitigated trouble. He tolerated George, the 
member for Earlsport, whose apathy in the House, impecuni- 
ous habits, and occasional lapses from the paths of propriety 
and rectitude which a member of the Earlsfield family and a 
British legislator ought to follow, caused him constant vexa- 
tion. Yet in some respects George was a necessary evil. It 
was right that Earlsport should be represented by a Colpoys ; 
and Greorge's assistance might even be wanted to carry on the 
line, failing Lord Earlsfield's own son. Lord Earlsfield did 
not intend his son to fail, and had made all the arrangements 
in his own mind to prevent such a calamity ; but he could not 
afford to altogether ignore the fact that Providence might 
order events not exactly in accordance with his intentions, 
although he, Lord Earlsfield, almost felt that he would be 
wronging Providence by any such supposition. 

His feelings towards his youngest brother were quite differ- 
ent. From first to last he had been a fatal mistake. In the 
first place, he had no business to be ; but having been, his duty 
was to be as little burden and bother to his family as an in- 
truder could be. But Colonel James Colpoys did not take this 
view of the relationship.' True, he never now turned up at 
Earlscourt, and had held no communication with his lordship 
since the latter had refused once for all to aid him with an- 
other penny in his difficulties. But out of sight was not out 
of mind in the case of Colonel Colpoys. The omniscient 
organs that record social scandal had a tender regard for the 
doings of Colonel Colpoys. They spoke of him as " Jim Col- 
poys," as " the Hon'ble Jim," or as " Colonel Jim," in a tone 
of familiar affection, probably out of gratitude for the para- 
graphs which he afforded them. They informed Lord Earls- 
field of the extent of his brother's losses to a penny in back- 
ing Mayflower for the Oaks, and how tbe "Hon'ble Jim " was 
conspicuous by his absence on settling day. Or, under the 
smart heading *' Jim not a Joseph," his lordship would read 
that his brother's differences with Sir Potiphar Grains were 
to be settled by Lord Penzance, and not at Os»tft?cAfc^Sk*"5^si&^^^^- 
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nel had proposed. Or that the retirement of Jim Colpoys 
from Arthur's was not unremotely connected with the violent 
altercation which Sub-Lieutenant Greene's parents had raised 
over a game of hazard played there and its results. These 
facts were bad ; but the familiarity with which the journalists 
treated his brother's name — the family name— was, in his lord- 
ship's opinion, a thousand times worse. Great heavens 1 the 
idea that his brother, the brother of Lord Earlsfield, the great- 
grandson of the Great Lord Earlsfield, the lineal descendant 
of Earl Swein, should be spoken of by these vulgar wretches 
in their public prints as " Jim " I It was too much ; and Lord 
Earlsfield distinctly repudiated being his brother's keeper any 
longer. Mrs. Colonel Colpoys was, his lordship understood, a 
fitting helpmate. She was the widow of Captain Bolter, a,, 
well-known racing and gaming man, and her personal at- 
tractions, and the use she put them to, had led to her being 
known as the " Decoy-duck " at Homburg and Baden-Baden. 
Yet the children of these people were near akin to the title ; 
and failing his own son and his brother George, Lord Earls- 
field knew that the colonel's eldest son would be some day 
master at Earlscourt. The idea that the maintenance of the 
Earlsfield honours and dignity might devolve upon a branch 
which had never been able to preserve the little respectability 
which they had possessed in their, present obscure station, 
would sometimes prey upon Lord Earlsfield like a nightmare 
after reading those paragraphs. 

There was, however, another trouble of a more personal 
and deeper character at Lord Earlsfield's heart than the worry 
and annoyance which his brothers and sisters caused him. 
He was a widower, with only one son, and that son, people 
whispered, was mad. This Lord Earlsfield would never allow, 
but in his heart of hearts distressing fears of his son's future 
were never long at rest. There was a thin strain of insanity 
among his late wife's family, the Beechboroughs, but it had 
never manifested itself in worse phases than peculiarity, and 
violence, and gentlemanlike excesses, and none of them had 
ever had to be put under restraint. Harold Colpoys had from 
his boyhood been subject to fits, which only passed away to 
leave his mind for a time greatly obscured. The few authori- 
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ties twhom the father condescended to consult were not san- 
guine. They recommended a private tutor in preference to 
Eton and the university. The hoy showed a strong taste for 
mathematics and science, greatly to Lord EarLsfield's delight, 
who remembered that the Marquis of Worcester, in the seven- 
teenth century, who had been regarded as mad, had showed 
similar predilections, and yet made a reputable peer, and was 
the father of a duke. An excellent tutor and companion had 
been found in the shape of a learned officer of Engineers, 
whom Lord Earlsfield had tempted by a large salary to under- 
take the delicate charge. Captain Carshalton and his pupil 
mostly resided on the Continent, travelling hither and thither, 
and taking up their quarters for greater or less periods at the 
chief centres of learning and science. Lord Earlstield was 
greatly cheered by the good news of his son's mental and 
physical progress; but now Captain Carshalton had been 
called away to a valuable colonial appointment, and Harold 
must return to Earlscourt. He was now nearly one-and- 
twenty, and could no longer be kept in leading-strings, if he 
was to be held as a responsible person. 

To his speedy return Lord Earlsfield was looking forward 
with a strange mixture of anxiety and tenderness. His love 
for his son was the soft point in his hard character, and he 
sometimes trembled to think how wholly the complete fabric 
of his happiness and plans leant upon this somewhat frail 
prop. Lord Earlsfield loved his son with a father's affection 
and something of a mother's jealousy. He knew that the 
other members of the family regarded Harold with nervous 
apprehension on his short visits to the court ; and his intense 
affection made him suspicious that they would be pleased to 
see the future head of the house declared insane, and to enter 
themselves on the enjoyment of his heritage. His lordship 
had, however, deep-laid schemes of his own, which he never 
breathed to mortal, for preventing such a contingency. All 
that was tender in Lord Earlsfield 's nature was bound up in 
Harold, and for him there was no sacrifice which it would be 
too great to make. The young man would be rich, rich beyond 
the majority of his equals in the peerage ; and though Lord 
Elarlsfield had saved and exacted and demfi^^XLV^'SJ&SiNss^'si:,^ 
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he felt that, could the next step m the line he safely hridged 
over, the salvation would be cheap at the cost of all his accu- 
mulations. 

There is only one other inmate of Earlscourt whom we 
need particularise. Why Mary Donne should have her home 
at the Court was a question that people had never been able 
to answer to their satisfaction. That her father, Colonel 
Donne, a distant cousin of the Colpoys family, had been the 
closest and only intimate friend of Lord Earlsfield's life, that 
they had been school-fellows, and had sat together in the 
House of Commons, was held, by those who thought they 
knew Lord Earlsfield best, to be no sufficient reason for his 
generosity to the colonel's orphan. Still less did it explain 
the fact that Mary Donne was the only one of the family who 
was exempted from Lord Earlsfield's sternness and arrogance. 
He had even cautioned his sister, Mrs. Firebrace, against wor- 
rying the girl with her austere religious views, and told her 
point-blank that if she did not make Miss Donne comfortable, 
she would have to provide herself with another home. Mrs. 
Firebrace, who had no wish to resign her position at Earls- 
court, had given a grumbling assent, but did not dissemble her 
conviction that both her brother and Miss Donne would sooner 
or later find themselves in proximity with her late husband, 
of warm memory. And so Mary Donne, from the time she 
quitted school, had settled down at Earlscourt, the only 
glimpse of bright young life to be caught in its grim and 
cheerless circle. 



CHAPTER VII. 

CLUB TATTLE. 

There are not many idle people in Earlsport, and the club 
seldom begins to fill up until after five o'clock. Then as busi- 
ness drops off in the town below, people crowd into the club 
to read the London morning papers, which are afternoon ones 
in Earlsport, to have a cigar and perhaps a quiet game of 
billiards, or a rubber at whist, until the time came to present 
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themselves at their own dinner-table. There were no bow- 
windows to lounge at in the Earlsport Club, nor was there 
any particular want of them — for the building occupied a cor- 
ner in a quiet road, and looked across at the respectable win- 
dows of Messrs. Sperlin Brothers, family grocers and wine 
merchants. It was not the fault of the club that it occupied 
such an unobtrusive situation, for it had both the means and 
the inclination to establish itself in more pretentious premises 
in Earlsfield Square. But Lord E^lsfield had his own idea of 
the fitness of all things. He willingly conceded the right of 
the Earlsport citizens to be social in a quiet bourgeois fashion, 
but he would not be doing his duty by them were he to en- 
courage ostentation and extravagance. And as Lord Earls- 
field was the owner of Earlsport, the club had no choice but to 
remain where it was ; so, though his lordship had once been 
a patron, aud though his name still figured in the list of life 
members — it had long ago been omitted from the trustee and 
committee lists — the club as a body resented this exercise of 
terrestrial providence, and conceived itself to have a grudge 
against him. 

Grumblers said the coffee and reading rooms were little 
better than 'Change warmed up again ; and the smokiog- 
room was the natural refuge of those who had no business of 
their own, or who were able to leave their mercantile interests 
behind them in their counting-houses. And here in a partic- 
ular corner, round a big arm-chair, which in club slang was 
known as the " seat of the scomer," were wont to gather those 
who had any gossip of which to unburden themselves. The 
"scomer's chair" was sacred to Squire Horseley, who had 
once been a landed proprietor in the county, and who, like 
Abou Hassan, had spent first the one-half of his fortune, and 
then tied up the rest in a snug independence, which he did 
not care to augment, and could not diminish. Like all men 
who are cynics more by profession than by temperament, he 
delighted in scandal, and never failed to cap a bad construc- 
tion by a worse. When he had hounded on the pack until 
the quarry was fairly run to earth and devoured, he invariably 
turned round and hunted the hunters, until they had little 
reason left to congratulate themselves on having -j^vcl^^^'^Ss^ 
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chase with him. Ned might have set up for a satirist had he 
chosen to conclude his talk with a moral ; hut he was on too 
formal terms with his own inner nature to dream of taking 
such a liherty with it. 

To Squire Horseley, occupying his usual seat with a large 
glass of vermuth-and-soda hy his elbow, and a pipe full of 
strong and bitter tobacco, enter Charley Hanmer, the Alder- 
man's son, and Tom Cotts, the managing director of the Earls- 
port and Baltic Steam Navigation Company, which owned a 
steamer running three times a-year to Riga, and a fieet of 
smacks engaged in the coal traffic of the coasts — two persons 
of no small consequence in their own estimation. The Squire 
eyes them askance, relapses into his newspaper, and patiently 
waits for them to open their budget. 

" Beastly hot afternoon," says Charley ; ** and this place is 
stuffy as an oven. I can smell Sperlins' herrings here as well 
as if there were a barrel of them in the room." 

*' Don't wonder at that ; he buys them from your father," 
comments the Squire, without raising his eyes. 

" I say, Horseley, have you heard that Brancepeth's young 
hopeful has turned up again ? " put in Cotts. " I met him as 
I was coming up to the club, apparently in full feather. I 
don't know where he has been, or what he has been doing, 
but he must have come from some place where the art of cut- 
ting is cultivated to perfection. I was going to cross over and 
speak to him, when he showed me the cold shoulder as plainly 
as possible." 

** There was always a deal of self-respect in the Brancepeth 
family," remarks the Squire, absently. 

'* He is on his legs again, at any rate," said Charley Han- 
mer. *' He has bought the Dunes House all to himself. Paid 
six thousand down on the nail for it ; and Repps the uphol- 
sterer told me that he has taken all the furniture at valuation. 
Gad ! when I was at Bullong with my sisters the summer be- 
fore last, I saw him going about with a sketch-book under his 
arm, and wearing boots with hardly a heel to them." 

*' So I have heard," said Ned ; " you told it all over the 
town as soon as you came back." 

" I suppose, then, old Brancepeth killed the fatted calf, and 
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fell upon Master Stephen's neck in the hank parlour. It must 
have been very touching to see," observed Cotts. 

" Very," replied the Squire ; ** there was always so much 
natural afPection among the Brancepeths ; and the banker 
must have inherited ' the Brothers' ' shares of it as well as of 
the stock. I always thought their spirits must have become 
part of the capital when they died." 

" You are all wrong about young Brancepeth," returned 
Charley Hanmer. '* I happened lo be in the bank when he 
came in, and you never saw such a scare as he gave them. 
The clerks all turned their backs upon him ; and old Jellicoe 
shook as if he had been a bailiff with an execution. He never 
asked for his father at all, but pulled out his cheque-book and 
paid for the Dunes House as carelessly as if he had been a 
partner in Rothschilds'. I waited and saw the whole thing. 
It was as good as a farce to see the consternation among 
Brancepeth's people." 

'* A most improper proceeding," said Ned, in a tone of grave 
reprehension. " By all the laws he ought to have come back 
in rags and repentance, and been kicked out with a shilling 
and a ticket for the soup-kitchen. Shocks my faith in an 
overruling Providence. But where has he got the money, 
Charley ? " 

" How should I know ? He did not look as if he was on the 
way to make much when I saw him at BuUong. I wish he 
would tell me where he picked it up, and whether there is 
more to be had there as readily." 

** He must have broken the bank at some gambling place 
and brought home the plunder," suggested another man who 
had been drawn towards the group by the sound of their con- 
, versation. 

" Or gained the first prize in a Grerman lottery," put in Tom 
Cotts. " I knew a man once who was set up in that way. " 

" He was a painter, was not young Brancei)eth ? " asked the 
new-comer. " Perhaps he may have made a great hit with a 
picture, and sold it for a fortune. Any one seen anything 
about it in the papers ? " 

** No," said Ned ; " curiously enuogh, I haven't seen any- 
thing about it in the papers, though I daresa.^ ^t^^<es^ 
4 
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Brancepeth^s paintings were bad enough to be praised in 
tbein." 

"' Bah 1 " said Dr. Homiblow, whose knowledge of the 
private affairs of Earlsport far exceeded the limits of his 
practice, and who now slid his chair into the circle. " You 
don't know anything about the matter ; and what is more, 
you would not guess for yourselves when this time next year 
comes." 

** Every one has not your opportunities of getting at peo- 
ple's secrets, or your knack of turning them to account, Homi- 
blow," said Mr. Horseley with great blandness ; " but read the 
riddle to us." 

Dr. Homiblow felt somewhat doubtful whether he was be- 
ing complimented, but no one minded, or professed to mind, 
what Ned Horseley said. 

" The fact is, die old banker has come completely round, 
but does not like to own his softness. But he.has given the 
young one a very liberal allowance, and they are to carry on 
before people as if the quarrel still existed, till some excuse 
comes round for openly making up the peace. I had a stiff 
tussle, I can tell you, with the banker before I could get him 
to make any terms." 

" I can easily suppose that," rejoined Horseley, " and it is so 
good of you, Horniblow, to expose yourself to odium and 
snubbing among your patients, by trying to make peace 
among them. They told me the other day in the bank that 
old Brancepeth was unwell, and Jellicoe added that * that fool, 
Homiblow, had given him an overdose of medicine, and they 
had had to send for Dr. Pegus.' That, of course, would have 
merely been a figurative allusion to your good advice." 

" Of course, of course," said Dr. Horniblow, colouring and 
shifting somewhat uneasily on his seat ; '' that is the way the 
banker would put it, and I am glad he saw Pegus. Pegus is 
a young man who deserves to get on. He has fair abilities, 
Pegus has, and he will get more experience as he gets older." 

" Did you read that leader in the * Mercury ' this morning 
about Lord Earlsfield's refusal of the race-course ? " inquired 
Charley Hanmer of the company in general. " His lordship 
must have felt touched up a bit. It was not half -bad telling 
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him that he must give up imagining that he was a feudal 
baron of the middle ages, and that the people of Earlsport 
were not his villains, as he would find out at the next election. 
Only Slasher misspelt ' villains ' with an * e ' instead of an * a,' 
you know. He is a half-educated beast, Slasher, with all his 
pretensions." 

*'I wonder to hear you say so, Hanmer," rebuked Ned. 
" Don't you see by every leader that he writes that he has all 
the classics at his finger-ends ? How else would he be able 
to show you the resemblance that Lord Earlsfield bears to 
Nebuchadnezzar and Nero, and Gommodus and Hippias, and 
all the tyrants of antiquity ? It would be long enough before 
you could draw a parallel between his lordship and Tarquinius 
Superbus, like the one which Slasher gave you the other 
day." 

** I don't want any parallel to make me know that Lord 
Earlsfield's a brute," said Hanmer, indignantly. " If you had 
seen the self-sufficient way in which he leaned back in his 
chair the other day, when we went as a deputation to ask for 
the course. He folded his hands and crossed his legs, and 
looked at us as if we were half -a dozen poachers brought up 
before him to get three months apiece ; and then he began to 

speak about the injurious influence of the turf upon the morals 
of the commercial classes, and how it tempt^ to gambling 
and fraud. You would have thought that we were all to be 
in the dock for embezzlement in three months' time according 
to him." 

** He may hold his tongue about that," burst in Tom Cotts, 
" considering the paragraphs you read in the Society papers 
about his brother the colonel's goings-on ; and the member 
with all his smoothness and nice speeches is more mixed 
up with horse-flesh than he would like his lordship to 
know." 

" By Jove, won't we make it hot for the Honourable Gteorge 
when he next shows his face on the hustings 1 " 

"And make good the adage," remarked Ned, " about the re- 
ward which a certain class of quadrupeds bestow upon those 
who cast pearls before them. If silence is golden, Greorge Col- 
poys has endowed his constituency richly " 
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" The sister came home the other day," observed Cotts. "I 
saw her at the station coming ofp the 2.40 train. She is aging 
visibly. I don't believe she'll ever get married." 

" I don't expect she will," commented Ned ; ** she has al- 
ways wanted so badly to get a husband." 

" I saw her, too, at BuUong," said Charley Hanmer, who 
was quite aware of the advantages that his two months' Con- 
tinental experience give him in Earlsport. ** She was there 
with her fnaid and courier at the same time as we were. Pat- 
ronised all the artists in the place, especially those who were 
good-looking." 

" And she would be a deuced good catch for an artist or for 
anybody else," cried old Colonel Cowrie across the room. 
** She got all her aunt Lady Pye's money ; and her husband, 
Sir Jasper Pye, had three stars at his name in the Leadenhall 
Street books, and half-a-dozen indigo factories in Behar to 
boot. I know for a fact that the whole of the Pye money 
went to the Honourable Miss Colpoys. I remember old Pye 
in Calcutta well when he was a judge of the Sudder. He never 
took a bribe of less than ten thousand rupees in his life ; " and 
the colonel, whose career had never exposed him to such 
lucrative temptations, subsided into his segar with a sigh at 
the recollection of his own slender savings. 

*' Ah, but it is tied up 1 " said Mr. Mold of Fossebray & 
Mold, the lawyers, who, though he did not wish to be consid- 
ered as one of the hahitv48 of Ned Horseley's comer, could not 
refrain from sometimes putting the young men right from his 
superior sources of information. ** Lady Pye left the interest 
of her money only to her niece, and even that is conditioned 
upon her marrying with Lord Earlsfield's sanction. K she 
marry any one without his lordship's approbation the money 
falls to him." 

"Quite proper," quoth Ned. "Under the same circum- 
stances I should take very good care that my sister did not 
throw herself away upon any unworthy choice. You may be 
sure that Lord Ekirlsfield will exercise great discrimination in 
choosing a husband for his sister : the sort of man who 
would not have any children might have a good chance. And 
yet, knowing people make mistakes. There was Louis 
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Philippe's little blunder in the Spanish marriage, although the 
odds were long on his side." 

** Yes," said Dr. Homiblow ; " I believe a marriage could 
have been arranged between the Honourable Miss Colpoys and 
Lord Milltimber, the Eai'l of Elsedale's eldest son. In fact, 
Lady Elsedale told me as much when I was attending her for 
bronchitis ;. but Lord Earlsfield made an objection about his 
being three years yoimger, as if that mattered, when they were 
both in the coimty, and neighbours as it were. But Lord 
Earlsfield showed so much opposition and temper that the 
Elsedales withdrew their son from the negotiations." 

" And there was Sir Miles Waring," added Charley Han- 
mer. " I have heard she was mad about him, but Lord Earls- 
field raked up all the stories about his gambling and about 
women, and swore he would never consent to her wedding 
such an immoral man. And Miss Colpoys said she would 
marry him in spite of her brother, and that his lordship might 
keep her aunt's money ; but Sir Miles took fright at that and 
made off." 

** She was sweet, too, on Weatherport, the barrister whom 
Lord Earlsfield brought down hei'e to conduct the canvass 
against the Tory candidate at the election before last," said 
Mr. Mold ; " I believe he asked my lord's permission to pay 
his addresses, but got a terrible rebuff for his presumption. 
They say he'lt have the next judgeship." 

" Though they made him Lord Chancellor, it would not re- 
move Lord Earlsfield's objection to letting the East India 
money away from his grasp," replied Ned ; " and Miss Colpoys 
is doomed to virginity as sure as ever was Vestal, unless she 
falls in with some one bold enough to run away with her for 
herself, and the chances of that are getting less. But here is 
George Fossebraye, who is her lawyer, and who can tell you 
all about her better than any one else." 

But upon that, as upon most other subjects relating to his 
client, George Fossebraye preserved such a discreet reticence 
that the talk speedily drifted to other topics. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

HALF-HOPES. 

" And you mean to tell me, my dear, that he has not called 
on you, or written to you, or done anything ? ." said Mrs. 
Fossebraye, ticking off the several divisions of her question on 
her forefinger. 

" Why should he ? " answered Cloete Sparshott, calmly ; 
" you know all that was over long ago. I don't wish to meet 
him again, and to have the old stories raked up." 

"Why, they will be raked up whether you meet him or 
not. Every one has been asking me, *Has he been to see 
Cloete Sparshott yet ? ' ' Is he going to marry Cloete now ? ' 
And what can I say ? I know no more about it than any one 
else," rejoined Mrs. Fossebraye with an injured air. 

*' You may very safely say No to both questions," said 
Cloete, in a very decided voice. 

" And why, Cloete ? Why should you say so ? He has 
come back evidently in good circumstances, and unmarried. 
I suppose you are angry because he has not been to see you 
yet. But he will come, Cloete ; you mark my words, he will 
come. I know men well ; " and Mrs. Fossebraye gave her 
head a sage shake, as if her knowledge of the male sex were 
quite encyclopedic. 

The Fossebrayes lived in a roomy old house in a quiet and 
unfashionable quarter of Earlsport, which had once been built 
for two maiden ladies of the Earlscourt family about the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, and which the late Mr. 
Fossebraye had acquired from his lordship for a long lease at 
a nominal rental. The streets round about were poor enough, 
but the Lodge was shut in by lofty walls and thick shrubberies 
from all unpleasant associations of the neighbourhood. It 
was a pleasant old house for thoseVho, like George Fosse- 
braye, could appreciate its homely charms, which were still 
further engrained in his heart by recollections of childhood 
and of family love. It was in vain that Mrs. Fossebraye con- 
trasted the situation of the Lodge with the superior advantages 
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of Earlsfield Crescent or Colpoys Terrace, where the nerve- 
centres of Earlsport society were situated. In vain she be- 
wailed the thousand ailments which she was doomed to suffer 
on account of the confined atmosphere and unwholesome sur- 
roundings. Her husband^s one strong point of domestic obsti- 
nacy was his clinging adherence to the home of his father. 

George Fossebray6 was a popular man in Earlsport. He 
was wealthy, had a good position, and was the head of the 
most reputable legal firm in the town. But these advantages 
might not have secured him so much good will without an 
alloy of envy, had there not been something in his situation 
which appealed to their compassion as well as to their respect. 
'* Poor George Fossebraye^ what a pity he is not clever I " had 
been the comment of the town ever since he left school and 
took a stool in his father's office. Old Mr. Fossebraye himself 
had said so ; and Mr. Fossebraye's right to judge of cleverness 
was undeniable, for his abilities alone had raised him from a 
drudging clerk to the command of the best legal business in 
the county. The old man was not easy to please with his son's 
parts ; and because he saw none of the ambitious eagerness to 
grapple with difficulties, and to push himself forward, which 
had raised himself in the world, he made more of what he con- 
sidered his son's dullness than was just. " He would never 
make a lawyer," the old man mourned as he compared 
George's slowness to the rapidity with which he himself could 
ms^ter a case or write out an opinion ; and when he was gone 
he feared the house of Fossebraye would go down with him. 
In these ideas he was supported by the testimony of his manag- 
ing clerk, Mr. Mold, who skillfully ran down Mr. George's 
capacity in the same proportion as he magnified the abilities 
of his principal; and before Mr. Fossebraye died, he had 
clearly made up his mind that the sole way of saving his son 
from discredit, and his firm from ruin, was by giving George 
Mr. Mold as a mentor and partner in the business. George 
again gave proof of his dulness by not being able to appre- 
ciate this arrangement, but he had always deferred loyally to 
his father's views; and upon the old man's death the firm be- 
gan as Fossebraye & Mold. The reason of this arrangement 
was readily grasped by the Earlsport public. When G^or^a 
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Fossebraye gave sound advice, as he generally did, or brought 
some difficult business to a successful issue, his client regarded 
him with pleased wonder, and would remark that ** Greorge 
Fossebraye was not, after all, such a dolt as people said." But, 
notwithstanding, he would go away with the idea that the ac- 
knowledged genius of Mr. Mold had something to do with the 
matter, although the latter had not been concerned at all in 
the business. Mr. Mold received credit, and cheerfully ac- 
cepted it, for being the mainstay of the house ; but slow as 
George Fossebraye was, the old clients preferred giving their 
confidence to him rather than to his more brilliant junior 
partner. 

Public opinion regarding George Fossebraye was fully 
corroborated by the step which he took about a year after his 
father's death. People were hopeful that as he was at least 
quiet and prudent, he would marry some sensible woman who 
might make up for his own deficiencies, and be of assistance 
to him in this way through the world. Earlsport had no want 
of young ladies well endowed with mental cleverness, and 
many mammas would have readily taken George under 
their wings. But, as all agreed afterwards, it would have been 
expecting too much of George Fossebraye to profit by such 
consideration. He fell in love with Magdalen Cathcart, the 
spoilt child of an old Indian general who had married a rela- 
tion of Mr. Sparshott, the vicar. Magdalen had served to sus- 
tain the part of Spartan helot in the homilies of Earlsport 
mothers. She had been spoUed from her infancy ; she was 
silly and injudicious ; she had no control over her temper 
and less over her tongue ; she said the wrong things to the 
right people, and made matters worse by blundering explana- 
tions. It was quite clear now, even if proof had not been 
needed before, that poor George was not clever, or he would 
never have picked out such a wife. It was no answer to this 
argument that Magdalen had the free beauty of a wood-elf, or 
that the general, her father, had brought a heavy store of In- 
dian rupees back with him to his native town. George Fosse- 
braye was too dull to be supposed to be susceptible to beauty 
or to be influenced by prudent motives. That most of the 
other unengaged young men in Earlsport society were also 
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running after Magdalen and the general's money-bags did not 
palliate George's folly one whit. One wise head cannot be 
made out of two foolish ones, and old Mr. Fossebraye's omi~ 
nous predictions were gloomily recalled by way of an epitha- 
lamium. 

The fortunes of Greorge Fossebraye and his wife, however, 
bore out the old adage, that the unexpected is what always 
happens. They got on as quietly as if the wisdom of Solomon 
and Minerva had been combined in the regulation of their 
household. At least they furnished no food for the gossips, 
aud in Earlsport that spoke volumes for their way of living. 
People could only express surprise that they managed so well, 
and ascribed their felicity to a mutual want of judgment. 
They saw Just enough of society to prevent their neighbours 
from being able to complain that they avoided it, and withal 
they lived so much by themselves that no one in common 
conscience could charge Mrs. Fossebraye with being gay or 
extravagant. 

As you look at Mrs. Fossebraye in a lounge before the fire, 
in her old-fashioned drawing-room, you will easily account 
to yourself for George falling in love without needing to have 
recourse to abstruse psychological speculations. She is fair, 
with silky fair hair so soft and fine that its plaits and braids 
scarcely impair the natural curves of her head. She had no 
colour but the rich cherry rose on her full lips, and the deli- 
cate yellow of her long drooping eyelashes. But she has two 
black eyes which of themselves serve to give animation and 
expression to her whole face, and through which, rather than 
through her features, her moods of mind may be read. There 
was witchery in these eyes which could bend men to their will, 
and it was no wonder though George was lost when he looked 
into them. Perhaps it was as well for him that there were 
lines of weakness and indecision in the rest of the face, which 
suggested the neutralisation of the strength of which these 
eyes spoke, although the softer curves heightened rather than 
marred her beauty. 

Cloete Sparshott was standing by the fire, her arm resting 
upon the mantelpiece, and her side-face turned towards her 
cousin. She was gazing thoughtfully into the fire, with her 
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colour slightly heightened by the previous conversation. It 
was the first time Mrs. Fossebraye had seen her since Brance- 
peth's return, and Madge had been all anxiety to learn the 
news. The flirtation which she had so injudiciously promoted 
between the two young lovers had been a romantic episode in 
her somewhat humdrum married life^ and now she was eager 
to get her hand in again. 

"You'll see I am right," she repeated, shaMng her head 
positively. "Stephen Brancepeth has come back single. 
That obstinate old father of his has given in, although he does 
not like to own it. Stephen will be at your feet again in a 
fortnight, and in six months you will be mistress of the Dunes 
House." 

"I beg, Madge, you will dismiss the notion. Stephen 
Brancepeth is nothing to me nor I to him. All that was over 
with our boyhood and girlhood. He is a man and I am a 
woman now, and we both know the paths in life we each have 
to follow." 

"Don't be silly," said Mrs. Fossebraye, impatiently ; "if 
Stephen Brancepeth is still quite free, he won't be able to keep 
away from you. Living there in that lonely Dunes House all 
to himself, and with nothing to do, he is bound to moon about 
love, and to think about you. Every walk he takes about the 
place will recall you to him ; and if not," added Madge, deter- 
minedly, " it will go hard with me if I don't fall upon some 
way of prodding lus memory." 

'" Madge I " cried Cloete, facing round with a set and seri- 
ous expression on her face, " if you have any regard for me 
you will do nothing of the kind. I beg you will never men- 
tion Mr. Brancepeth's name to me nor mine to him. I have 
suffered enough from people's talking, when I was too young 
and silly to have known better. It is hard enough for me to 
have Mr. Brancepeth coming back at all," added i^e girl, with 
a quiver in her voice. 

" Do you not love him now ? " 

No answer. 

" Do you know that he loves any one else ? " 

Still Cloete held her peace, though she was controlling 
herself with a visible effort. 
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" Then," cried Madge, triumphantly, " there exists no just 
and lawful impediment why things should not be as they 
were. Don't interrupt me, Cloete ; I know it all. You would 
not stand hetween Stephen Brancepeth and his father, and he 
lost heart when the old man seemed likely to hold out. I 
never thought Stephen Brancepeth a hero ; but he is a right 
good fellow for all that, and I shall never rest until I have 
made it up between you." 

*' Spare your pains, Madge," replied the girl hotly. "I 
have no wish to meet Mr. Stephen Brancepeth again ; and if 
I have to do it, he must be nothing more than a mere acquaint- 
ance. I have got my lesson, and have learnt it. Perhaps it 
has done me good. But at all events that folly is over, and I 
shall never forgive you if you try to involve me by any of 
your tricks." 

" You wilful chit," said Mrs. Fossebraye, as Cloete stooped 
over her to kiss her good-bye, "be thankful that you. have 
wiser heads than your own to think out what is best for you ; " 
and Madge shook her own fair head, as if a monopoly of sa- 
gacity was contained therein. 

" Don't Madge," was Cloete's parting words ; but out in the 
street, on her way home to the Museum, Mrs. Fossebraye's 
words fluttered and disquieted her. Stephen Brancepeth had 
come back, and had given no sign of his presence to her. He 
himself had thrown her up in the depths of his despair, and 
he showed no signs of recalling his resolution now that he was 
evidently once more in prosperity. A feeling of bitterness 
passed over her mind when she recollected that she had at the 
first offered to sacrifice herself to save the breach with his 
father. She could almost hate Stephen Brancepeth at the 
thought of it ; but she loved him still. But she assured her- 
self she would be brave. She had her duty to her father ; she 
had the strange old man of the Museum to devote herself to ; 
and if she wished to marry, Cloete thought, with pardonable 
pride, that she would find plenty of eligible suitors in Earls- 
port. She had not been without proofs of this, though her 
' lesson," as she called it, had made her cold and circumspect, 
beyond her years in intercourse with the young men whom 
she met at Mrs. Fossebraye's, or the vicarage, or the few other 
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houses whither she was in the habit of going. She would be 
brave, and face this trial to which the return of Stephen 
Brancepeth threatened to expose her, so firmly that no one — 
and Stephen himself least of all — should be able to guess the 
anguish which it cost her. But deep down in her heart there 
was a consciousness of the frail basis on which these fi.rm res- 
olutions rested — ^perhaps a hope against hope that it was not 
yet too late for Stephen himself to come and explain all. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ONE TOO MANY. 

The lights are not up yet in Mrs. Fossebraye's drawing- 
room, and the firelight shows her to the best advantage in the 
rich crimson velvet robe which she has judiciously selected to 
set off her fair charms. Mr. Mold leans over the back of a 
chair fronting her, for he likes to come early on the evenings 
when the Fossebrayes have a dinner-party. It looks kindly 
and paternal, and Mr. Mold has no objection to Earlsport not- 
ing the affectionate solicitude with which he watches over the 
welfare of his partner and his partner's wife. Mr. Mold is not 
at all ashamed of the charge which old Mr. Fossebraye left 
him, and freely gives his friends to understand how heavily 
its responsibilities weigh upon him ; and so he always makes 
a point of being the first arrival, that he may assist in receiv- 
ing the guests like one of the family. 

" It is very good of you to come, Mr. Mold,'' says Mrs. 
Fossebraye ; " you see, one doesn't quite know whom to ask 
to meet Mr. Stephen Brancepeth, his coming back has been so 
queer. And then he has shut himself up altogether in the 
Dunes House, and hasn't called upon any one except George." 

*' Just so," said Mr. Mold, rolling his eyes in the darkness ; 
" quite so ; one can't say whom he would like to meet. But 
of course he will be very glad to find Earlsport society open- 
ing its doors to him again ; and he could begin in no better 
place than here." 
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*' That's just it" said Mrs. Fossebraye, accepting the com- 
pliment. " Mrs. Alderman Hanmer was dying to ask him, as 
she always runs after any one people are talking about. She 
wanted Charley to leave a card at the Dunes House, and get a 
promise from Mr. Stephen Brancepeth as soon as possible to 
come to her Thursday's dance. But he told George that 
though he couldn't refuse to come to him he was going to 
live very retired for the present." 

** Quite so," said Mr. Mold ; ** he has his reasons. In fact 
I think it a very sensible thing of him not to go about much 
just now," he added in an oracular tone, as if these reasons 
were perfectly patent to him. 

" And do tell me, Mr. Mold," cried Mrs. Fossebraye, raising 
herself in her chair and looking coaxingly at him from behind 
her hand fire-screen, "what is all this mystery about Mr. 
Brancepeth's money ? Greorge won't tell me a word about 
it, and he says he wiU be nasty if ever I ask him about it 
again." 

" And Mr. Mold will be nasty too, if you bother him about 
it," said George, coming in out of the darkness. " Pretty law- 
yers we should be if we told our clients' secrets to such a 
chatterbox. We might as well publish them in the * Mer- 
cury.'" 

" Ah 1 then there is a secret," exclaimed Mrs. Fossebraye, 
joyously, and shaking her head sagely. " I knew there was ; 
and why shouldn't I be told it ? I never tell anything. It is 
a shame to treat me like a child. Is it not, Mr. Mold ? " Mr. 
Mold's eyes again rolled inwards and he shook his head, but 
whether he might be understood to deprecate this want of 
confidence on the side of his partner, or Mrs. Fossebraye's 
capacity for keeping counsel, was not further expressed. 

*' Did you have a note from Ned Horseley this afternoon, 
Madge ? " asked George, turning his back to the fire with so 
manifest an intention to take the good of it that Mr. Mold felt 
compelled to cede his position on the hearth-rug and take a 
chair immediately behind Mrs. Fossebraye's elbow. " I met 
him at the club a little ago, and he said he had to go to Beech- 
borough by the mail. We shall be thirteen at dinner." 

" Oh, that is all right I " replied his wife. " Mr. Howe^Wx 
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sent his apologies in the forenoon, and as I was driving 
through Earlsfield Square I ran up-stairs to the Museum and 
asked Cloete Sparshott to come." 

'* Madge 1" ejaculated George, in a tone of deep distress. 
" How on earth could you do such a thing ? And after what I 
said to you, too. How could you be so imprudent as to ask 
Miss Sparshott ? " 

** Whom else could I ask on such short notice ? " returned 
Mrs. Fossebraye, innocently. " I don't think of standing on 
ceremony with dear Cloete. And what else could I do, Mr. 
Mold ? " 

" You know that I pointed out to you how imprudent it 
would be," cried George, walking about the room impatiently ; 
*'you know quite well how people talked about Brancepeth 
and Cloete before he went away. If you have no regard for 
Brancepeth's feelings, you should have some for your own 
cousin. It will just set people gossiping again." 

" But, dear G^eorge, do you not always tell me never to 
mind how people talk ? I am sure they talk enough about us 
living here all by ourselves, in this horrid old -place ; and don't 
you always tell me never to mind what they say ? Doesn't he 
now, Mr. Mold ? " 

" Confound it I " cried George peevishly, " I wish you 
would make an eflPort to talk sense for five minutes for once in 
your life. I took particular care that no one was to be asked 
to dinner who would in any way embarrass Brancepeth by 
old associations. And here you have asked Miss Sparshott of 
all others. The bare fact of their meeting here will make peo- 
ple rake up the old story again. I wish I had given Brance- 
peth a bachelor dinner at the club. I am surprised that Miss 
Sparshott's own good sense did not tell her that she ought not 
to have accepted an invitation to meet Brancepeth so soon. I 
always thought she had more judgment." 

" She didn't know," cried Mrs. Fossebraye, producing her 
pocket-handkerchief, and making unmistakable preparations 
for tears. ** I didn't tell her who were coming ; and it is very 
cruel of you to abuse poor Cloete, who is so poor and has so 
few to be kind to her, and all because she is my cousin " (sob, 
sob, sob). " Is it not cruel, Mr. Mold ? " Mr. Mold's eyes 
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rolled more wildly in his head than ever, but he made no an- 
swer. 

** I am not abusing Cloete," said G^rge, doggedly. ** I am 
not abusing anybody. It is because I have so much regard 
for Cloete that I would not have people given occasion to 
talk about her by bringing her here to meet Brancepeth. It is 
intensely annoying " — here a Joud double knock came to the 
front door, arresting Mr. Fossebraye in his angry walk through 
the room. 

" I am going to have hysterics — I feel them coming," sobbed 
Mrs. Fossebraye, settling herself on her chair in a proper atti- 
tude for a faint. " How could you, George, be so cruel when 
you know I am so nervous ? Get me my vinaigrette, please 
do, Mr. Mold." 

** Don't Madge, don't be a goose I " cried George in terror. 
" What will people think ? I don't mind Cloete's coming a 
bit. We will make the best of it. Pull yourself together, 
there is a dear. The Hanmers are coming up-stairs," and 
while Mr. Mold's back was seasonably turned, looking for the 
vinaigrette, G^rge stooped down and kissed his wife. The 
hysterical tendency promptly vanished, and in another instant 
Mrs. Fossebraye was all smiles, to receive the salutations of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alderman Hanmer. 



CHAPTER X. 

MRS. POSSEBRAYE'S DINNER-PARTY. 

In our litany for social salvation there ought certainly 
to be a petition for deliverance from dinner-parties with a 
purpose. We have become aroused to the danger of novels 
'* with a purpose," and have learnt to discriminate and avoid 
them accordingly, unless the purpose happen to be our own 
purpose. Unfortunately, we have not such general landmarks 
to guide us in the case of invitations to dinner, and have there- 
fore the more need to refer our ways to the divinities that 
regulate the unseen. Mr. A. asks you to dinner .» ajGLd^ Iq^^xj^. 
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the fish has been removed you are made to feel that the enter- 
tainment has been arranged in order that Mr. B. may become 
acquainted with Mr. C. ; or that the longnstanding differences 
between Mr. D. and Mr. E. may be arranged ; or that the 
foundation of a future match may be laid between the im- 
pecunious Mr. F. and the young and wealthy widow G. You 
find out this, we say, and become conscious of the fact that 
you have been asked there to occupy a chair, and handle a 
knife and fork — to assist at a function, in fact — ^and to carry 
on just as much conversation as will make sufficient by-play 
to cover the proper object of the party. But when such a 
feeling pervades a dinner-table, the gathering can seldom be 
a general success, however satisfactorily the business of the 
petit comit6 may have been arranged ; and you go away with 
sensations very much the same as if the claret had been corked, 
or the ragouts had had a relish of garlic in them. 

It must be owned that the Fossebrayes' dinner-party was 
arranged with a sinister intention of this sort ; but the guilt 
attached itself mainly to the husband. It was Greorge who 
had suggested the dinner, and who selected the guests, and 
who had overruled all his wife's recommendations that seemed 
to him incompatible with the object he had in view. Brance- 
peth, he had told her, desired for the present to live in retire- 
ment ; but he also wished it to be seen that he was not afraid 
to show himself in Earlsport society ; and so George Fosse- 
braye had endeavoured to get together a few representative 
people of the place, whose opinions would be likely to have 
influence in checking the gossip and curiosity that his friend's 
return had excited ; and he had carefully avoided asking all 
those whose previous intimacy with the banker's son might 
give them an excuse for fastening themselves upon him after- 
wards. He thought he had succeeded in arranging this to 
perfection. And now, at the end, his wife had invited that 
unlucky Cloete Sparshott, whom of all others it would be most 
awkward for Brancepeth to meet. 

First came Mr. and Mrs. Alderman Hanmer, — ^the alder- 
man tall, thin, and dignified-looking ; his wife stout and 
florid, vulgar and good-natured. The alderman professed to 
despise the parish politics of Earlsport^ and deplored the fate 
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which associated him at the council board with men who were 
innocent of "h's," and unconscious of the concord which 
should subsist between nominatives and their verbs ; but he 
was at heart fully sensible of the advantages of his municipal 
dignity, and quite content to bear the weight of the mayor's 
' chain when the time came for him to assume it. As for Mrs. 
Hanmer, she would rather have seen her husband Mayor of 
Earlsport than Prime Minister of Great Britain. She com- 
prehended the advantages she would derive from the former 
dignity, and had very hazy conceptions about what was im- 
plied in the latter. 

"Mr. and Mrs. Challoner." Mr. Challoner is a solicitor 
with a practice very inferior to that of Messrs. Fossebraye Sc 
Mold ; but his wife is rich, and they go much into the society 
of the place, where Mrs. Challoner has a good deal to say for 
herself and about others as well. Gteorge is on friendly terms 
with Challoner, as a man in the same profession of whom he 
has no need to be jealous ; but it was probably Mrs. Chal- 
loner's opinions that he has had in view in asking them to 
dinner. 

" The Rev. Mr. Eastwicke," " Colonel and Mrs. Ogle and 
Miss Ogle," followed in rapid succession. Of Mr. Eastwicke it 
need only be said that he was the incumbent of St. Swithin's, a 
newly built and fashionable church of high tendencies, which 
scandalised sound Protestants and attracted a large congrega- 
tion of ladies, and which also was the chosen place of wor- 
ship of the Fossebrayes, George thinking that religion was a 
matter in which wives ought to have their own way, although 
he was not very enthusiastic about principles, and not very in- 
quisitive about the purposes to which his liberal subscriptions 
were applied. 

The Ogles were a family of the highest standing in Earls- 
port. They visited at Elsedale Castle on the rare occasions 
when the Earl was there ; they dined at the Court on the still 
rarer occasions when Lord Earlsfield was inclined to show 
hospitality to his neighbours ; but for all this they were not 
too proud to mix with the townspeople, and take their share 
of a good dinner when they could honestly come by it. They 

were asked everywhere and went everywhere ^ and Gftopc-^^ 
5 
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Fossebraye felt that it would be half the battle for his frie 
to have the Ogles' good word on his side. 

"Miss Sparshott." Cloete made her appearance looki 
rather flushed and startled at the appearance of company ^ 
whose presence she had not been prepared, but with a maideuTjr 
dignity that held its own for her wherever she went. Her dress 
was a simple gown, and so different in appearance from the 
robes of Mrs. Challoner or Mrs. Fossebraye that even one who 
was not a connoisseur might safely have concluded that it 
must be old-fashioned; but her graceful carriage and fresh 
beauty were sufficiently striking to keep men's thoughts from 
straying to her costume, whatever might be its effect upon the 
ladies. 

Mrs. Fossebraye kissed her cousin, and George hastened to 
show that he retained no remembrance of his late disappoint- 
ment, as he seated Cloete between his wife and Mr. Mold. 

" You'll take Miss Sparshott down to dinner, Mold," he 
whispered, and Mr. Mold assented, well pleased, for he liked 
pretty women, and had always signified his special admiration 
of Cloete by violent visual distortions whenever he en- 
countered her. It had more than once occurred to Mr. Mold 
that Cloete might without much difficulty be converted into 
Mrs. Mold. She was so poor that she could not afford to be 
particular ; and various business transactions which had taken 
place between himself and the doctor gave him, he considered, 
a right to count upon the latter's influence in his behalf. 

But the guest of the evening was yet to arrive, and all ex- 
cept poor innocent Cloete felt the awkwardness of expectation. 
" There is every appearance of an early summer," said Colonel 
Ogle to Mrs. Fossebraye, by way of breaking silence, although 
he had already made the same remark twice since he entered 
the room. 

** We expect Mr. Stephen Brancepeth to-night," said George 
in a low tone to Cloete, thinking that it would not be al- 
together kind or prudent to allow her to be taken aback by 
that gentleman's entrance. No third i)arty heard the warn- 
ing, for Mr. Mold was just then telling Mr. Challoner how 
wrong the county court judge had been in the case of the 
Hundred of Clifton against Wrigham, and how indefeasible 
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in his, Mr. Mold's, opinion had heen the case which Mr. Chal- 
loner had made out on hehalf of the Hundred. 

" What's that you are saying ahout Clifton and Wrigham ? " 
hroke in Mr. Fossebraye in a much louder tone than was at all 
necessary ; but the interruption had the effect which he in- 
tended, and drew the eyes of the company from Cloete to 
Messrs. Challoner and Mold, and while they were endeavour- 
ing to discover if there was any point of general interest in 
the controversy of Clifton and Wrigham, Stephen Brancepeth 
walked into the room. 

It came all so sudden that Cloete had scarcely time to think 
of the embarrassment which she felt ought to belong to her 
position. Old recollections crowded upon her with bewilder- 
ing rapidity, and struggled with her endeavours to think only 
of the present and what lay before her. Old times came back 
to her, old meetings and partings rose up thick and fast in her 
memory ; the remembrance of old love — love that had never 
died out — strove hard to get the mastery over her. And over 
all lay the great shadow of their last despairing farewell, the 
words of which now seemed to ring in her ears — '* I may never 
be able to marry you, Cloete, but I shall never be able to for- 
get you."' He was in the room ; he had seen her ; of so much 
she was conscious ; and she could hear his voice speaking to 
their hostess. He was making mere commonplace replies to 
Mrs. Fossebraye's welcome back to Earlsport, but to Cloete it 
seemed that he was saying to her ear alone, " I may never be 
able to marry you, Cloete, but I shall never be able to forget 
you." Her head swam, and she looked wildly round her, un- 
til she caught Mrs. Alderman Hanmer's eyes fixed searchingly 
upon her, and then she became herself. Weak as she felt, she 
was determined no one should see it. The ladies of Earlsport 
should never have grounds for saying that she could not keep 
her feelings from showing themselves before them. She 
turned round, and with a firmly set face, and her fan clenched 
in her hand, began to talk to Mr. Mold upon indifferent sub- 
jects of conversation. 

There was no one now to wait for but Miss Cathcart, who 
was always late, and whose arrival the butler had been in- 
structed to regard as a safe signal for the waAio^xsisyssa^ssc^* v:^ 
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dinner. Miss Cathcart was Madge Fossebraye^s aunt, but not 
so many years older as to feel sufficient pride in this relation- 
ship. She was nearer forty than thirty, but she was fair, full, 
and sleek, and looked well under her age. That Miss Cathcart 
would marry some day was always considered to be within 
the bounds of possibility ; and she was held in high estimation 
among those gentlemen of Elarlsport and the neighbourhood 
who had lost their wives, or those who, having worn the edge 
ofP the pleasures of bachelor life, were Idoking forward with 
resignation to making themselves ranges. Squire Horseley 
even had been heard to declare that he only waited for the 
time when a crown-piece would no longer cover his baldness 
as a warning that he must marry her himself. She was, how- 
ever, incurably deaf, and, as Mrs. Fossebraye said, no gentle- 
man would dare to make love to her within a quarter of a mile 
of a human habitation. 

" I ought to have gone to sit with old Mrs. Colepepi)er, my 
dear," she said to Mrs. Fossebraye in an aside intended to be a 
whisper, but which was distinctly audible to every one in the 
room ; *' but I was dying to see Mr. Brancepeth, of whom we 
have all been talking so much. And you have got Cloete here 
too. So considerate." 

The gentleman in question was just then saying that he 
was very glad to meet Miss Sparshott again, and that he trusted 
the doctor was quite well. He was very well, Cloete had re- 
plied ; but it seemed to her as if Brancepeth had again repeated 
the haunting words, " I may never be able to marry you, 
Cloete, but I shall never be able to forget you." 

At dinner Cloete found herself between Mr. Mold and Mr. 
Eastwicke, while Mr. Brancepeth was away at the other end 
of the table flanked by the hostess and Miss Ogle. George 
Fossebraye had no great conversational gifts, but he did his 
best to make general talk circulate round the table. He dis- 
cussed the county news with Colonel Ogle, and joined the 
alderman in his grumbles against the majority in the Town 
Council. There was always one safe subject at an Earlspor^ 
dinner-table, and that was the conduct of Lord Earlsfield tf 
wards the town, and the shortcomings of his brother, f 
borough member. Messrs. Fossebraye & Mold were his 1q 
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ship's solicitors, and Greorge generally felt bound to stand up 
for his client ; but as a citizen of Earlsport, he could not help 
having a feeling with the general grievance. 

" He won't have the ghost of ^ chance," put in Alderman 
Hanmer decisively. " If no one else comes forward, the very 
stones in the streets would rise to oppose George Colpoys's 
return for the borough. We are not to be held down and 
snubbed by my lord, and keep his brother in Parliament 
too." 

*' But you won't split up the party ? " said Fossebraye ; " if 
you run another, you will only open the door for a Conserva- 
tive. You can't expect that Mr. Colpoys will withdraw, even 
if Lord Earlsfield would allow him." 

" I'd rather have a Conservative ten times over — yes, the 
rankest Tory among them — ^than have the town crushed under 
Earlscourt in this fashion." 

*' Delighted to hear you say so, alderman," cried Mr. Chal- 
loner, who was the Conservative agent for Earlsport, but 
whose post had hitherto been very much a sinecure; "we 
shall put you on our next committee. I'll book you as chair- 
man." 

" Bah 1 " retorted the alderman ; " you'll never get the 
length of a committee. A Tory has no chance in Earlsport. 
You won't get any one to stand who knows the town." 

" A chance for you, colonel," said George ; "do you feel 
inclined to back your principles, and aid Alderman Hanmer 
in freeing the borough from what he calls the yoke of Earls- 
court ? " 

" Gad, I wish I had the money to do it I " returned Colonel 
Ogle ; " thei*e is nothing I would like better than to get into 
Parliament. There are those fellows who collared the Banda 
and Kirwee prize-money — I should make it hot for them. 
There was the last divisional command, too — a fellow who 
had spent all his time between Knightsbridge and Windsor — I 
should like to have a shot at that. I spoke about it to Colpoys, 
and asked him to lay the facts before the House, and point out 
what a job it was. And he coolly told me that he could not 
do it on principle, as all the time he had been in Parliament 
he had been on the outlook for a job for hlmSfeili." 
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" Have you met Miss Colpoys, Mr. Brancepeth ? " asked 
Miss Ogle ; " she resides a good deal abroad." 

" Yes ; I have met Miss Colpoys," replied Brancepeth, 
shortly. 

" She is very nice ; the nicest of all the Ekurlsfield family," 
continued Miss Ogle. '^ She is so good-natured, and so 
anxious to make every one happy. Quite romantic she is, and 
so unlike all the others. She is at Earlscourt just now." 

** Yes," said Mr. Mold across the table ; " she came the day 
after Mr. Brancepeth." 

" Indeed I " said Brancepeth ; ** where is Lord Earlsfield's 
son now, Mrs. Fossebraye ? " 

** He is in London with his keeper — well, then, his tutor — 
his companion — whatever you like to call him, George," re- 
plied Mrs. Fossebraye, as she saw her husband's eyes directed 
towards her ; " but George told me the other day that he is 
coming home too. Every one is coming home since Mr. 
Brancepeth set them the good example." 

" It is very sad," remarked Mrs. ChaJIoner ; "a proud man 
like Lord Earlsfield must feel his son's infirmity very much ; 
and yet they say Harold Colpoys is sane enough at times, and 
very clever. He will succeed his father all the same, will he 
not, Mr. Mold ? " 

** Certainly," said Mr. Mold, pleased at being referred to on 
so abstruse a point of peerage law ; *' in the title at all events. 
Madness is no bar to inheritance. He may even marry and 
transmit the title to a saner descendant. Would you like to 
be a peeress, Miss Sparshott ? " 

" My ambition is not so aspiring," replied Cloete, and then 
she bent her head over her plate, as she* felt that Brancepeth 
might apply her words to himself, and was probably looking 
at her ; and that all the rest of the company were very likely 
thinking the same. 

** Isn't it very hard on Miss Colpoys that she cannot mar- 
ry ? " asked Miss Ogle of her neighbour. " She is so very 
amiable, and she can't marry without Lord Earlsfield's con- 
sent ; and they say that he won't let her marry any one, 
because if he does her fortune will go out of the family, and 
if she marries against his will, it all falls to him." 
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" I believe Lord Earlsfleld is a very sensible man, and he 
can surely be trusted to do what is best for his sister's happi- 
ness," returned Brancepeth, slowly. " Does Miss Donne still 
live at the Court, Mrs. Fossebraye ? " 

" Oh yes, she is still there. She always will be there, al- 
though I don't know why she should go on living in that 
wretchedly gloomy place unless Lord E^lsfield himself is go- 
ing to marry her." 

" Because she has nowhere else to live," broke in Colonel 
Ogle, warmly. " General Donne~I knew him well, good ojffi- 
cer and good man he was — never had a knack of saving 
money, and could scarcely have been worth a rap when 
he died. He was a friend of Lord E^lsfield — a distant rela- 
tion, too, I believe. When I hear them all abusing Lord 
Earlsfield, I can never forget that he has given that orphan 
girl a home. It shows that, with all his pride and stiffness, 
there must be some kindness at the bottom of his heart. I 
can't stand his arrogance, and have never allowed him to 
come the major-general over me, but I respect him for what 
he has done for that girl." 

" Miss Donne is a very charming young lady," said Mr. 
B^twicke in his low intoning voice, **with none of Lord 
Earlsfield's narrow views. She was at St. Swithin's last Sun- 
day. I observed her in your seat, Mrs. Fossebraye." 

" We were not at church," said the hostess ; " when one 
has been very good all Advent and Lent, one has the feeling 
that one can take it out in the Sundays after Trinity." 

Mr. Eastwicke looked doubtful at this doctrine, but pru- 
dently reflecting that Mrs. Fossebraye was St. Swithin's most 
liberal benefactor, and that his church was not yet endowed, 
he recognised the inexpediency of giving an ecclesiastical turn 
to the conversation of a mixed company. 
- When the ladies had withdrawn, the gentlemen did not 
<;%. close up, and general conversation gave way to detached talk. 
jir Qeorge Fossebraye and the alderman discussed the shortcom- 
h4 ings of the council and the last act of imbecility on the part 
■^ lof the mayor. Messrs. Challoner and Mold exchanged more 
rt opinions on some recent decisions of the county court judge, 
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ignorance of the most elementary principles of common law. 
Mr. Eastwicke endeavoured to interest Colonel Ogle in the in- 
iquitous prosecution which had been instituted, under the 
Public Worship Eegudation Act, against the rector of St. Cuth- 
bert's in Muddleham, but found that that obtuse officer, al- 
though a member of his own congregation, persisted in hold- 
ing that obedience was the first duty of a parson as well as of 
a soldier. While his interlocutor was thinking how least 
offensively he could point out the grave difference between 
ecclesiastical and military obligations, the colonel turned away 
to Branc^peth, who was abstractedly sipping his claret, heed- 
less of the talk that was going on around him. 

*' You were very lucky to fall upon such a comfortable nest 
as the Dunes House, Mr. Brancepeth, on your return. I was 
often there in your predecessor's time, poor Sir Alexander 
M'C banter, a very worthy and sensible man — ^for a Scotsman. 
It used to recall my old West Indian days to taste his sangaree 
and pepperpots. Were you lucky enough to get his cellar ? 
I had hopes that it might have come to the hammer, when a 
poor man might have been able to pick up a few bottles of his 
oJd Madeira." 

** I took over Sir Alexander's cellar," returned Brancepeth ; 
" but," and he spoke very slowly and distinctly, " I fear I shall 
not be able to turn it to as hospitable an account as my prede- 
cessor did, for some time at least. I took the Dunes House 
with a view of leading a retired life for the present, although, 
my old friend Fossebraye has been kind enough to give me 
an excellent excuse for quitting my solitude for one night.'' 

A statement so evidently intended to catch the ears of the 
company broke off conversation, and an awkward pause en- 
sued. Greorge Fossebraye fingered his napkin nervously, and 
looked round for indications of a disposition to move up- 
stairs ; while Mr. Mold, who had already several times sent 
the wine past himself, now filled a glass of claret and prepared 
himself to hear with attention any further announcement of 
Mr. Brancepeth's plans that might transpire. 

" You'll very soon get tired of playing hermit," said the 
colonel, finishing his wine and pushing back his chair. 
" When these old fellows used to tiy that game, the devil al- 
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ways was at them in the shape of a woman. Wasn't that the 
way he tempted St. Anthony, Mr. Eastwicke ? — no, I helieve 
it was a pig that tempted him ; hut some of the rest of them — 
eh, Mr. Eastwicke, you know all ahout it ? — came to grief when 
the Old Chap tempted them in the shape of a heautiful 
woman. I shall live in hopes of drinking Mrs. Brancepeth's 
health at the Dunes House in some of my old friend M'Chan- 
ter's forty-five before my heard gets much greyer." 

** With Mrs. Brancepeth's assistance, I shall try my hest to 
do the honours," said Mr. Brancepeth, laughing, as the gentle- 
men rose and moved up to the drawing-room. Here Mrs. 
Fossebraye had arranged her forces according to her own 
special views of the objects of the campaign. She had placed 
Miss Ogle at the piano, and had started a current scandal 
which would find work for Mrs. Hanmer and Mrs. Challoner 
for the rest of the evening. Mrs. Ogle she took in hand her- 
self, and Cloete was posted with a book of photographs on a 
capacious and inviting ottoman in a corner. But Mrs. Fosse- 
hraye was disappointed if she expected that Brancepeth would 
be tempted to occupy the vacant seat. He sat down by Mrs. 
Ogle, and complimented her on her daughter's singing, but 
never hy any chance allowed his eyes to stray in the direction 
where Cloete Sparshott was seated. Mr. Eastwicke, however, 
took possession of the vacant place on the ottoman, while Mr. 
Mold looked over her shoulder ; so Cloete was not hy any 
means left out in the cold. 

** Can we give you a lift, Mr. Brancepeth ? " asked Mrs. 
Challoner ; " we go your way as far as the comer of the 
Beechborough Eoad ; or we can take you ^home for that mat- 
ter. Our horses want exercise." 

"No, thank you," said Brancepeth ; "I am walking, and 
the night is fine. There is a footpath through the Dunes that 
will take me home in no time. " 

" Cloete, dear," said Mrs. Fossebraye, when all had gone 
except Mr. Mold and Brancepeth, " don't go just yet ; George 
will go home with you. No, thank you, Mr. Mold, you need 
not profFer your services. I'm not going to have Miss Spar- 
shott escorted home so late hy bachelors." 

Brancepeth heard his hostess's remarks &a vt \^^ \>S2^ ^s^^s^ 
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heard them, and presently toot his leave. " Good night, Mr. 
Brancepeth," said Mrs. Fossebraye, with chilling civility ; 
" we are so glad to see you back again, and as you are going 
to throw over all your old friends, it is so very kind of you to 
make an exception in our favour." 

Brancepeth was too much occupied with his own feelings 
to take notice of the " intention " in Mrs. Fossebraye's words. 
George accompanied him to the door. 

" Good night, old fellow," said the latter ; ** I am afraid 
you have been very much bored. But yet it is better that you 
should see some people, just to show that you have not become 
a wild man of the woods. It will give a new turn to their 
talk about you." 

" I daresay they will discover enough to talk about sooner 
or later," replied Brancepeth, gloomily* " As you have more 
than half guessed if you don*t altogether know, there will be 
a pretty hubbub about me sooner or later. It seems to be my 
doom to find food for the venomous tongues of this slandering 
town. That poor child, too^I durst not let my eyes fall upon 
her to-night." 

" No, Stephen," said Fossebraye, earnestly ; " do not get 
into her way. I was furious with Madge for bringing her 
here to-night. I trust your honour as my own ; but for her 
sake, poor thing, avoid her — ^perhaps for your own peace." 

Brancepeth groaned. ** Give me a cigar, George, and I'll 
go home. I thought that was all over — that I had entirely 
mastered myself — but to-night. It is like a cancer, George ; 
you think the whole thing is cut out, and there is a speck of a 
root too small for any microscope to show left, and the first 
favourable condition at once brings the germ to maturity." 

" God help you, Brancepeth, but I know you will do what 
is right," said George, wringing his hand ; and Stephen strode 
forth into the darkness. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MIDNIGHT REFLECTIONS. 

Brancbpbth walked slowly up the street from George 
Fossebraye's door, his mind confused with a mixture of feel- 
ings which it would have been diflBlcult to have analysed. 
Fossebraye's words had only emphasised a danger which had 
been ever present with him since his return to his native 
town. He had nerved himself to face it, if need were, but he 
had also told himself that it was one rather to be avoided than 
encountered. Hitherto he had been selfish enough to think 
only of himself ; but now, Greorge had brought painfully 
home to him that there was another who had to be con- 
sidered. 

*' Ay, and another still," muttered Brancepeth to himself. 
The thought that, though now his dream of Cloete Sparshott 
was a thing of the past, a Hnk of that past still held to connect 
them together ; that his return to Earlsport was an influence 
upon her ; that she must still think — if only something — 
about him, and was probably trying to explain his conduct at 
that very instant ; and that it depended upon his own bearing 
whether the old love might not be revived, — these thoughts, 
though Brancepeth mentally condemned them as wicked, 
were not without a certain pleasantness which ever springs 
from a consciousness of power. Brancepeth was not by any 
means a moral hero, nor was he quite free from either vanity 
or selfishness ; but, as he had assured himself, he was an 
honourable man. He stopped suddenly with a stamp of his 
foot on the dark pavement, relit his cigar, which he had al- 
lowed to go out, and resumed his walk. 

How familiar the road was to him, and how it brought 
back recollections of hurried scampers, when he and George 
Fossebraye, in their boyhood, had been spending evenings on 
the Dunes, or in scrambling among the cliffs still farther 
beyond 1 He turned into Earlsfield Square, the normal gloom 
of which was lit up by only a few lamps, for the frugal cor- 
poration had seized upon the excuse of a wan, waterY-IookixL^ 
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moon, now struggling through great masses of dark cloud, as 
a pretext for dispensing with half the usual supply of lights. 
There, before him, in the middle of the square, was the statue 
of the Great Lord Earlsfield, as all Earlsport and Earlscourt 
called him, pointing a finger of reproof — ^perhaps at the ghost 
of some political opponent who, when in the flesh, had called 
the attention of the House to some of his lordship's contracts. 
And here was the banking-house of Brancepeth Brothers, 
dingier and more dismal than even by daylight, with its win- 
dows shuttered and barred. Stephen paused for one instant 
and looked up a narrow lane between Brancepeth Brothers' 
bank and the stately offices of the Metropolitan and Rural. 
A ray of light came from an old house standing in a large 
garden. That was the window of his father's study, and 
Brancepeth could picture to himself the scene inside as clearly 
as if he actually beheld it. The table piled with papers, deeds, 
and securities ; neatly docketed letters, prospectuses, and 
share-lists ; a pile of newspapers on the floor ; and his father 
himself in his easy-chair, leaning back, holding a pen me- 
chanically in his hand, and his eyes thoughtfully fixed on the 
ceiling. When a boy, Stephen had been wont to wonder 
what his father could always find to think about, so little did 
he say, and so engrossed was he with his own thoughts. Did 
his mother's portrait still hang there ? Brancepeth remem- 
bered how, when a very young boy, he had been hurriedly 
brought from Rugby by train, and driven home at a gallop in 
a cab from the station to see his mother die ; and how cruel 
he had felt it to be, that his father could not leave the bank, 
where he had an important meeting with the directors of some 
company of some kind, to kneel by the bedside while she was 
drawing her latest breath. Did his father ever think of her 
now when his eyes chanced to catch her portrait ? Did he 
ever think of the son who had solemnly been commended to 
his love by that dying mother ? Other and more angry recol- 
lections flashed across Brancepeth's mind, and he turned away 
and resumed his walk, quitting the town and passing under 
the dark shades of the trees, whose long branches hung over 
the tall walls of Lord Earlsfield's park. 

When he came to the comer where the Earlscourt grounds 
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skirted the Dunes, he took a foot-path through the thin 
weather-beaten grass and ling, which, with here and there 
thickets of gorse, covered the stretch of sandhills which the 
sea had washed in to fill up what doubtless had been a bay in 
prehistoric days, long before the dragon ship of the Jarl had 
ever sighted the mouth of the Else. Away across the billowy 
undulations of the Dunes he could discern in the darkness the 
long white rollers that came dashing in from the German 
Ocean, breaking with foamy edge upon the sands. Away to 
the right the two lights at the entrance of the harbour spar- 
kled upon the water ; but the darkness was otherwise un- 
broken save by a faint red gleam that twinkled like a star. 
This was the light on Muddleham Point, many miles down the 
coast. In the centre of the Dunes lay a hollow, sheltered 
from the sea and screened from the land by the sandhills, 
which hemmed it round, and which, planted on their inner 
side by thick shrubberies of pine and fir, showed a dark mass 
against the grey surface of the Dunes. In the centre of this 
little wood stood the Dunes House, and in that direction 
Brancepeth now picked his way over the benty grass, alter- 
nated with beds of shingly sand. 

The Dunes House at midnight did not look like the abode 
which a young man full of life and hope would select for 
choice, however congenial a habitation it might have been for 
a time and travel worn veteran like Sir Alexander M'Chanter. 
Perhaps his idea struck Brancepeth as he came up to the little 
side wicket which admitted him into the grounds. He had 
told his servant not to sit up for him, and let himself in with 
his key through a small conservatory which led into the 
library. Here his reading-lamp was lit and turned down low, 
and a cheerful fire was burning in the grate. But Brancepeth, 
still restless, turned away to the window, and pulling aside the 
curtains, stood gazing out at the dark pine-covered slopes be- 
fore him, and the broken clouds which were drifting away in- 
land before a fresh breeze from the sea. 

** What must she have thought of me ?" he mused to him- 
self. " How she must have despised me ! And yet, if she 
only knew all, I believe she would not blame me. Would 
she pity me ? That would be even worse. Had I imagined 
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she would be there, I should certainly have avoided the Fosse- 
braye's dinner. And yet, perhaps it was better that we should 
meet thus — certainly better for her that she should know at 
once that the past is buried, and that our old love can never be 
revived. Eevived ! I felt to-night that I loved her more than 
ever, when my love is a sin for me and an insult to her. God 
help us both ! I wonder if she thought to-night of the old 
days when we strolled together by the Else, or met in the 
Earlscourt woods, and of the dreams of happiness she used to 
dream before we were parted. She seemed quite calm and self- 
possessed. I hope she has forgotten ; and yet I cannot bear to 
think that she has ceased to love me. All selfishness— more 
of that selfishness which has made my life what it is, and what 
it will have to be— that and my father together. How differ- 
ent all might have been for me, and for Cloete too, if he had 
only done me common justice, not to say shown me the 
reasonable indulgence an only son has a right to look for I 
But I must avoid Cloete I owe it to my own honour; I owe 
it to others. Let people say what they please about me. They 
may call me selfish, or foolish, or a schemer, if they choose, 
when all comes out, but they shall have no excuse for tainting 
my conduct with the shadow of disgrace. If I have made 
my bed, I can lie on it." 

He closed the curtains, and coming round to the table 
turned up his reading-lamp. Close by it was a letter which 
Pont, his man, had evidently placed there so that it might at- 
tract his notice. Stephen started when he saw the address, 
and stood a minute before he took it up — anger, perturbation, 
and curiosity contending for mastery on his countenance. At 
last he took up the note, and with a bitter smile, and a mut- 
tered " Too late," sat down in his chair and leisurely opened 
the envelope. This was what he read : — 

" The Earlsport Bank (Brancepeth Brothers) 2Sth April, 18 — . 

" Dear Sir, — If you could make it convenient to call here 
and favour me with a few minutes' private conversation on an 
early date, I should feel obliged. I may add, to prevent mis- 
apprehension, that it is on a matter of business which I desire 
to see you, or, to speak more accurately, in the hope that our 
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conversation may lead to a business understanding. — ^I am, 

dear sir, your obedient, faithful servant, 

** Stephen Brancepeth. 
" To Stephen Beancepeth, Jr. Esq." 

Stephen read and re-read the letter with puzzled wonder. 
It was very different from the communication he had expected. 
He had calculated upon his reappearance at Earlsport under 
such unexpected circumstances rousing his father's curiosity. 
He knew the old man's unyielding nature, and he had fully 
expected that he would make some move against him. He had 
thought of old Mr. Brancepeth's affection for the bank, and 
he had thought it possible that he might endeavour to get his 
son to patch up a peace and carry on the family business. 
Stephen had even promised himself his revenge in a haughty 
refusal to have anything to do with the bank or his father 
either. He had also thought it possible that the banker might 
insist upon knowing whether he still persisted in his resolu- 
tion to marry Cloete Sparshott, and he had resolved to return 
no reply to such a question. But the tenor of this letter was 
quite inexplicable and unexpected to him, and he did not know 
what it might or might not foreshadow. The letter was a per- 
fectly civil one — ^such as any one might naturally receive from 
one's banker. Stephen had a considerable balance lying at 
Brancepeth Brothers. Very probably his father, who took an 
interest in all his customers, might simply wish to give him 
some advice or hint about investment. At all events, some- 
thing would probably crop up during the interview to indicate 
how the land lay between them. Curiosity, if no deeper feel- 
ing, mastered his first impulse to send a stiff note declining a 
meeting. He would send a formal reply, promising to call in 
a few days ; and with this resolve he went to bed, his mind 
excited by past recollections, and prospects of future complica- 
tions, which did not afford much promise of a night's tran- 
quil rest 
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CHAPTER Xn. 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 

No one ever thought of sitting down to breakfast at Earls- 
court until his lordship had made his appearance ; and punc- 
tilious as the arrangement was, it had this for its justification, 
that he was never late. Invariably as the clock struck nine, 
Lord E^lsfield came into the dining-room, and after tapping 
an old-fashioned barometer that hung by the window, sat down 
at table with a muttered remark that was believed to be a col- 
lective and inclusive greeting to the members of his family. 
No encouragement was afforded to breakfasting in bedrooms 
at the Court, even on the coldest mornings. Lord Earlsfield 
held such Sybaritic practices in special detestation, and took 
mental note of any who were absentees from the table. On 
the rare occasions when a temporary affluence afforded 
George Colpoys a brief independence of his brother's good 
graces, the member would sometimes venture to breakfast in 
his own room on the plea that he had Blue-books to master 
during his meal. Miss Colpoys, too, who was her own mis- 
tress since she had come into her aunt's legacy, not infre- 
quently insisted on having breakfast taken up to her ; and in 
her case his lordship was content to waive his undoubted 
right of objection. Lady Pye's money had placed Dorothy in 
a manner in potestate sud^ and so long as its ultimate destina- 
tion was kept safe in view. Lord Earlsfield felt that his sister 
ought to be allowed to enjoy the usufruct of it to her own 
liking. 

On the morning after Mrs. Fossebraye's dinner-party, the 
whole family was assembled by nine o'clock in the breakfast- 
room to await Lord Earlsfield. George had received a summons 
to an interview with his lordship in the library that morn- 
ing, and had come down with grave misgivings as to its object, 
although, lax his mind as he might, he could recall none of his 
recent shortcomings more especially heinous than the others, 
to call for his brother's reprehension. He stood in the window 
talking in a low voice to Mary Donne, who had come in from 
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the lawn fresh and bright, in a white fleecy dress, with the 
last spring snowdrop in her bosom. Dorothy was reading her 
letters, and Mrs. Firebrace, who was following up the "call" 
that she had receiyed after her husband's death and her own 
retirement from society, was intently conning the pages of 
* Every Day a Portion,' which she hurriedly slipped into her 
pocket as her eldest brother entered the room. 

Lord Earlsfleld appeared to be in unusually good spirits, 
and gracious to every one. He gave a smiling " Good morn- 
ing " to Mary Donne, nodded to George, and bowed to his sis- 
ters. The member for Earlsport, anxiously accustomed to 
read the signs of the times, thought he saw in his brother's 
face tokens of fair weather, and straight resolved to seize the 
passing glimpse of sunshine for haymaking — in other words, to 
unbosom himself in the coming audience of some of his pe- 
cuniary difficulties, and if possible extract some ready money 
out of the head of the family. 

My lord sat down, as did every one else, and reverentially 
said grace with bent head and closed eyes. Recovering him- 
self, he, according to custom, frowned severely upon the foot- 
man standing opposite, as though to impress upon that menial 
that though Lord Earlsfleld rendered due homage to Provi- 
dence, it was without prejudice to all his other rights and dig- 
nities. Probably there was a feeling of the same sort mixed 
up with all Lord E^lsfleld's observances of religion. When 
he went to church — and he went with exemplary regularity 
every Sunday— he had a notion that he was not only doing 
his duty like more humble worshippers, but that his presence 
was also an attention which could not fail to be well received 
above, and that recording angels would prick off with more 
satisfaction his attendance in the Earlscourt pew than that of, 
say, Dutton, his steward, or even municipal magnates like Al- 
derman Hanmer, or Loxdale the mayor. Not that Lord Earls- 
fleld was above going down on his knees and owning himself 
sonorously to be a miserable sinner in the midst of the congre- 
gation, but he could not help feeling that the admission must 
come with a very good grace from a man in his position. 

The meals at Earlscourt were not cheerful. If the head of 

the house felt inclined to converse, the others talked in a. \&.^1^ 
6 
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way ; if he held his peace, they also ate their food in silence. 
Lord Earlsfield was so much the master that even his hrother or 
sisters felt his presence a restraint, and ^hen they conversed 
together it was in the low subdued tones which people employ 
in the presence of a superior. His lordship was not without 
sensitive feelings, and the reserve which the others maintained 
before him was not calculated to increase his comfort ; but it 
had been once established, and he was too shy to break 
through the custom when it was so much easier to take silent 
refuge in his dignity. 

"You must feel the cold here, Dora," he said, after he had 
got half-way through his breakfast. " I daresay it must have 
been milder where you came from last. Where was it ? — Biar- 
ritz, was it not ? 

'' No, from St. Sever." 

**St. Sever! Isn't that a rather out-of-the-way place? I 
can't understand what takes you always to these remote cor- 
ners. Any English there besides yourself ? " 

** No, I believe there were not," replied Miss Colpoys. ** I 
always avoid English winter visitors and their ailments, un- 
less I know something of them at home." 

** Did you see anything of Brancepeth, the banker's son, in 
your travels ? " put in George Colpoys. " He has come home 
and taken the Dunes House, and Fossebraye told me he had 
come over direct from St. Sever. I suppose his father and he 
have made up matters, since he is able to set up for himself. 
I think I shall call on him some day soon." 

** I believe I crossed with him on the packet," answered 
Dorothy. " I think — yes, I am certain, now you mention it — 
I noticed the name of Brancepeth on some luggage." 

" Did you have a good passage over ? " inquired Lord Earls- 
field. " If you had waited another week or two you might 
have got Harold to take care of you." 

This was the first formal announcement of the return of 
the heir-apparent which had been vouchsafed to the Earlscourt 
family, though various straws had shown them that the wind 
was set in that direction. An uncomfortable feeling pervaded 
the table. Mrs. Firebrace swallowed a cupful of hot tea so 
hastily as to run some risk of choking, while George began 
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vigorously to butter toast. Each felt that Lord Earlsfield's 
eyes were upon him or her, and each trembled lest his or her 
face might betray some indication of the general uneasiness. 

**Give me another egg — a fresh one," said his lordship, 
sternly. *' I daresay I did not mention to yon before, Hen- 
rietta, that Harold is now coming home for good. He is old 
enough to dispense with the services of a tutor, and it is quite 
time that he began to apply himself to learning something of 
the duties of his position." 

Lord Earlsfield looked round the table as if inviting some 
remark, but the others seemed to have had their appetites sud- 
denly sharpened towards the close of the meal, and were all 
engrossed in breakfast. His lordship pushed away his plate 
and sat stiffly back in his chair. 

** He will occupy the north rooms at the end of the cor- 
ridor," said he at length ; " you will be good enough to give 
orders, Henrietta." 

" Is he better ? " asked Mrs. Firebrace, shortly. She stood 
in less awe of her brother than any of the others, and was the 
only one who dared to cross tempers with him. 

** I was not aware he had been unwell, madam," snapped 
his lordship, with a frown. " So far as I know, there has been 
nothing the matter with him since he got better of that low 
fever in Florence two years ago. When Carshalton last 
wrote me, Harold was in excellent health and spirits. You, 
at least, will be glad that Harold is coming home, Mary," he 
added, turning to Miss Donne with a nervous wistful smile. 
" The house must be dull for you without any companion of 
your own age." 

" We shall be glad to see him again," said George, with an 
effort at affectionate geniality, prompted by the thought of 
that interview in the library that was still before him. "Let 
me see, he will be twenty-one at midsummer, won't he ? " 
You will have to do something handsome to celebrate his 
majority." 

" We have never yet had to do anything to celebrate our 
majorities," returned Lord Earlsfield, gloomily ; " when the 
town of Earlsport was mindful of its obligations to our house, 
the inhabitants never omitted to celebrate the c^xsaas^^ ^aks^ 
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of the heir of the manor in a fitting fashion. In their pres- 
ent frame of mind the best service they can offer to me or to 
my son is to take no notice of the event. When you have 
finished hreakfast, George, you will find me waiting you in 
the library ; " and my lord stalked glumly away, leaving the 
memher to hastily swallow the remainder of his tea and to 
follow him. 

'* Heaven help us I" said Mrs. Firebrace, in a low voice, 
when the door had closed upon her brother. "What is to 
become of us ? Our lives won't be safe in the house with Har- 
old. Lady Whitehead, who was staying in the same hotel in 
Geneva, says he hecomes quite outrageous when contradicted. 
He broke a waiter's arm in one of his passions, and Captain 
Carshalton had to pay ever so much money to pacify the 
man." 

" I am going in June," observed Dorothy, indifferently, " so 
I shall be well out of the way. Besides, the poor fellow al- 
ways liked me." 

" Of course you will go," bridled Mrs. Firebrace ; " who 
ever heard of you staying anywhere where you could be of 
any use ? Ever since you got that money you have never 
been good for anything. No good comes of making a woman 
too independent. Poor Major Firebrace always said so." 

" I can easily imagine that he had reason to make the re- 
mark," said Dorothy, drily. 

" Poor Harold 1 " broke in Mary Donne, to check the grow- 
ing tendency to sisterly amenities. "Perhaps his mind has 
grown more settled; and we must try, for Lord Earlsfield's 
sake, to make as much of him as we can." 

" Make much of him I " re-echoed Mrs. Firebrace. " Who 
can make much of a madman ? You don't know the moment 
he may fly at you. It is a shame — a selfish shame of Lord 
Farlsfield to bring him here, when he would be so much bet- 
ter looked after in a private asylum. It is all his pride, and 
as the Bible says, * Pride goeth before destruction ' — so we shall 
be murdered or the house burned down," she added, empha- 
sising the text and her application of it with a sniff. 

" Yet one can't blame him," said Dorothy, with a sigh ; " it 
would be very hard to shut the poor boy up. And of course 
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Earlscourt is Olafe's own, and he can bring any one here he 
likes." 

** Yes ; but he has no right to endanger other people^s lives," 
retorted Mrs. Firebrace. " It is very easy for you, Dorothea, 
to speak so when you can do anything you please and go any- 
where; but what is to become of me? Ah! if poor Major 
Firebrace had only been alive, all would have been so differ- 
ent." 

" According to your own account the difference would not 
have been in your favour. How often do you say that you 
went about in terror of your life when the Major was in his 
tantrums ? And don't you always tell us you never knew a 
day's happiness until he was dead ? " 

" Jrue happiness," retorted the widow, shifting her posi- 
tion to a religious vantage-ground — **true happiness, I said, 
which is quite another thing from what people of this world 
mean by happiness. Major Firebrace was not a Christian 
certainly, and if he had lived my soul might have been ex- 
posed to peril like his. But he could always protect his wife 
from a dangerous lunatic." 

" As the dangerous lunatic is your own nephew, I think he 
might come within the range of your Christian sympathies," 
answered Dorothy, with the faintest suspicion of a sneer. 
" You are always preaching to me about bearing crosses, and 
now that you have got one you don't seem to relish it over- 
much ; " and gathering up her letters and envelopes very 
carefully from the table, Dorothy swept upstairs to her own 
room. 

" You hear how she scoffs, Mary, my dear," groaned Mrs. 
Firebrace, with a shake of her head. " I fear poor Dorothy is 
very unregenerate. My aunt's money has been auythiug but 
a blessing to her. What a vast amount of good she might do 
with her means if she only took an interest in Christian work, 
instead of which she spends it all upon herself, going about 
alone to all sorts of out-of-the-way places in a way that can't 
be right. I trust she may yet be awakened. We must all 
wait for the troubling of the waters, and I can't but feel for 
her when I think that I was once myself as nearly lost as 
she is. Yes, my dear, if I had died when th^ M&V^^ ^^^s^ 
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I should have just gone to hell with him. But the girl is 
gone." 

It was too true. No sooner had Mrs. Firebrace thrown 
back her head and fixed her eyes on the ceiling, as was her 
custom when she desired to deliver herself of a sermon, than 
Mary Donne had stolen softly from the room ; and the mis- 
tress of Earlscourt, with a sigh for the levity of those among 
whom her lot was cast, gathered up her keys and sought the 
housekeeper to concert preparations for the heir-apparent. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

• HECELma THE MEMBER. 

Meanwhile the conference in the library had been going 
on not very much to the satisfaction of either of the parties 
engaged in it. The blandness which Xtord Earlsfield had dis- 
played at breakfast had been banished by the too evident con- 
sternation which the news of Harold^s coming had spread at 
the table; and before the conversation opened, George felt 
that he would sell his chance of any immediate pecuniary re- 
lief for a very slight equivalent. 

Settling himself stiffly at his writing-table, and motioning 
his brother to a chair in front of him. Lord Eaiisfield arranged 
his papers with a magisterial air, placed his spectacles on his 
nose, and commenced. " May I presume to inquire what your 
plans are — if you have formed any— in the event of a general 
election ? I have it on good authority that if Ministers are de- 
feated on this Irish business they intend to go to the coun- 
try." 

" My intentions ? " asked George. " Why, of course I shall 
do whatever you wish. I don't suppose you will let the bor- 
ough go out of the family without a fight." 

** I should of course be sorry to see the ' borough go out of 
the family,' as you say,*' returned my lord drily. " A Colpoys, 
or a Colpoys's nominee, has sat for the borough since the 
Long Parliament ; and until you were returned I am bound 
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to say the obUgation has always been on the side of Earls- 
port." 

'' I don't see why you should come down upon me as the 
exception," grumbled George, doggedly. " Haven't I always 
done just as you wanted me, and voted as you desired me ? 
The only real quarrel I have ever had with the constituency 
was when I voted against my party on Reform at your request 
and went into the Cave." 

*' It appears to me," said Lord Earlsfield, loftily, " that you 
are utterly ignorant of the most elementary principles that 
should influence the mind of a legislator. If your own judg- 
ment is not strong enough to direct your vote, I think you 
ought to be extremely grateful to any one whose experience 
of politics and interest in the welfare of the country came to 
your assistance." 

" WeU, so I am," said Greorge, hastily ; ** you know I have 
always had unbounded confidence in your opinion ; and I 
don't think you can say I have failed to take advantage of it." 

** Yes, sir, you have," said Lord Earlsfield, sternly. '* I do 
not allude now to the mere matter of voting, but I must say 
that you have not taken sufficient pains to cultivate your con- 
stituency. If you had exerted yourself as you ought to have 
done, we might have avoided the expensive contest of last 
election, as well as the du't which the ' Mercury ' and other 
scurrilous prints saw fit to throw at us. I can't in my position 
stoop to take up a conciliatory attitude to these Earlsport 
Badicals, who owe all they have to our family, and of course 
turn round to bite the hands that fed them ; but you, sir — it 
should have been your task to pacify and humour tiiem as far 
as a gentleman could." 

" Damned hard all this ! " said George to himseK, " when it 
is his own domineering conduct that has put up every one's 
back ; but I daren't tell him so." Then aloud, "Haven't I 
done all that any man can do ? Don't I go about among 'em 
and shake hands all over the place? Didn't I lecture last 
winter in the Earlsport Athenaeum on * Eichard Baxter ' ? " 

"Yes, and got well ridiculed for your pains," said Lord 
Earlsfield, with a grim smile at the fun which the * Mercury' 
had poked at Greorge and his lecture, " And soma oxsa ^^^t^^^sfew 
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to the Radical paper and showed that half your lecture was 
stolen from one of the Quarterlies. You may rememher the 
* Mercury ' printed the original and your plagiarisms in i)aral- 
lel columns, with appropriate comments ? That was another 
of your mistakes." 

** Well, I gave a newspaper man ten pounds for it, and it 
ought to have heen original for the money," retorted George. 
'*And I am sure I always subscribe to these cursed local 
objects and charities, and all that kind of thing, when I have 
got any money to give them. They are dunning me just now 
for a contribution to the Earlsport Hospital, but I am so hard 
up that unless you " 

" And then you do nothing in Parliament, sir," interrupted 
his brother, — ^absolutely nothing. You pair for more than 
half the session, and come here, on pretence of delicate health, 
for the other half. Look here," taking up two or three vol- 
umes from the edges of which white paper-markers ominously 
projected, " what did you do last session ? On the 3d of March 
you moved for papers relating to the Burstington colliery ex- 
plosion " 

" And got them," put in George, with modest triumph. 

" On 11th June you moved the adjournment of the House, 
and did not speak when the debate was resumed ; and on 4th 
August you called the attention of the Board of Works to the 
ventilation of the smoking-room of the House of Commons. 
Now, sir, I put it to you, is that a creditable session's work for 
a member of Parliament ? " 

" Why the devil does Hansard index these books of his ? " 
groaned George, inwardly ; " he could never have fished out 
all that if he had had to go over the files of the * Times/ " 

" Well," he said, "I don't see how I can help it. I did well 
enough as long as I had the Muddleham Point lighthouse to 
go upon. That was always good for one speech a session, and 
might have been so still if these asses of the Trinity House 
had not gone for it in earnest and built it. Really, nowadays 
there is nothing so preposterous that you can take it up with 
the certainty that it will last you as a subject. Some meddle- 
some fool of a secretary is always sure to come and do what 
you want, and then you are all adrift again." 
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"Bahl" said Lord Earlsfield, "I don't mean, these petty 
local things. I applied myself to politics — ^to politics in the 
higher sense of the word. The very first session I was in the 
House I spoke to a motion of Lord Althorpe's on Reform. 
Why do you not make yourself master of some great suhject 
that would command the attention of the House and the 
country ? There are plenty of questions, such as India, or the 
Colonies, or Army Reform, or Russia in Central Asia, that 
you might easily take up." 

" There are fellows," said George, slowly, " that have got 
one or other of these things for their own special fads, and 
the House is so much pestered by them that it won't stand 
outsiders. Besides, these fellows themselves are down upon 
any one who meddles with their subjects as if they were 
poachers. But if you really think I should go in for some- 
thing of that kind, I'll have a shy at it. The colonies are all 
pretty well picked up— even the smallest of them. But I'll 
take a look at them. I got a Blue-book about Prince Edward's 
Island the other day. Somewhere in America I think it is, if 
it isn't in the Malay Archipelago. It must have a Govern- 
ment, or an Assembly, or something of that sort, that wants 
pitching into," mused George, his legislative ambition warm- 
ing up at the thought. '^ I think I'll take a look at Prince 
Edward's Island, and see what can be made of it, if you ap- 
prove." 

" Umph," was Lord Earlsfield's very doubtful response. 

" And I'll set to work and go about the town a bit. I'll 
drop into the Exchange and the Club to-day, now I think of 
it. Alderman Hanmer has asked me to dinner next Tuesday. 
I didn't think of going ; but after what you have just said, I 
shall accept his invitation." 

" Faugh I " was Lord E3arlsfield's only comment on this 
practical application of his lecture. 

"And," continued George, making a rush at the subject 
which lay nearest his heart, " it would be well to throw out a 
few subscriptions. There is the Hospital and the Lifeboat — 
that catches the fisherman ; and a few guineas to the soup- 
kitchen would do me a deal of good. But I am absolutely 
run out. I have had heavy calls upon me. If you could sea 
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your way to letting me have some money just now, we would 
get the full henefit of it when the election comes round." 

"Not a farthing," said his brother, promptly. "If you 
can't contrive to get along on your income, you must find 
means to add to it by your own exertions. It seems to be 
taken for granted in this family that I am to supply all its 
members with unlimited means of extravagance, and worse. 
Bead that, sir," said Lord Earlsfield, taking a note from his 
desk between his finger and his thumb, and tossing it over to 
his brother with an expression of intense disgust ; ^^ read that 
insolent epistle, and judge for yourself whether I am to sub- 
mit to be made an object of prey to all who, to my sorrow, 
can claim relationship with me." 

The letter was at all events short, and to the point : — 

" 12 Shaftto St., Cambebwell, Friday Morning, 

" My dear Earlsfield, — ^I trust you won't mind my tak- 
ing the liberty of asking you to lend me £350. I would not 
venture on such a request upon the supposition of any regard 
of yours for me personally ; but I know your horror of any- 
thing like an esclandre connected with our name, and I feel 
that I am doing you a service in enabling you to prevent it. 
I have got an execution in the house, and shall be in jail on 
Monday ; and the whole business will be in the Society papers 
by the middle of the next week, unless you can see your way 
to oblige me with the sum I have mentioned (£350), which 
will just suffice to make matters square. — Believe me, my 
dear Earlsfield, your affectionate brother, 

^' Jambs Colpoys." 

" There, sir," said Lord Earlsfield, when George had read 
the letter, " what do you think of that ? " 

" Poor Jim 1 " sighed George, " I daresay he is in a bad 
way. I must say he is a cool hand to write in that way," he 
added, while a stray wish crossed his mind that he himself 
could have courage enough to treat his elder brother in the 
same cavalier fashion. 

" Grossest impertinence ! " ejaculated Lord Earlsfield, ris- 
ing in wrath and pacing the room. " Esclandre indeed I As 
if there were any scandal that human wickedness can cause 
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that he has not already connected with our name. Why, even 
in the Society papers that came in this morning he is figur- 
ing : * The hay mare has again sold her backers,' " continued 
my lord, reading from one of the obnoxious prints, " * and 
among others who have come a cropper over the Liverpool 
Meeting, we understand that the Honourable Jim Colpoys has 
sustained the worst injuries.' Jim I The Honourable Jim 1 I 
Cropper 111 I wish from my very soul he would break his 
neck." 

" I told him the bay would sell him," muttered Greorge to 
himself. And then aloud, feeling that he must make a last 
charge, even if it was a forlorn hope, " But my request is a 
very different one. You wish me to be returned again for the 
borough, and it is perfectly impossible that I can keep up my 
position as a member, to say nothing of pleasing the constitu- 
ency, unless you lend me a hand just now." 

*' Why don't you try your sister ? " snapped his lordship. 
" She has plenty of money, and nothing to do with it, and I 
understand she has repeatedly helped you before." 

*' She can't, or she won't, now," replied Greorge, gloomily. 
" She told me the other day that it would take her all her time 
to keep things square imtil she got her summer dividends, and 
that she could not give me a fraction sooner." 

" That is very odd," said Lord Earlsfield. " I happened to 
learn by accident the other day that she had drawn eight 
thousand pounds quite recently. Have you any idea, George, 
what Dorothy does with her money ? " 

"None whatever," replied the member, ruefully. "She 
used always to be good for something to me until within the 
last six or eight months." 

"Strange," remarked Lord Earlsfield, meditatively. "I 
don't think she is extravagant on herself, and I don't know 
any tastes that she has to explain such an outlay. You don't 
think she plays while she is on the Continent, do you ? " 

"She hates it," returned George, with a positive air. 
" Whv, when I was at Cannes with her the winter before last 
I could never get her to go to Monaco. That is, of course, I 
didn't want to go there to play ; but — well, I thought the sight 
might interest her, you understand ? " 
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" Yes, I understand perfectly, sir," rejoined the other, with 
severe emphasis ; ** but what I don't understand is how your 
sister, since she does not play herself, and declined to allow 
you the means to gamble at Monte Carlo, manages to get 
through her income in the way she does. However, it is no 
business of mine. Her aunt, like a senseless woman, left the 
money perfectly uncoDtrolled, and so long as she does not 
touch her principal I am not going to interfere." 

^^ She has a fad for art and artists, but that need not take so 
much," observed the member, in dense ignorance of the costli- 
ness of such dissipation ; '^ and I must say she is very liberal 
generally. She gave three hundred and fifty for the sorrel 
horse she made Harold a present of when they were in Vienna. 
By the way, what an excellent chance the general election will 
afford of showing Harold something of how politics are practi- 
cally worked among us I " 

*^ Ah I " sighed Lord Earlsfield, sitting down again and 
resting his head on his hand. George had changed his tactics 
with such rapidity as to catch him without the proof -armour 
which he usually put on when his son was in question. 

'*I can take him about with me," continued the artful 
member, pressing the advantage which he saw he had gained, 
" and make him known to every one, and show him how local 
interests are worked, and where the wires are pidled. He 
could not have a better chance of gaining useful experience 
for the position he will have to occupy. Besides, his presence 
would do me a world of good. You can't mix in these mat- 
ters, but it would give me points to have the future Lord 
Earlsfield actively supporting me. It would make matters 
much more pleasant with the town, as well as give him a start 
in popularity. But as you don't think of taJdug an interest in 
my standing, there is no good in talking," he concluded, with 
a prolonged sigh. 

Lord Earlsfield still leaned his head upon his hand, and as 
the member saw that he was much moved, he felt half ashamed 
of the part he had played. " But it was my only card," he 
apologised to himself -, '* and if he had just behaved like a 
Christian, I would not have tabled it." 

'* George," said Lord Earlsfield with an effort, as he looked 
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fixedly into his brother's face, " you must know as well as I 
do how the matter stands. Grod knows whether or not Harold 
will ever be able to face public life. It is some years now 
since he has had anything like a serious attack. Carshalton 
is hopeful ; and the Paris doctors say that it is quite probable 
that the cloud may altogether pass from him as he grows 
older. But they are against excitement — ^above all, against 
thwarting him on anything his mind is deeply set upon. 
What you propose is very thoughtful, and if he is at all 
able to go about and mix in public matters, your companion- 
ship would be of the greatest possible advantage. You 
would be more of a companion to him than I could be, for 
I daresay I am not sociable — I never was. I never thought 
you a bad fellow, George. You have been extravagant, 
and idle, and unconscientious " — the member winced as each 
of these traits was enumerated — ** and I have been exceed- 
ingly vexed that you have made no headway ; but I think 
that perhaps you have a kinder nature than any of us others. 
K you can befriend Harold, you establish a claim ui>on me 
that it would be sinful to disown. God knows I would give 
my own life and spend my last farthing, if that would keep 
my poor boy in his sane senses when I am gone ! " 

" Earlsfield," said the member, springing to his feet and 
seizing his brother's hands with a burst of genuine feeling, " I 
shall stand by your son while there is a breath of life in me. 
I swear it to you before God. I am not a good man ; I never 
set up for being one ; but Harold shall never get harm for me, 
and I shall watch over him as if he were a son of my own. I 
was a beast to speak of him to you just now as I did, when I 
knew so well how you must be troubled about him." 

The two stood hand in hand, each looking earnestly into 
the other's face, with a bond of more brotherly feeling between 
them than they had perhaps felt since childhood. 

" No, no," said Lord Earlsfield, " it is as weU. We shall 
understand each other better in future, now that we have 
spoken of him. Leave me now, George, and I shall remem- 
ber to send you a cheque on Brancepeths' this afternoon." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A MATTER OF BUSINESS. 

The most acute interest in gossip begins to pall in time. 
Stephen Brancepeth's return had ceased to be more than one 
of the commonplaces of Earlsport small-talk ; and though 
nobody pretended to deny that there was a mystery connected 
with him, or could assert that he had fathomed it when sub- 
jected to cross-examination, the fact remained that Braneepeth 
was possessed of money, a good house, and his old position in 
society, if he cared to take it up. Here were positive facts, and 
Earlsport liked to have positive facts when any one's status 
was in question. 

At the Earlsport bank, whither business not unfrequently 
took him, the clerks had become habituated to his visits, and 
no longer received him as if he carried explosive elements 
about his person, but recognised his preferential claim to 
courtesy and prompt attention. His old friend Mr. Jellicoe 
would venture to engage him in little conversations, would 
mention small items connected with the business of the bank 
which he was not in the habit of discussing with lay customers, 
and would show his interest in all Stephen's doings in many 
little ways. He kept the young man's account carefully under 
his own eye, and often in his leisure moments looked at the 
details as if some light might be thrown by them upon the 
source from which they were derived. The worthy old man 
had more than once endeavoured to interest his principal by 
mentioning, among other news of the counting-room, Mr. 
Stephen's calls ; but the banker had shown no curiosity or 
disposition to inquire about his son's movements. 

When Stephen Braneepeth strolled into the Earlsport 
Bank a day or two after he had received bis father's note, he 
found that he was evidently expected. Mr. Jellicoe, leaving 
Mr. Hurst, Lord Elsedale's coal-agent, although he was one of 
the best customers of the bank, fluttered up to him with a 
" Mr. Braneepeth will be glad to see you, sir," and himself 
ushered Stephen along the dark passage which he knew so 
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well, and with the announcement, " Mr. Stephen, sir," roused 
the banker from his labours. Mr. Brancepeth looked up with 
rather a severe expression at his son and the old cashier stand- 
ing in his door. ** Mr. who ? " he inquired rather sharply ; 
and then in more courteous tones, ** Ah yes, I am obliged by 
this attention. Will you be seated, and excuse me for one 
moment ? We shall not need to detain you, Mr. Jellicoe," 
and he once more resumed his addition of a long column of 
figures. 

When Jellicoe had retired with an appealing look to 
Stephen, the latter, having seated himself in as nonchalant a 
manner as he could assume, was able to note the changes that 
had passed over his father's face since he last saw it. Yes, 
Mr. Brancepeth had decidedly aged. His cheeks were more 
sunken, there were more furrows in his brow than Stephen 
was familiar with, and his white hair was retreating still 
farther and farther from the bald spot on his crown. His 
eyes, too, had retreated, but their keen fire was yet undimmed 
when he glanced from under his grey eyelashes, and the lines 
of the mouth were hard and firm as of yore. It was not a 
face that suggested yielding or compromise, and Stephen 
rapidly recalled many unpleasant recollections ; and with the 
memory of the last and most stormy encounter crowding back 
into his thoughts, all the native obstinacy of the Brancepeth 
blood took possession of him. He shifted in his chair, took 
out his watch, and then looked towards his father as an in- 
timation that he was waiting ui>on him for his pleasure. 

Mr. Brancepeth wrote down a total, made a note on his 
blotting-pad, and looked up at his son. **You have come 
back, Stephen, I understand," he said, in his usual deliberate 
matter-of-fact tones. " Will you not shake hands ? " 

" Certainly, sir," said the son, who was quite taken aback 
by this request. He had rehearsed the interview with his 
father over and over again, and had perfected himself in the 
parts which he might have to play ; but here he was at the 
outset cast for a rdle which he had not studied. 

He went up to the table and took the hand which the old 
man extended to him. Their eyes met, but there was no gleam 
of feeling, no light of afPection, interchanged bet^efcXL -^SsiKai.. 
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Stephen felt the sense of past wrongs hurning more and more 
within, and with difficulty restrained the bitterness he felt. 
His father was cold and collected, and carefully feeling his 
way. *' Sit down," said the banker, motioning Stephen with 
a wave of his hand to a chair nearer his own desk. He him- 
self sat down again in his usual seat and mechanically took a 
a pencil in his hand. 

** So you are living at the Dunes House ? " said Mr. Brance- 
peth at last. 

** Yes ; I have bought it, as perhaps you are aware. The 
purchase was made through your bank." 

" Your fortunes seem to have prospered since the date of 
your last letter to me." 

" If they have, you must be well aware that they owed 
nothing to your assistance," said Stephen, unable to suppress 
the bitter retort. 

** Quite correct," replied his father calmly; "I have no 
wish to claim any credit for your success. But I do not sup- 
pose that you have made yourself independent by your own 
exertions ? " 

" You are quite right. With my previous training I found 
myself quite unqualified to do anything by my own exertions, 
and had therefore to accept the starvation to which you aban- 
doned me." 

" Exactly as I thought," commented Mr. Brancepeth, quite 
unmoved. " You will do me the justice to recollect that I 
warned you whither the course you chose to embark upon 
would lead you ; " and the banker mechanically made a mark 
on his blotting-pad, as if he were scoring to himself in the 
controversy. 

" I only remember that when I was sick and reduced to 
my last shilling, my distress compelled me to ask your help; 
and I have never since ceased to reproach myself for this 
weakness." • 

" Naturally, for I took no notice of your letter : it was no 
part of my plan to do so," observed Mr. Brancepeth, in his 
most measured and matter-of-fact way. 

** Fortunately for myself," said Stephen, in high indignor 
tion, ^^ I was able to make my way outside the sphere of your 
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plans. And now, if you will be good enough to let me know 
why you have sent for me, I shall be obliged. You broke all 
the natural ties that were between us ; and now, thank God I I 
am independent of you, and I do not choose to have my mind 
embittered by having all these painful memories revived." 

*' Nor did I send for you with any such object," said the 
banker. " I simply desired this interview upon a mere matter 
of business, — to suit my own views, and perhaps to serve your 
interests, should my proposals recommend themselves to you. 
If you will permit me to put a few inquiries to you, I can as- 
sure you that they are prompted by no feelings of curiosity or 
enmity, or even of — of natural affection, as the expression 
goes, but are made on purely business grounds." 

Stephen bit his lip, and reflected for a little. " Well, sir, 
your questions," he at length said ; " but I must warn you that 
I shall exercise my discretion in answering them or not, as 
may seem good to me." 

"You will be guided by your own judgment," said the 
banker, with a formal inclination of the head ; ** and now, will 
you tell me whether or not you are possessed of independent 
means ? " 

*'I am in command of means which are sufficient to 
justify any gentleman in regarding himself as independent." 

"Will you tell me how you became possessed of this 
money ? " 

*' I shall certainly decline to do so." 

" Quite so," returned the banker meditatively. " And now 
I must apologise for my next query. May I venture to inquire 
if you still entertain an intention of marrying Miss — Miss 
Sparshott, I think, was her name ? " 

Stephen flushed angrily, and half rose from his seat. ** I 
think, sir, you might have spared me the necessity of paying 
this tribute to the success of your harshness. But, for the 
young lady's sake only, I feel bound to declare that I can never 
marry Miss Sparshott." 

" I merely asked as a matter of business," said Mr. Brance- 
peth, simply. " I assure you I am as desirous to avoid any 
subject likely to raise further bad feelings between us as you 
can be. And now to my next question. Atq ^o"vx xcvas^cv*^^ 
7 
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already ? ^' and the old man bent his keen eyes full upon his 
son^s face. 

Stephen involuntarily started, but controlled himself, and 
met his father's intent gaze with a look equally penetrating. 

" That question, too, I must decline to answer," he said. 

*^ Just so," responded the old man, as his eyes fell upon the 
table, and he abstractedly made another mark upon his blot- 
ting-pad. Again he looked up. '* One question more, and I 
have done. Is there any circumstance connected with your 
present position, with regard to the money you are x>ossessed 
of, which, if the world, if society, were acquainted with it, 
would prejudice your credit as a man of honour and honesty ? " 

**I might rightly resent such a question," replied Stephen; 
"but as the name of Brancepeth is common to us both, it may 
reassure you to know that nothing which I have done will in 
any way lessen its respect." 

" I believe you," said his father, with more feeling than he 
had hitherto shown ; and he sat for some time apparently im- 
mersed in thought. 

At last he looked up, and, turning to his son, said, ^^ You 
have answered me so far, but I cannot say that I am much 
wiser. I shall now tell you why I have sent for you, and the 
proposals I have to make to you. It will take some time, and 
I beg you will hear me to the end without interrupting me. 
When you have heard me out, you can state your own views, 
and decide for yourself. Since the breach occurred between us, 
I have naturally had to think a good deal as to how my wealth 
and business were to be disposed of after my death. With re- 
gard to my wealth there would have been little difficulty, and 
I have thought of several schemes which might be promoted 
by it, though none of them is much to my satisfaction, for I 
am no believer in founding charities. I have, however, a 
scheme here," and he tapped his drawer, " for endowing a chair 
in Cambridge for teaching the principles of banking and 
practical finance, which may serve my purpose as well as any 
other, should I be obliged to have recourse to it. So much for 
my money. But with regard to my banking business the 
matter is widely different. I suppose a man of taste," and the 
banker could not repress a bitter sneer towards his son, " will 
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ridicule the idea that a petty provincial hanker should feel any 
sort of sentiment ahout the business of his father and grand- 
father, and his great-grandfather, coming to an end in his own 
person, as if he were the last descendant of an old baronial 
house dating from the Conquest, on the verge of extinction. 
Well, I feel it is a weakness, but I cannot divest myself of it. 
This house was built by Brancepeth brains, and by hard work 
and honourable ambition, and now the work that has been 
carried on so long and so successfully seems likely to come to 
an end when I lay down my pen. 

" I could easily bring fresh blood into the firm," he con- 
tinued, after a short pause. " There are many excellent and 
able men of business who would only be too eager to obtain a 
partnership in Brancepeth Brothers. They might even im- 
prove the business, for I daresay I am getting rather behind 
the times. But though the old name might be kept, the old 
directing Brancepeth spirit would be gone. New men might 
even drag the old name through the dirt. Or I might still keep 
the bank ' Brancepeth Brothers ' if I chose to allow the littie 
word ' Limited ' to be put after it. The shares would fetch a 
fine premium, and reach a quotation which would make the 
Metropolitan and Rural open its eyes. But no ; I have 
thought of all this over and over again. The bank came into 
existence with the Brancepeths, and when there is no longer 
a Brancepeth to carry it on the shutters will be put up." 

Mr. Brancepeth had fallen into half-musing tones, talking 
as much to himself as to Stephen, who, in spite of his resent- 
ment, could not help being touched by the idea of lonely and 
driftless old age that was thus brought home to him. And he 
too, after all, was a Brancepeth, one of those men who made 
this business ; and he looked back upon his early youth when 
the bank was to his boy^s mind an institution not less splendid 
than the Bank of England, and Brancepeth Brothers an ances- 
try scarcely less exalted than those of the peers of the realm. 
It was with more subdued feelings, and with a rising wave of 
sympathy, that he heard his father resume. 

** As you know, I had once intended that you should suc- 
ceed me in the business. Then when you chose to thwart my 
wishes and to openly disobey me, I dropped the idsa.. "^o*^ '•Qa^ 
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you have returned to Earlsport without any profession, and 
are evidently living a life of idleness, it has occurred to me to 
make you another proposal. If you enter the bank as my 
partner, with such a share of the profits as will prove a hand- 
some addition to your present means, if you do your best to 
master the business, and give me satisfaction — I mean purely 
in our business relations," he added, as he perceived some 
signs of irritated impatience on Stephen's part — "and an 
assurance that the bank will be carried on in the old ways 
after I am gone, I shall leave you the business and the whole 
of my money. Do not misunderstand me," he went on, as 
he noticed on Stephen's part signs of interruption. ** I make 
you this proposal on no grounds of natural relationship, nor 
from any affection that might be supposed to exist between us. 
You bear the name of the firm : I have a confidence, well or 
ill founded, that the old established credit of the house would 
be safe in your hands ; and therefore it is more to my taste to 
leave the business to you than to throw away my money on 
charity. Now you have my proposals, and I have frankly 
told you my motives : it is for you to say how far they meet 
your views, I may be pardoned, however, for saying, as an 
old man sx>eaking to a young man, that a life of idleness is 
not the best career for one in the full vigour of bodily and 
mental activity." 

Stephen sat silently, while his father turned away and 
played with his pencil and tapped the red-taped and docketed, 
files that were lying before him on the desk. Affairs had 
taken so unexpected a turn that he felt his head whirling 
round— could not think, far less speak. Here was all that he 
had so bitterly regretted the loss of once— the Brancepeth 
wealth — now offered for his acceptance, and he might spurn 
it if he chose. He had once looked forward to that partner- 
ship now offered him as a happy and natural future, but mixed 
up with it had been visions of a pretty house on the banks of 
the Else, and Cloete Sparshott a sweet wife among the roses 
to welcome him when he escaped from the ledgers and bill- 
books of Brancepeth brothers. Then came the memory of his 
losses, his bitter struggle with penury when an offer such as 
was now made to him would have been his salvation, and he 
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felt inclined to cry out, " To the workhouse or the hospital with 
your money ! What have I to do with it now ? " But as he 
looked again at his father and thought of the struggle the hard 
old man must have gone through to go thus far, of his rever- 
ence for the family name — which was Stephen's own too —and 
for the family work, he could not help feeling touched. After 
all, the victory was with him, Stephen, however his father 
might seek to minimise it hy the footing on which it was 
placed, and he felt he might be generous under the circum- 
stances. So he resolved hastily to meet his father in his own 
tnood. 

*' Well, sir," he said at length, " I confess your proposal 
has taken me a good deal by surprise. Your confidence of 
course flatters me, and the greatest respect I can show both to 
you and to it is to think carefully over the matter. I suppose 
you do not wish me to give you an immediate answer ? " 

" Certainly not," promptly returned the banker ; " a part- 
nership in Brancepeth Brothers is not a responsibility to be 
undertaken without reflection. You are at perfect liberty to 
satisfy yourself as to the position of the house and as to my 
private affairs, since these enter into the proposed arrange- 
ment." He rang one of several bell-knobs close to his chair. 
" Mr. Jellicoe," he said, when the cashier quickly made his 
appearance, " you will give Mr. Stephen Brancepeth any in- 
formation about the business of the bank that he may require, 
and show him any of the books, my private accounts and all, 
that he may wish to see. — ^You wiU find Mr. Jellicoe a most 
trustworthy guide in all matters relating to the firm. And I 
believe," he added, when the cashier had again quitted the 
room, " that a little trouble will convince you that your future 
position will be a good one — that your influence will be very 
considerable here and in the counties round about, and that 
you might marry into the peerage without any charge of pre- 
sumption." 

Stephen started and cast a searching look at his father, but 
the old man's face was impassive. " I need detain you no 
longer," he said. "Take your own time to think over the 
matter, and when you have made up your mind, come and 
dine with me and let me know the result. You can dres^ axL<l 
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sleep in your old room, which you will find as you left it ; " 
and father and son formally shook hands, and each thought 
that he detected a warmer pressure in the other's grasp than 
on their first meeting. 

In the dark passage Stephen ran against Mr. Jelliooe, 
whose face was contorted into an idiotic expression of de- 
light. 

** I knew it would all come right, Mr. Stephen— I knew it 
from the first," whispered the old man. " Providence would 
never allow an old house like Brancepeth Brothers to come to 
an end. It could not do without it, sir, no more than it could 
do without the Bank of England — which it would he rank 
atheism to suppose such a thing. You are a lucky man, Mr. 
Stephen." 

**Luck sometimes comes too late, Jellicoe," returned Ste- 
phen, gloomily. '' If it had come to me two years ago, things 
might be very different." 

*' Money is always in time whenever it comes," said Mr. 
Jellicoe. " And if you have been kept tight a bit, it will be all 
the better for you now. Want of money makes you know the 
worth of it, and if you have got hardened and soured a bit you 
will make all the better man of business. There's no bowels 
in banking. Look at your father : he is hard as flint, and 
what a success he has been ! Now as for me," added Mr. 
Jellicoe with a sigh, " my good-nature would run any business 
into the ' Gazette ' in a fortnight. Thank God ! I have no 
means of exercising it." 

" You never failed to employ it on my account, Jellicoe," 
said Stephen, pressing the old man's hand, " and believe me, I 
am not ungrateful." 

" Mr. Stephen Brancepeth does not look as if he relished 
fat veal, if that was the lunch the old man has been serving 
up to him in his room," said Mr. Pemberton, a tall clerk, as 
he watched the banker's son pass out into the street. 

" I don't know what his lunch was," said Mr. Jellicoe, sen- 
tentiously, " but Mr. Stephen Brancepeth is a chip of the old 
block, and I wouldn't advise you, for your own good, Pember- 
ton, to be over-free with any remarks upon him when he 
comes here as a partner in Brancepeth Brothers." Where- 
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upon Mr. Pemberton gave a whistle of surprise and applied 
himself to his ledger, and a look of intelligence ran round all 
the desks. 



CHAPTER XV. 

UNDER THE DEYHi'S NOSE. 

Dr. Sparshott was hurrying homewards to the Museum 
through the streets of E^rlsport in a guise which, in the case 
of any other person, would have attracted general attention. 
His arms were encumbered by two or three goodly-sized vol- 
umes, which he had carried with him for reference on his 
ramble ; a huge chunk of limestone rock, in which his keen 
eye had detected the presence of a fossil; and a large bunch 
of freshly gathered sea-weed, the oozy moisture from which 
was finding its way aU down his garments. He had a small 
tin case strapped to his shoulder, and to this he had hung his 
stout walking-stick, as he had no hands free to carry it, and 
the stick, as he walked, rattled behind him with a clatter much 
like that which sounds so musical in the ear of a young officer 
when he. first puts on a sword. But Dr. Sparshott had no hat, 
and though there was a fresh cool breeze blowing in from the 
sea and tip from the harbour, he did not appear to be at all 
conscious of the deficiency. 

As he passed up a narrow lane, inhabited chiefly by work- 
ing people, the women looked after him out of their doors, and 
the children perhaps paused in their play in the gutter to stare 
for a minute ; but they were used to the doctor's oddities, and 
scarcely thought his singular appearance worth a passing re- 
mark. 

" The doctor's maizelt agen," said one to another ; " he's 
clean lost hissel amo' his stanes. But he's a cliver man the 
doctor for nothing, besides paying five shillings to Dr. Spring- 
field." This was an allusion to the gratuitous medical services 
which the doctor was sometimes dragged into rendering to the 
poorer classes in the neighbourhood of the Museum, and which 
he always accompanied by an emphatic protest aj^tais^ ^<gc5^ 
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serving the lives of possible paupers, and a dentinciation of 
the empiricism of medical practice. 

The doctor hurried up the lane and turned into EarlsfLeld 
Square, quite unconscious that thei*e was anything wrong in 
his outward man. Only as Mr. Alderman Hanmer's carriage 
drove slowly past, and the alderman's lady looked out from the 
window, was he recalled for an instant to the propriety ofrais 
ing his hat in answer to her amazed salutation ; but his arms 
were full of the books and the fossil, and, with an impatient 
shrug of the shoulders, he abandoned the effort. As he turned 
into the Town Hall the policeman in the vestibule looked 
askance, but saluted him, and smiled as he disappeared up- 
stairs. The doctor's eccentricities were well known in Earls- 
port, and helped not a little to sustain his character as a man 
of genius, as eccentricities very frequently do, whether they 
come naturally or are judiciously put on. 

** How late you are, father 1 " said Cloete, meeting him at 
the door. " Your dinner has been kept warming for you for 
the last two hours. I am afraid it will not be nice. And, oh I 
father, where is your hat ? '' 

"My hat ? Why, on my head, of course. Eh ? Isn't it ? 
Bless my soul, 1 must have left it at the Cliffs I Very stupid 
of me, to be sure. Just take that fossil into my study. From 
the teeth T should say it belonged to the Ehizopodus, but that 
they seem to want cutting edges. I would rather have ex- 
pected to meet with it in coal shale, too. And I have got such 
a curious Loligo ; you should have seen how the colour-specks 
came and went at the will of the cephalopod. The Loligo is 
the calamary, Cloete, although I don't suppose you know it 
even by that name. But where the deuce is the Loligo? " 

While speaking the doctor had disencumbered himself of 
the tin box, into which he vainly looked for the specimen 
while he described it ; plunging his hands into the capacious 
pockets of his coat, and turning out an unwholesome-looldng 
debris of pebbles, shells, sand, and sea-weed ; and again turn- 
ing over the contents of his collecting-case, this time empty- 
ing them on to the table. 

" Confound it! I must have left it behind. Let me see — ^I 
had it last at the Devil's Nose. Yes ; it must be there. I rolled 
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it up in a piece of newspaper, and put it down on a flat slab of 
rock while I was looking at the Rhizopodus — if it is a Rhizo- 
podus, about which the teeth make me have my doubts. I 
would not lose that Loligo for money, for it is considerably 
differentiated from the kind usual here. Ill go back at once 
before the tide comes in." 

" No, no," cried Cloete ; " you are tired, and you want your 
dinner. Besides, your feet are wet, I can see ; and oh ! 1 do 
wish you would not walk home without your hat. What will 
the people in the streets think ? " 

** Pshaw ! " returned the doctor, testily ; " the wind isn't 
cold, and I am none the worse. But I am not going to lose 
that Loligo ; so get me another hat, Cloete, and I'll set off. 
I'll have all the better appetite by the time I come back." 

" No, no," interposed Cloete ; " I shall go myself. I shall 
easily find it, and the hat too, I daresay. The walk will do me 
good ; and Mary shall get you dry stockings, and give you 
your dinner." 

** Well," said the doctor, reflecting that an immediate pros- 
pect of dinner was not without its allurements to an appetite 
sharpened by the sea-air, " if you do want a walk, I don't 
mind. And I would like to go into the Rhizopodus this after- 
noon. But if you go, you had better make haste before the 
tide comes in. You will easily find the Loligo, right under 
the Devil's Nose, on a slab of rock, wrapped up in a piece of 
newspaper. And I shouldn't wonder if my hat were by it. 
You will easily know the Loligo ; it is the ordinary cala- 
mary." 

How far this last exposition was calculated to aid Cloete in 
the identification of the missing specimen need not be con- 
jectured, but she was not unused to such quests. The doctor s 
abstraction and confused habits of thought were manifested 
in daily acts of forgetfulness ; and a rival might have set him- 
self up with a very fair collection by gleaning on the doctor's 
track in his outdoor excursions. Cloete hurriedly made her 
simple out-of-door toilet, and having given instructions to the 
maid-servant to look after the doctor's comfort, she went out, 
and walked quickly through the streets towards the sea-shore. 

A breeze, half of spring, half of summer^ w«& \iLQf^xck% Sas^ 
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from the German Ocean ; and the sands were flecked with 
white foam-flakes hlown off the crests of the surge as they 
hroke up in a last effort to reach the shore. Before her lay a 
narrow marge of grey sands, stretching in a curve round the 
hay until it was lost in green undulating slopes, from under- 
neath which rugged beetling cliffs stood forth to face the sea. 
On her left the Dunes, a succession of low sandhills, covered 
with hoary weather-beaten grass and bent, and here and there 
a hush of ling, rose and fell, and feU and rose again, until 
they were stopped by the high walls and thick dark woods of 
Earlscourt Park. Out at sea the water was dappled with 
foam-patches little bigger than curlews ; and a little fleet of 
Earlsport flshing-boats with tall reddish-brown sails were 
•busily employed hauling their lines. A brig or, two were 
scudding along with full topsails to the northeastward, and 
the black smoke of a distant steamer rose up on the horizon. 

The salt breeze blew keenly against Cloete's face, and 
brightened her eye and heightened her colour. She had felt 
lonely and inclined to mope all day ; but her spirits rose in the 
fresh sea-air, and as she gathered her blue cloak tightly about 
her, she felt music within her responding to the murmur of 
the waves and the swell of the wind. 

As she walked along through a break in the sandhills she 
saw the woody shrubbery of the Dunes House, and caught a 
glimpse of a white gable, from which projected an oriel win- 
dow looking seaward. Did he ever sit at that window ? He 
had always been fond of the sea, and Cloete could recollect 
the time when he had seemed to haunt the beach night and 
day. Perhaps he was sitting there looking from that window 
now, and might recognise her. Not so very long ago he would 
have known her a mile away, and would have hastened to her 
side. But now he did not care to waylay her in her walks as 
in the old days, and Cloete vainly endeavoured to persuade 
herself that she was glad of it. She had seen nothing of Ste- 
phen Brancepeth since they had met at Mrs. Fossebraye's din- 
ner-party, when he had too evidently shown his intention to 
avoid her. Now she did not want to see him. Of that she 
was determined to assure herself. She had loved him then, 
as he had sworn that he loved her, and would love always. 
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She loved him yet, hut that must he her own secret, locked 
up in her own heart; and Cloete was so confident in her 
own stren^h of mind that she was sure she might cherish 
her feelings without any risk of betraying them. It was only 
natural that he should forget her as soon as he went out into 
the world and met with fairer and more fascinating girls. He 
was rich, too, and might make a great match ; while what 
was she, to aspire to marrying him? — ^the daughter of a poor 
naturalist, whose oddities were the amusement of all Earlsport, 
a salaried servant of the mayor and corporation, who stood 
only a grade higher than Mr. Wynes, his assistant, who had 
been a bird-stuffer, or taxidermist, as that gentleman was 
pleased to denominate it. Cloete had her own pride, and, 
when occasion required, she could stand up for her father's 
calling, and draw a distinction between the position of a man 
of science, however poor, and the pursuits of the rich traders of 
Earlsport, considerably to the social disadvantage of the latter. 
But to herself sh^ could not help telling over all the drawbacks 
of her own condition. She had had her dream of love, and 
had awoke from it to find herself surrounded by the hard 
realities of life ; but the world should never know any thing 
more than it already knew, and, above all, Stephen Brancepeth 
should never discover how closely the old love still clung to 
her. She would never marry — all thought of that was over ; 
and she could love Brancepeth, so long as she kept her love 
shut up in her own bosom, until he married. And when he 
did marry— ah I when he did, what then ? She was twenty- 
one, and already her life lay behind her. 

The place was full of memories. Here was the grassy 
knoll on which they had sat the night when they had last 
parted, when Stephen had told her of his quarrel with his 
father, and how, rather than give her up, he was prepared to 
face poverty, and strive to earn a living for them both by 
painting. She had pleaded with him then to do nothing rash ; 
she had begged him with tears to give her up, to forget her ; 
she had thrown herself on her knees beside him, and implored 
him to think no longer of her, — ^not to break with his father 
for her sake, whatever became of her ; and now a feeling of 
irony mixed with the remembrance of that ^sfcx^fe. "^q.nr ^ibss- 
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sionately had lie sworn that he would give her up for no 
earthly consideration I He would dare disinheritance, and 
face poverty ; toil for her, slave for her, hut relinquish her — 
never ! How proud she had been then of her lover, all sor- 
rowful as she was at his evil fortune, so gallant, so devoted, and 
so self-sacrificing ! How she had sorrowed at the desponding 
vein which she soon detected under the assumed cheerfulness 
of his earlier letters I Then came tidings of disappointment, 
failure, and privations. At last had come that dreadful letter, 
telling her that he saw no prospect of keeping soul and body 
together in Europe, — that it would be unmanly in him to tie 
her any longer to a helpless pauper, who would speedily have 
to seek in Australia or America for some means of earning 
his bread. Cloete had sent an impassioned answer, saying she 
would go with him to the end of the world, and live on the 
scraps which he left, but no answer had been returned ; and 
now Stephen Brancepeth was living in affluence at the Dunes 
House over there, while Cloete was hurrying along the beach 
to look for her father's hat, and that tiresome Loligo which is 
popularly called the calamary. 

Retrospections like these have a morbid tendency, but the 
fresh sea-breeze is an excellent tonic. Cloete Sparshott is a 
young, spirited, healthy woman. She gathers her cloak still 
more tightly about her, pushes back the hat from her brow, 
and comes back to the object of her quest. She has reached 
the end of the sands, and she stoops to gather a freshly-blown 
sea-pink as she ascends the grassy slope which leads to the top 
of the cliflPs. The view stretches out now, for she can see 
along the rock-bound coast for nearly half-a-dozen miles, as 
far as the tall white lighthouse which marks the dangerous 
reefs of Breakerness. But she has to descend again, for the 
sea comes in here into a little cove, lapping over a bed of 
white pebbles strewn over with dark-green sea-weed ; and at 
the other side of the tiny bay stands up a huge black cliff, 
throwing out an overhanging protuberance, in the sharpened 
outlines of which sailors and fishermen had for ages seen a 
resemblance to a nose, which they naturally "called after the 
Devil's ; and sharp enough the infernal feature was found to 
be by such luckless mariners as were driven upon it in the 
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hurricanes of winter. All round the margin of the grassy 
summit of the cliff were deep ruts, showing where ropes had 
been thrown and iiauled to the crew of some unfortunate ves- 
sel perishing in the boiling whirlpools below, or clinging 
vainly to the sharp jagged rocks as a protection against the 
devouring waves. 

The Devil's Nose itself was a huge spar of black rock, pro- 
jecting out beyond the line of the other cliffs, and resting on 
a base of deep-red granite which pleased the popular fancy 
for a nostril, and of which the colour might have been taken 
to indicate convivial tendencies on the part of the arch-enemy. 
Between the Nose and the sea lay a square mass of rock 
known as the Devil's Snuff-box, leaving a narrow path be- 
tween it and the Nose, by which one person could easily pass 
when the tide was out. Beyond this Cloete expected that she 
would light upon the Loligo, and perhaps the hat. She de- 
scended again to the water's edge, giving a glance toward the 
advancing tide, which was now creeping up the cove and be- 
ginning to curl itself in boiling foam about the rocks. But 
Cloete knew the cliffs well, and was experienced in the rise of 
the tides, and she saw that she had more than ten minutes to 
pass the Devil's Nose and get back dry-shod before the waters 
came up. She hurried through the narrow passage between 
the Nose and the Snuff-box, and just in the spot where she 
had expected to find the doctor's hat and the Loligo she saw 
Stephen Brancepeth standing, with his hands behind his back, 
looking out to sea. She started back and thought of flight, 
but quick as the idea of flight had come into her head, Brance- 
peth had turned round and faced her. Flight, Cloete felt, was 
now impossible. She was by no means a nervous girl, and 
possessed more self-control than probably nine out of ten wom- 
en with greater experience of the world could boast of. The 
force of the old memories, upon which she had just been 
dwelling, had, however, for the present, disarmed her to some 
extent. But it was only an instant before she could make the 
effort necessary to recover command of herself, and she had 
taken a step forward before Brancepeth could advance to 
meet her. He raised his hat and held out his hand. 

** How strange that we should meet here I " he said^ with. ^ 
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hurried and rather faltering utterance. **I had just been 
thinking of you." 

" My father forgot a specimen when he was here in the 
afternoon," returned Cloete, calmly ; " and as he was tired, 1 
came to fetch it. I think I see it yonder, and his hat too," 
she added, with a little laugh. '* Good-bye, Mr. Brancepeth. 
Please don't let me detain you." 

With a stiff little courtesy and without offering her hand, 
Cloete stepped across the sands, amid which the waters were 
now beginning to creep in to a broad flat slab of rock on 
which she saw the doctor's hat lying, with the Loligo beside 
it She opened up the newspaper and looked attentively at 
the specimen — not from scientific interest, but that she might 
get leisure to gather her composure ; and, as she told herself, 
she hoped — but did she so hope ? — ^to allow Brancepeth time to 
get out of her way. But there he still stood, planted right in 
the center of the narrow way between the Devil's Nose and 
the Snuff-box. The tide was now creeping up to the foot of 
the cliff, and there was no other way of retreat open, so she 
walked back, with a heightened colour but with a firm step, 
and carrying her head perhaps a little higher than she was 
wont. 

But Brancepeth showed no disposition to move out of her 
path. 

** Cloete," he said, holding out his hands, " this is not the 
way in which we expected to meet again when we last parted." 

The girl said nothing, but did not take his hand. There 
was a tone of tender regret in his voice that threatened to 
shake her resolution to be firm. She would make no response 
to his advances, but she might at least hear what he had to 
say. 

** We were both young then, Cloete, and people thought we 
were foolish," he went on, sadly. " I did not think so ; I do 
not think so now. My love for you was a passion that can 
only be felt once and for all. I have never ceased to love 
you. There has never been a day, never an hour, since we 
parted, that my heart has not been full of thoughts of j'^ou. I 
love you now, as you stand before me, more passionately than 
ever. I do — God help me I " 
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There was a pathos in his tones that made Cloete tremble, 
though there was also something in his manner that she did 
not understand and that filled her with dread.. She leaned 
against a mass of rock and allowed him to take her hand. 

" It was your own wish," she faltered ; " you wrote giving 
me up. You know what answer I sent you. Why should we 
speak of these things now ? " 

** Because," said Brancepeth, gloomily, "we cannot live, 
we cannot meet, without some understanding of what we are 
henceforth to be to each other. I got your letter, but it was 
months after it had been written. Had I got it sooner our lot 
might have been different. It reached me when I had just 
recovered from a dangerous illness, and after matters had oc- 
curred to me which made it too late to be of use to us. Cloete, 
dearest, your letter was the only thing wanting to complete 
my misery." 

" In that case," replied Cloete, withdrawing her hand, " I 
am extremely sorry it was sent. I know now that it was fool- 
ish — it was wrong of me to have written as I did. I should 
have accepted the release in the same spirit in which you of- 
fered it to me. But I was only a simple girl, Mr. Brancepeth, 
who knew nothing of the world," she added, flashing a look 
of indignant scorn in his face. " I apologise to you for an- 
swering your letter, and that is all I can do. You will permit 
me to pass now, if you please." 

Cloete was now mistress of the situation. Her high maid- 
enly spirit had come to her assistance. She could not con- 
ceive what Brancepeth's meaning was, but she felt that the 
time had' come when she must decide for one course or an- 
other. Her firmness rose, her head grew clear, and she was 
determined that no outward sign of weakness should betray 
the conflict of mixed feelings that was going on within her. 

" You misunderstand me, Cloete," said Brancepeth, still in- 
terposing himself before her. " I deserve your pity — ^perhaps 
your scorn. But still, for the sake of old days, for the sake of 
our old love, hear me speak. A barrier has come between us 
— one that can never be removed. I love you, Cloete, madly 
— ^better than my life— better than my soul ; but, Cloete, dear- 
est Cloete, I can never again ask you to be my wife." 
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'^Tour explanation is quite sufficient, sir,'' said Cloete, 
haughtily ; " I wish to know nothing more. Perhaps you 
will show me the respect due to a lady hy not again alluding 
to the matter. And now allow me to go." 

But Brancepeth was not yet deep enough in the mire. He 
must flounder still farther in, as is the way with men who feel 
their footing going from under them. 

" Let me at least hear you say that you helieve in my love. 
I ask nothing from you in return. Night and day, until the 
hour of my death, you must continue to be the first thought 
in my mind. Let us at least be friends — friends now and 
when we meet again. It is hard to think that, after haying 
loved as we have, we should part with coldness in our hearts. 
Oh I Cloete, would that you would let me be a friend to you, 
since I may not stand in a dearer relationship." 

" It is impossible," said she. " I will hear no more of this 
talk. You have no right to take advantage of meeting me 
here to revive the subject ; " and she forced her way past him, 
and ran swiftly through the narrow gallery between the Dev- 
il's Nose and the Snuff-box. 

^*' Oh, the sea I " she exclaimed in despair as she reached the 
other end. 

The tide was by this time in, and the pebbly strand which 
she had lately crossed was now a foot and a half under water, 
while the waves were washing up against the wall of rocks. 
The white stones glimmered dimly under the green water ; 
and the sea-weeds, which had been lying so prone and limp as 
she passed over them, were now all alive, and swaying their 
tendrils backwards and forwards on the ebb and flow of the 
tide. Cloete paused and looked before her. She would have 
to wade some thirty yards through the water before she could 
get to dry land on the other side of the cove : but better that 
than be imprisoned for hours under the Devil's Nose with 
Stephen Brancepeth ; to have to listen to love without con- 
fidence ; to have to hear him pleading for her whole heart, 
while he was only offering her half a one in return ; to have 
smouldering ashes raked up into a blaze, only that the flame 
might be put out for ever. To Cloete's practical mind, wet 
feet was a minor inconvenience compared with imprisonment 
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under the Devil's Nose with Stephen Brancepeth. There was 
no danger. There was perhaps a dash of malicious gratifica- 
tion in the act, and she was just about to step in when Brance- 
peth caught hold of her arm. 

'* Stay, Cloete I You cannot cross. You may slip on the 
' pebbles. Am I, then, so hateful to you that you cannot trust 
yourself with me until the tide falls ? " 

" I must go," said Cloete positively. " My father is waiting 
for me at home. It is your fault, Mr. Brancepeth. Had you 
allowed me to pass, I should have got over before the tide 
came in." 

** Forgive me, Cloete. I could not let go the opportunity 
of speaking to you once again. I had much to tell you — much 
that you have refused to listen to. I will not say that you 
were wrong ; but if you knew all — if you knew all that is in 
my heart— you would pity me. But you must allow me to 
carry you across." 

" Certainly not," said Cloete firmly ; " I ought not to have 
allowed you to detain me under any circumstances. You will 
please let me go alone, Mr. Brancepeth ; I must not let you 
accompany me farther. I wish you good night again." 

She had stepped down, and in another minute would have 
been in the water, but she felt herself seized and borne aloft 
through the tide. Oh 1 the grasp of those strong arms. As 
they encircled her, they seemed to imprison and subdue her 
mind as well as her body. She had felt a woman before ; 
now she was as a child in his hands— as a captive slave that 
has no will but her master's. It was vain to seek to summon 
resolution to her assistance ; she had none. Once before he 
had laughingly carried her through a pool that they had 
lighted upon in their rambles ; and she felt as she had felt 
then. Time and change and the crosses in their love had all 
vanished from her recollection. As they neared the other side, 
he bent and kissed her lips as her head lay passively against 
his shoulder, and she had only power to turn away her face 
and sob. 

As they reached dry land on the other side, Brancepeth set 
her down and stood irresolutely before her, looking into hep 

face. Cloete's tears were falling fast, and she with. d\fiBiSSN3S&:^ 

8 
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restrained her sobs. All her former spirit had deserted her ; 
she felt now so thoroughly humiliated, that she did not care 
to recover her self-possession. 

How long they stood thus she could scarcely tell. At 
length Brancepeth took her hands and said, ** You cannot un- 
derstand all this, Cloete, nor can I explain it to you now. 
When you know all, you will not think so hardly of me—- per- 
haps you will pardon me. We must learn to face our separate 
lots, but it will be hard. If I have wronged you, I suffer a 
heavy penance. Grod bless you ! " 

He raised her hand to his lips, lifted his hat, and set off with 
hurried strides, half running, across the sandhills, leaving 
Cloete standing by the shore. How the girl got home she 
could scarcely tell. The evening was falling, and a cold damp 
wind now blew in from the sea. The sullen roar of the waves 
seemed to menace her as if she had done some wrong. Sea- 
gulls wheeled overhead, shrieking stridently, as if they also 
had singled her out as the object of their indignation. The 
harbour light was throwing a fiery red gleam across the sands 
before she reached Earlsport, and she felt glad that the streets 
were so deserted. When she reached the Museum, she found 
her father fretting and fidgeting over her loDg absence. 

" You are very late, Cloete," he said pettishly ; " you must 
surely have had a long walk." 

" Yes, I had," was the reply, " and I feel very tired. But I 
have brought you the Loligo ; and your hat too," she added, 
with a hysterical attempt at a laugh. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A NIGHT- WALK. 

On the evening when Brancepeth and Cloete Sparshott had 
met under the Devil's Nose, Dorothy Colpoys retired early to 
her room at EJarlscourt. She had made neuralgia an excuse 
for goitig up-stairs, but that did not deter her from opening a 
window and looking out anxiously into the night. It was in- 
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tensely dark, — so dark that the white foam on the breakers seen 
over the tree-tops seemed* by contrast to light up the gloom ; 
but the moaning waste of ocean beyond was unenlivened by 
the lights of any passing vessel, or even by the lantern at the 
mast-head of any belated fishing-boat wishing to signal to 
friends on shore that it was running over the bar. An unin- 
viting night to look out upon, and still more to adventure 
into. 

So Dorothy Colpoys might have thought as she turned 
round, after she had carefully closed the shutters, to the bright 
fire that was blazing in the room. But there was a look of 
excitement on her face and a bright sparkle in her eye that 
did not suggest a disposition to sit down and make herself 
comfortable. In general there was not much animation in 
Dorothy Colpoys's expression. She had regular features ; a 
fair red-and-white colour; soft brown eyes, well shaded by 
rather heavy lashes ; and, grievous to say, at the upper cor- 
ners of her ripe mouth traces of $ilky down, which, however 
coveted by aspirants to the honours of manhood, are generally 
a heartsore to the other sex. Poor Dorothy had often had to 
bear the cruel witticisms of her brothers G-eorge and the Colo- 
nel — in the days before she got Lady Pye's money — on these 
obtrusive pillules, and had fretted herself over the depilatories 
and hair destroyers which they delighted to bring under her 
notice. 

Sir 6ei*nard Burke and his brother genealogists were mer- 
cifully silent about the ages of the ladies of the Earlsfield 
family, and only those who were old enough to remember 
Dorothy's birth could have told to a year or two how old she 
was. It was generally known, however, that she came next 
to George, the member for Earlsport ; and unless an abnor- 
mally long period had elapsed between the two births, Dorothy 
Colpoys must now be steadily working her way through the 
thirties. She did not look her age certainly, and with her 
fresh bright colour, luxuriant hair, and well set-up figure, 
might have pretended to five-and-twenty with much more 
plausibility than many of the damsels who linger so long and 
so lovingly over that period of life. 

The Colpoys face was divided into twot^^^s^^^Jci&^i^KtT^ 
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grim and the good-hamouredly inane, examples of each of 
which might be found in Lord Earlsfield and the member 
respectively ; but Dorothy's countenance was flexible, and 
easily responsive to her immediate feelings. To-night her 
looks were lit up by an animation that made her eyes sparkle, 
and sent a colour to her cheeks which a blushing bride in her 
teens might have been proud of. 

" Get me a thick serge dress and a hood and walking-boots, 
Minton," she said to her maid, a hard-faced middle-aged woman 
who came in answer to her bell ; " and get ready yourself. 
You are going to walk with me." 

^'It looks like rain, madam, and it is dark as pitch," replied 
Minton doubtfully, but without betraying any surprise at the 
imtimely season which her mistress had chosen for out-door 
exercise. 

** So much the better — ^we are less likely to be seen," rejoined 
Miss Colpoys. " Go and get ready as quick as you can. I 
shall dress myself." 

" I hope, madam, you do not mind what I said when I was 
dressing you for dinner," said Minton, turning round at the 
door. '* Barnes, the gamekeex)er, is a great tattle, and though 
he did say that he saw Mr. Brancepeth of the Dunes House 
and Miss Sparshott, ihe Museum man's daughter, under the 
Devil's Nose before dusk, it mayn't have been either of them. 
Barnes do tattle." 

" I never trouble myself about servants' gossip," said her 
mistress; "but be quick and make yourself ready." Hastily 
equipping herself in a thick dress, and throwing over it a 
cloak with a hood, which completely concealed her face, 
Dorothy paused for a moment in front of a looking-glass, and 
examined herself critically. " Heaven be thanked, I am look- 
ing well to-night — ^and young too 1 Yes, I do look young," 
she said to herself. ** I suppose it is the thought of meeting 
him again. He was madly in love with that girl, I have 
heard. Has he forgotten her quite, I wonder ? And how do 
they come to have meetings among the Cliffs? I shall tax 
him with it. It was unwise, after all, of me to insist upon him 
coming here against his own wish. He said, too, that he did 
not desire to come back to Earlsport to revive painful im- 
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pressions ; but I thought he meant his quarrel with his father. 
I shall see this girl for myself, and judge whether she is likely 
to he dangerous. But were she twenty times as beautiful as 
she can be, she shall not come between me and mine ; " and as 
Dorothy stamped her foot in her vehemence, the wicked look 
which the Earlsfields could at times put on contorted her face 
for a minute, but quickly passed off. 

** I can trust him," she murmured ; ** at the worst, I can 
make him own me as his wife, and then this Miss Sparshott 
will not trouble us. But there is my money. Ah, me ! that 
dreary, dreary money ; why did Aunt Pye leave it to me? Or 
why did she not let me do with it as I pleased ? I wonder what 
keeps that tedious Minton ? " 

" I don't like this journey, madam," said Minton, entering. 
" The night is dreadfully dark ; and listen 1 — how the wind is 
howling 1 " 

" I don't like the night myself ; but we are going to make 
the journey," returned her mistress. 

*' We may be discovered," urged the maid. 

** The whole risk is mine," said Miss Colpoys. **Now, lock 
the room door on the outside, and follow me." 

They stole noiselessly along the corridor and through the 
picture-gallery, where many Colpoyses and Swaynes hung 
upon the walls, dimly seen by the light of the taper which 
Minton carried. The Colpoyses, it may be assumed, were 
genuine portraits; but the presentments of most of the 
Swaynes had no better authenticity than the word of Horace 
Walpole, who discovered a complete collection of them in the 
cojirse ctf his artistic researches, and put them at the disposal 
of; his father's friend, Sir John — making him pay, it is to be 
jJresumed, more than the originals, when in the flesh, had ever 
been worth. Sir John was then scheming for a peerage, and 
ready to welcome any evidences of ancestry ; nor did he ever 
lend an ear to Lord Chesterfield's malicious insinuations that 
they were the family portraits of one Stephen Swayne — a 
west-country squire, who had been executed in Eling William's 
time for complicity in Sir John Fenwick's plot, and who had 
never claimed any connection with the descendants of the 
Earlsfleld Jarl. But there the pictures are ; aud the " Qw^^ 
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to Earlsport and its Environs " tells the name and history of 
each individual Swayne among them, and Lord Earlsfield 
would have cheerfully pledged his credit to their authen- 
ticity. 

From the end of the pictiure-gallery a narrow stair led down 
to an outer door, which stood in an angle formed by a wing 
of the house, and gave admittance to the flower garden. 
Carefully feeling their way, Miss Colpoys and Minton noise- 
lessly gained the open air, and stood for a minute in the dark- 
ness. The cold night-wind was blustering about them, the 
grass was soaking wet, and the black shapes of the trees stood 
vaguely out, like giants stationed to bar their way. 

*' Miss Colpoys I " whispered Minton, as she clutched her 
mistress's arm—" Miss Colpoys 1 I'm frightened to death. I 
can't go a step farther, and I won't. There 1 " 

** Nonsense, woman 1 " said Dorothy, taking firm hold of 
her. *^ You shall go. There, take my hand ; I know the road 
quite well. We shall see much more clearly after our eyes 
have been used to the darkness a little. Not another word, 
but come along." 

Half dragging the reluctant and terrified Minton after her, 
Dorothy walked quickly along a narrow footpath which lay 
close to the park wall, the dark shadow of which served them 
as a guide. The gravel was wet and claggy, and every now 
and then Minton, as her impatient mistress pulled her along, 
would stumble, and with difficulty resist an inclination to 
shriek. The owls had come out, and were answering each 
other in mournful hoots which grated on Dorothy's high- 
strung nerves; and a bat which made a recotinoitring 
swoop hard by their heads, caused both of them to start and 
cling more closely to each other. At last the door which 
stood in the comer of the park most remote from Earlsport 
was reached, and opened by a key which Dorothy produced. 
Before them lay the wide expanse of the Dunes, and beyond 
these a broad line of roaring white breakers. It was useless 
now to seek for a path, and Dorothy struck boldly across the 
Dunes in a direction where the darkness seemed blackest of 
all, and where she conjectured were the trees around Stephen 
Brancepeth's dwelling. The rough surface of the Dunes, with 
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its slopes of slippery bent grass and its bottoms of wet sand 
and gravel, drew many a groan from Minton, as her relentless 
mistress hurried her on. Their dresses and feet were soaked, 
for every blade of grass dripped with water; but Dorothy 
seemed quite unconscious of any inconvenience. Not so the 
unfortunate Minton, in whose mind no stimulant was working 
to make her insensible to the unwonted miseries she was un- 
dergoing. That sleek domestic would not have exposed her- 
self to a passing shower by daylight for any consideration ; 
and here she was, compelled much against her will to walk 
more than, a mile — it seemed to her ten — in pitchy darkness, 
" as it might have been through a mill-pond," groaned the ag- 
grieved waiting-woman. 

Wading through the tall grass, stumbling now over heaps 
of shingle, at times barely escaping a fall into the shallow 
sand-holes — *' bunkers " is the Earlsport expression for them — 
the pair reached the low ridge which encircles the Dunes 
House, and almost cuts it off from the rest of the world. The 
dark pine-trees that grew closely round it, and covered the 
slox)es of the hollows on all sides, made the place seem filled 
with a cavern-like gloom. But there were lighted windows 
unobscured by blinds or shutters, which threw a bright broad 
gleam on the gravel path leading to the door. Inside they 
could see some one pacing up and down a room, and pausing 
now and then to look forth into the darkness. 

" Thank heaven I " said Dorothy, fetching a deep breath, 
and putting her hand to her heart, " we are expected. Go 
down, Minton, and tap at the window, and tell Mr. Brancepeth 
I am here." 

" Not for the world, ma'am," cried Minton, taking a closer 
hold of her mistress. " I shall faint as it is. There may be 
dogs. I should be shot for a burglar. I wouldn't quit you 
for a hundred pound ! " 

" You're a fool 1 " said Dorothy, contemptuously. " Don't 
you ever marry a husband until you have got a heart that 
can risk something for him ; " and drawing a small dog's- 
whistle from the bosom of her cloak, she sounded a clear soft 
note, three times repeated, and fixed her eyes intently on the 
dark figure walking up and down the lighted vyyccL. "Vs. 
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paused, came to the window, looked out, and then disappeared, 
and in a minute more the door opened, and Stephen Brance- 
peth came out to meet them. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

IN THE DUNES HOUSE. 

Stephen Branoepeth kept vigil in the Dunes House. For 
more than two hours he had heen striding up and down his 
room with rapid steps, feeling rather uneasy ahout, than im- 
patient for, the interview that was before him. When he left 
Cloete Sparshott he had walked about the Dunes until night 
fell, endeavouring to reason himself into a spirit of resigna- 
tion, on the hypothesis that his situation had been brought 
about by fate, and that circumstances had so powerfully 
shaped his course as to leave him no option except to bend to 
them. By men of Brancepeth's easy temperament, with a dis- 
position to drift, a convenient theory of life is generally 
shaped from the doctrine of fatalism ; but this theory is more 
easily reconcilable to the facts of the past than to the feelings 
of^the present. What was past rendered his passion for 
Cloete Sparshott fruitless, wicked, and shameful, he reproach- 
fully told himself ; and yet this very evening he had confessed 
to her that he still loved her, he had held her in his arms, he 
had kissed her lips. 

Wearied and spiritless he had gone home, and had endeav- 
oured to banish all thought of his old love : he had taken 
with him a book to the dinner-table, and endeavoured to en- 
gross his mind in it during the meal. But the scene which 
had just taken place, and the interview to which he was now 
looking forward, and the sympathies and antipathies con- 
nected with the situation, made him restless and nervous, and 
he sent dish after dish away untasted. Before the dessert 
could come on the table he had claret and cigars sent into his 
study ; but even these comforts failed to soothe him. As the 
evening advanced he grew more and more fidgety, and took 
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to pacing up and down the room, pausing now and then to 
look out at the night, which was still dark and gusty. 

" You can let the servants go to hed, Pont," he said, as his 
man came in to look to his fire a little after ten o'clock ; 
" but stay up yourself, as I expect a visitor who wishes to be 
private. See that you get them all out of the way on some 
pretense or other, as I don't wish any prying." 

" All right, sir,'- said Pont ; " but if she come in a car- 
riage?" 

*' There will be no carriage. Mrs. Brancepeth proposes to 
walk, and she particularly wishes that no one should see her 
except you." 

" It is a cruel dark night for her to walk, poor lady," said 
Pont, looking out of the window, "and mortal damp too. 
Shall I not go out with a lantern and wait for her to light her 
along, sir ? " added he, with a dubious look which perhaps im- 
plied that such a duty might with more propriety have de» 
volved upon his master. 

" No," said Brancepeth ; " it is her wish that no one should 
meet her. Besides, I have no idea when she will come or how 
she will manage to get away from Earlscourt. She will have 
to watch for an opportunity to get away unobserved. Per- 
haps," he added, with a sigh — it might be of regret, it might 
be of relief — " the dark night may have interfered with her 
plans. However, I shall stay up of course. Open the other 
shutters, Pont, that she may see the lights, and then you may 
go." 

The night was "mortal damp," as Pont had said, and 
where the light from the window fell upon the honeysuckle 
and arbutus that clustered outside, the rain-drops were seen 
sparkling in large beads. Brancepeth ran his eye along the 
narrow gravelled drive that wound up through the dark firs 
until it reached the level of the Dunes ; and anxiously scanned 
every dark object that caught his eye as unfamiliar. He had 
never noticed anything before at that first turn. It was mov- 
ing. No, it was but the wind swaying a branch. Here was 
surely a dark figure at the side of the rockery, — he could make 
out, he could almost see her moving to him ; and the more he 
strained his eye, the more distinctly he could distinguish the 
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person he expected. But as the seconds hecame minutes, and 
the only movements were in his own imagination, he saw that 
it was hut a laurel bush that was playing tricks with his mind, 
and he resumed his impatient walk up and down the room. 

Meanwhile Mr. Pont had got the servants disposed of— not 
without grumbling on the part of the cook, who, with a slip- 
pered foot planted on each extremity of the kitchen-fender, 
was revelling in tbe exciting fiction of a penny pax)er. 

** I don't know why you are a-makin' all this fuss about 
shuttin' up the 'ouse to-night o' all nights i' the year, Mr. 
Pont," protested the aggrieved female ; " just when I was be- 
ginnin' to feel my ale comfatible inside o' me, and wantin' to 
know whether Eosabella did stab the markiss when he kep' 
his appintment. It's scarcely gone ten yet." 

" Who's going to be kept out of bed by you and your Eosa- 
bellas and marquises I " retorted Mr. Pont, as he laid hold of 
the moderator of the kitchen lamp. ** I want to go to bed, and 
I ain't a-going until I can see the house made fast. There was 
an attempted burglary at Alderman Hanmer's two nights ago, 
and they hain't caught the thieves yet. Take your marquises 
and a dip up-stairs, if you've got to." 

When the house was all quiet, Pont gently opened the 
outer door, which he had ostentatiously locked and chained 
in the presence of his subordinate Thomas, and leaving it a 
little ajarj retired to his own room at the other end of the hall, 
where, having stirred his fire to a bright blaze and thrown 
himself into an easy-chair with his legs well elevated on an- 
other, he musingly waited the further development of events. 

" It is a rum start," soliloquised Mr. Pont, — *' it is a rum 
start altogether, and I'd like to» know what is to be the upshot 
of it all. Here have we been married for more than a year, 
and we ain't a bit nearer settled than we were then, when we 
left that blessed little church at Nice in a fine frosty morning 
that would have frozen the horange-blossoms if we had had 
any. How is it all to end ? How is it to be consimmated ? as 
the lawyers says. Henveloped in mystery," sighed Mr. Pont, 
as he gently pulled a little table towards him and refreshed 
himself with a glass of his master's sherry — " henveloped in 
mystery and ennygmies, the prospect is nowhere ; but there 
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will be a bust some day, and when it comes it will be a Wol- 
cano." 

*' They can't go on this way long," resumed Mr. Pont, after 
he had again paid his respects to the decanter ; ** murder will 
hout. Somebody is sure to smell a rat, and then peach. 
There was Minton, even, who said it would be as good as a 
couple of hundred pound in my pocket if I gave his lordship 
the office ; and then we could take a hotel with posting. Oh, 
woman 1 what a wiper thou are. * No, Minton,' says I, — * no, 
Minton. I'm not above my pay, and I likes my perquisites, 
but I never set alongside you in a bar parlour with a couple 
of hundred pound earned that way.' *But suppose my lord 
cuts up dead rusty,' says she, * and takes away all the money ; 
he can do it, for it is in the will. Where are they then, and 
where are we ? ' That's true. We'd find ourselves seated on 
the hopposition side of the 'ouse, I doubt. Well, in that case I 
should not have to marry Minton — leastways, not of necessary 
consequences, — and wirtute me convoler, as my old master 
Mr. Squanderley said, when he bolted from Cambridge in 
Mother Bunch's gownd and petticoats to escape the bailiflPs." 

" I suppose she'll bring Minton with her," said Mr. Pont, 
rising and Jooking out from the window. ** I'd better get some 
more sherry from the dining-room, for there ain't more nor 
enough for myself, and we may as well have a fight while our 
betters are doing their billing and cooing. She is rising aged 
is Minton ; but so is her mistress for that matter, and if my 
master ain't above marryin' a woman older than himself, why 
should Eddard Pont make bones about it." 

With candle in hand, Mr. Pont was making for the dining- 
room on the other side of the hall, when a whistle from the 
shrubbery was heard. "That is her, to a moral," he said, 
setting down his candle and opening the door a little wider. 
" I heard a whistle, sir," he added to his master, who now 
came hurriedly from his room and passed out into the dark- 
ness. 

"Stay here, Pont," said Brancepeth hurriedly, "and let 
us get them in as quietly as possible. Keep your eyes open, 
too, and see that none of the servants are prying about ; " and 
be raa hastily down the steps and looked about hixn.. Hs^ 
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heard a rustle behind a bush, and a dark figure ran forward 
and threw its arms around his neck. 

" Oh Stephen 1 " murmured Dorothy, " what I have gone 
through to get to you ! I was frightened to death by the 
darkness ; but I diu^t not show it, lest Minton should give 
way altogether. Oh, my own love ! say you are glad to see 
me again." 

" Am I not I " said Brancepeth, kissing her fondly. " My 
wife is indeed a heroine to brave so much for the sake of see- 
ing me. I could have almost sacrificed my longing for you 
rather than that you should have been exposed to the damp 
night-air — ^and so dark too." 

** Don't say so, Stephen, darling," said Dorothy, hanging 
on his neck. " I would go through fire and water to come to 
you, if it were only for so short a space as this must be." 

Brancepeth kissed her for reply, and putting his arm round 
her waist, led her up the steps and into his room. ** Be cau- 
tious now, Pont, and see that the house is kept quiet," was his 
injunction as he closed the door behind him. 

** Second division, left wheel," said Mr. Pont, as he jauntily 
put his arm round Minton's waist, and whirled her into his 
pantry. " There you are, my beauty, as fresh and as pretty as 
a crocus at Christmas, and laden with dew too," and Mr. Pont 
attempted to brush the dew off Minton's lips in imitation of 
his master's example. 

" Hands ofP now, Mr. Pont," retorted Minton. " Eemem- 
ber, if they're married we ain't — yet at any rate ; and if you 
do love me, give me a pair of dry stockings." 

Meanwhile, in Mr. Brancepeth's study, Dorothy was cling- 
ing fondly to her husband as they sat side by side, while he 
kissed and patted her and smoothed her damp hair. *' You 
must have caught your death of cold, dearest," he said, draw- 
ing her towards the blazing fire. " I cannot forgive myself 
for being the cause of your having come out thus. Why did 
you not allow me to meet you and bring you here ? " 

" Oh Stephen I dearest, I felt I must come. It seems years 
since I have seen you, and it is much more insupportable to 
be near you without seeing you, than when I know there is 
an impassable distance between us ; and when I hear your 
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name mentioned, as I sometimes do, I feel that it is almost im- 
possible not to betray myself." 

*' I too wish that all this concealment and mystery were 
over, Dora," replied Brancepeth gravely. ** You cannot think 
how my false position here preys upon me. I believe people 
in Earlsport who know all about how my father threw me off, 
have started all sorts of speculations as to how I have been 
able all at once to blossom out into a householder and a capitalist 
— luckily none of them near the truth. I say luckily for you, 
dearest ; for my own part, I would feel a relief if the world 
knew everything." 

" Have patience, Stephen — have patience, for my sake ; " 
and Dorothy held up her face to be kissed. She was now sit- 
ting close to Brancepeth, her head resting on his shoulder, and 
her face turned up towards his, while his arms closely encir- 
cled her. ** You know the dread I have of Lord Earlsfield ; 
but I am sure I shall manage everything rightly if I only get 
time and can take the right way." 

" Well, though he does his worst, all he can do is to enforce 
the conditions of your aunt's will, and hold that you have for- 
feited your fortune by marrying without his consent, and se- 
cure it for himself. Let him do so ; it will at least vindicate 
me from the charge of having married you for your money." 

" If that were the only doubt I had," said Dorothy, with a 
sigh. " But sometimes, dearest, when I am alone and dull 
and unhappy, I imagine that you just allowed me to marry 
you. You had been so ill — ^nearly dead ; and because I was 
kind to you, and nursed you, and did not conceal my fondness 
for you as you grew better, you were gallant enough to say 
you loved me. I doubt if a man can really love a woman five 
years older than himself." 

Five years ; oh Dorothy Oolpoys ! When Sir Bernard and 
Debrett, too, know so much better in spite of your clear eyes, 
fresh complexion, and white teeth. Console yourselves, ma- 
ture virgins, whose names are not written in these august 
registers, and whose ages, real or assumed, have been confided 
only to the conservative secrecy of a census schedule. Console 
yourselves. Nobility is embarrassed by its own honours. 

" Dear one, why should I not love you ? " said Brano^i^t^OL^ 
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pressing his cheek against hers. " I don't believe that fiction, 
that you are older than I am. I "would not believe it though 
you showed me a date written in the Earlscourt Family Bible. 
I should be positive there was a mistake. You are so young 
in heart ; and as for your beauty, dear, it can never fade in my 
eyes." 

" Ah I I do hope you will always think thus. I must die 
if you were not to love me, or if you were to look with love 
on any other- woman. That is what I fear most, so long as 
people do not know that we are married. Some one else may 
fall in love with you." 

** Let us cast off the mask then, Dora, if you fear for me," 
said Brancepeth. ** Claim me openly as your own property, 
and then possible trespassers will be sufficiently warned." 

** Alas I " answered Dorothy, with a shiver, ** there is al- 
ways Earlsfield and that horrible will. And I could not bear 
to think that I was dragging you into poverty. Then indeed 
you would have good reason to cease loving me." 

** Don't say that, Dora," broke in Brancepeth ; " I cannot 
bear to have the idea of money mixed up with otu* marriage. 
If your brother will have it, let him take the money in heav- 
en's name, and let me work for you. Anything would be bet- 
ter than this life of idleness and secrecy — and separation from 
you," he gallantly added. 

" How good you are, my own ! " cried Dorothy ; " and how 
I wish we could shake ourselves clear of both Lord Earlsfield 
and Aunt Pye's money and everything 1 And that you could 
be a barrister and member of Parliament, or even a doctor, 
and that we could live together in a house of our own ; and 
then how proud I would be to see how every one admired my 
husband ! " 

** Every one is not so blinded by partiality as you are, dear 
Dora," said Brancex)eth ; " but it would be the pleasure of my 
life to labour truly and faithfully to make up to you for the 
sacrifice you have made for me. Your love would be a strong 
tower for me to take refuge in when trouble or failure came. 
And since I saw you I have seen my father ; and it now rests 
with myself whether I am not to become his partner in the 
bank, and the successor to his fortune and business. So, dear- 
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est, why not at once go to Lord Earlsfield and let us look the 
world honestly in the face? " 

** But you do not know how hard Earlsfleld can be," sighed 
Dorothy. ** He has no object but to save up money against 
the time when we get a higher title. Earl of Earlsf eld sounds 
natural and pretty, doesn't it ? But that poor boy, Harold, 
will never earn it ; and Earlsfield looks upon anything the 
rest of the family gets as so much money of which the peer- 
age has been cheated. He would think of Harold and declare 
that he owed it as a duty to Aunt Pye's memory to see the 
terms of her will strictly carried out. He did it before— at 
least he always said he would do it if I did not marry to please 
him," corrected Dorothy, feeling that reference to any previ- 
ous occasions on which Lord Earlsfield had been called to 
exercise his discretion under the will of Lady Pye was not 
specially called for. 

" Only have patience for a little longer," she urged ; " it 
will all come right. I have a presentiment that something 
will happen to bring Earlsfield round to consent, if we only 
wait long enough. And remember, my darling, it is as hard 
upon me as upon you." 

"I think of that," replied Brancepeth, "and the thought 
that you also are oppressed by the weight of a secret makes 
the burden of the mystery yet more intolerable. Li heaven's 
name let us end it. If Lord Earlsfield will have the money, 
let him take it. I shall accept my father's offer, and then I 
may avow our marriage without fear of any imputation of 
mercenary motives." 

Dorothy sighed. " I could never bear to lose the money — 
not for myself ; but do you think that I would allow myself 
to be a burden to you — ^that I would see you toiling to support 
me ? Your life would grow bitter under the drudgery, and 
you would then begin to regret having married an old woman 
who had nothing to give you but her foolish love." 

" When you give me that you give me all, Dora," returned 
her husband, softly stroking his wife's hair ; "besides, there 
will probably be no great amount of drudgery involved. 
Though I take up the partnership my father now offers me, I 
suspect I shall prove more an ornamental than a useful \sks^a^ 
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ber of the firm of Brancepetli Brothers. My father is very 
rich, and he is old too ; I have no doubt that all his wealth 
will come to me, now that the original cause of quarrel be- 
tween us is entirely removed." 

" Ah 1 " cried Dora, quickly, " you mean the Sparshott girl, 
— the Museum keeper's daughter. That, you told me, was what 
had quarrelled you and your father. They were talking of it 
at the Court to-day. She is very beautiful, and you have seen 
her again. Is it not so ? " 

Brancex)eth held his peace. 

" I say you have seen her again," cried Dorothy, jumping 
up from her seat, and standing erect before the fire while 
she looked angrily at her husband. The good-humour and 
beaming afPection were all gone from her face now ; her eye- 
brows were drawn together until the angry sparkle of her 
eyes was almost hid in their deep shadow ; her cheeks wore a 
dark-purple flush, and her nostrils quivered as Lord Earls- 
field's were wont to do when he was in his worst humours. 
A flash of jealousy had transformed her immediately from a 
woman loving and craving love to an irresponsible virago. " I 
say you have seen her again," she exclaimed, stepping forward 
with a stamp of her foot, and seizing Brancepeth by the wrist. 
" I dare you to deny it." 

" I have no wish to deny it," said Brancepeth, in calm, 
steady tones. 

'' And you tell this to me— to me, your wedded wife ! Is 
this your truth ? Is this your gratitude ? Stephen Brance- 
peth, I believe you are the falsest, the basest, the most deceit- 
ful of men." 

*' Try to compose yourself, Dora, knd listen to me." 

" Listen to you 1 That you may tell me lies ; that you may 
weave some pretty fiction to cover your guilty intrigues. No ; 
I have been deluded too long. While you have been all the 
while pretending a wish to have our marriage disclosed, you 
have been availing yourself of the secret to make fresh con- 
quests, and revive your old loves. But I shall soon put an 
end to this." 

" You will indeed if you continue to raise your voice in 
that fashion," retorted Brancepeth, whose temper, joined to a 
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feeling that he was not wholly blameless, was fast beginning 
to fail him. ** I have always wished the matter made public, 
but I confess," he added sarcastically, " that I should have pre- 
ferred a more fitting opportunity and a more dignified manner 
of making the announcement." 

" Stephen," she cried, clenching his wrist, and shaking his 
arm in the extremity of her excitement, " as God hears the 
both of us, do you still love that girl ? " 

** Gk)d help me I I do," said Brancepeth, looking his wife 
pitifully in the face. 

A piercing shriek rang through the Dunes House, rising 
above the whistling of the wind, and startling the sparrows 
from their nests among the ivy outside the windows. It was 
followed by a fainter one, which died away in a prolonged 
scream ; and when Pont and Minton, disturbed in their dis- 
cussion of a cold pie and hot potables, burst into the room, 
they found Dorothy lying on the hearth, with Brancepeth 
kneeling over her supporting her head. The angry flush on 
her cheek was subsiding into a death-like pallor, and her arms 
lay helpless by her side. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

REDINTEGRATIO AMORIS. 

" Miss Dorothy I Miss Dorothy 1 What is this ? " said 
Minton, as she rushed to her mistress's aid. " What is the mat- 
ter, sir ? " she added, darting an angry look towards Brance- 
peth. 

" Your mistress has fainted — has got a fit, I believe," said 

Brancepeth huskily. ** Get water, Pont, get brandy ; d ^n 

you, don't stand staring there like an idiot." 

Meanwhile Minton had begun to chafe Dorothy's hand^, and 
to fan her face with a pocket-handkerchief, and Pont returning 
presently with water, the maid laved her mistress's face and 
bathed her temples. As Dorothy began to show signs of re- 
turning animation, Brancepeth and Minton lift^K^i^ csi^^^ 
9 
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couch, where she lay sighing heavily while her whole frame 
trembled violently from her recent excitement. She opened 
her eyes for a minute and looked wildly round, but speedily 
closed them again with a deep sob. 

*'Dora, dearest 1" said Brancepeth, seating himself by her 
side on the couch with her hand in his, while with the other 
he smoothed her disordered hair. *' House yourself ; it is all 
a mistake. You have been hasty, and I have been unkind ; 
but believe me, you are wrong." 

" Oh, Stephen I " she cried, springing up and clinging to 
his neck ; " tell me, tell me truly, that you no longer care for 
her ; that you will never see, never speak to her again. I 
shall kill myself if you are false to me." 

Brancepeth having motioned Minton to leave the room, 
kissed his wife fondly as the safest and most satisfactory 
assurance, while, with her head resting upon his breast, she 
sobbed away the remains of her passion. Stephen was a man 
whom a woman^s tears completely unnerved, and the 
resolutions which he had formed when Dorothy made the 
attack upon him, to explain his feelings towards Cloete Spar- 
shott, — to tell his wife frankly that his love for Cloete had 
revived as soon as ever he saw her, and that he was determined 
to effectually combat this weakness ; that he had seen the girl 
and spoken with her, and told her that there could be no re- 
newal of their former affection ; and that he would control 
himself, and ever be to her a good and loyal husband, — ^all this 
Brancepeth felt it behoved him as an honest and honourable 
man to say, and when Dorothy had broken out upon him in her 
anger he had determined to say it. But here was Dorothy 
sobbing against his breast as if her heart woiQd burst, and 
every sob sapped away some of his resolution. 

" You promise me you will never see her again ? " pleaded 
Dorothy, looking up with tearful eyes in his face. " It is not 
that I mistrust you, but she does not know that you are mar- 
ried — that you can be nothing to her ; and it would be misery 
to me to think that she might again seek your love. You ivill 
promise me ?" 

" I do promise you Dora," assented Brancepeth. " I shall 
never seek to see her again unkss I am thrown into her 
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company in some way that would make my evasion of her 
attract attention. But why should you be thus sillily jealous ? 
You know how I love you. It does not speak much for your 
confidence either in my heart or my honour to suspect that I 
coiQd forget my wife," he added, with a sigh which Was drawn 
from him half by a feeling that there was hypocrisy in his 
remark, and half by a perception that a semblance of emotion 
was necessary to authenticate his assertion. 

" I can never forget that I am an old woman, and that you 
are a yoimg man, my love," she replied, half smiling through 
her tears. 

"Nonsense, Dora ! I forbid, you ever to say that again," 
said Stephen. "If there is any difference, which I would 
never remember if you did not keep constantly repeating it, 
you have the advantage of me in youngness of spirit and 
freshness of love. It will be long before time lays any rough 
touch on your beauty, and before long we shall have got to 
the end of our state of separation, and when we are always 
together there will be no room for jealousy on either side." 

" You jealous," said Dorothy, with a faint smile. " I wish 
I was sure that you loved me well enough to be capable of 
feeling jealous ; but that fate is reserved for me. But we 
must leave this place soon, for while we are here, even if I can 
trust you, I cannot control my own silly fears." 

" Agreed," said Brancepeth, stifling a feeling of impatience ; 
" but remember, Dora, we had resolved to stay here until you 
had got an opportunity for disclosing our marriage. Let us 
put an end to this secrecy. Let me close with my father's 
offer, and then we are independent of Lord Earlsfield's opin* 
ion. For the sake of my honour, for the sake of my peace, for 
the sake even of saving me from the temptations you have 
suggested, I beg of you, Dora, to let this be done." 

" Yes, yes, " replied Dorothy, with a shiver, " it shall be 
done ; but Lord Earlsfield — I shall think of it and let you 
know what I shall do, but I have been too upset just now to 
form any plans." 

" Well, here comes Pont with refreshments, and you must 
eat something and drink a glass of wine. It is the first time 
you have eaten and drunken in your own house^nL^ dft»xV 
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said Brancepeth, with an affectation of gaiety, as Pont made 
his appearance with a slight but dainty supper upon a small 
tray, which he and Minton had taken advantage of the cook^s 
absence to prepare. 

The road from the Dunes House to Earlscourt was not less 
long, nor was the night less dark, when Dorothy set out on 
her return journey. The wind had gone, but the breakers were 
still thundering dismally along the sands. Under the trees 
of Earlscourt Park there were eerie alternations of light and 
darkness. But Dorothy, with her arm firmly linked in hep 
husband's, thought the way all too short, and was sorry when 
the Court appeared before them in its gaunt ghastly outlines 
amid the uncertain light. They could not talk much, and 
only on indifferent subjects, for Minton's dread of the dark 
got the better of her natural respect, and she kept close to her 
mistress's heels the whole way. But when Dorothy took a 
hurried adieu of her husband, when they had reached the 
limit beyond which he could not safely venture, her last words, 
when she held up her face for a farewell kiss, were, " Re- 
member your promise I " 

It was with very mixed feelings that Brancepeth retraced 
his steps in darkness and solitude towards the Dunes House. 
The events of the day had sorely tried him. His accidental 
meeting with Cloete Sparshott had showed him how strongly 
rooted was his old love for the girl, and how little he was able 
to withstand it. Dorothy's charges had rudely recalled him to 
a sense of his duty ; and he felt all the more resentful that his 
conscience told him there was justification for her jealousy. 
And yet Dorothy was his wife ; he was boimd to her in faith 
and troth pledged at the altar. Brancepeth was a man of 
honour and morality, and he flatteringly told himself that it 
was impossible that he could fail in his duty to the woman he 
had taken for better for worse. He was grateful to Dorothy ; 
he even persuaded himself that he loved her truly. When he 
was in distress, almost in absolute want, and stretched help- 
lessly on a sick-bed in a wretched lodging in a French village, 
she had found him out as an act of charity from an English- 
woman to an Englishman from her own neighbourhood, and 
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had tended and nursed him through conyalescence to health 
with all the devotion of a sister. She had worn an angelic 
halo then as she hent over his sick-hed, and had handed him 
cooling drinks and strengthening delicacies ; she had seemed 
heautiful as a ministering spirit to his poor sunken eyes ; and 
"when he recovered and saw the plainest indications of her 
tender interest in the life which she had preserved, what coiQd 
Brancepeth do but dedicate it to her ? Confidences were inter- 
changed. Brancepeth told his story frankly — & story he 
firmly believed to be one of the past in all its relations ; 
Dorothy explained the restrictions which Lady Pye's will had 
imposed upon her ; and thus a secret marriage was agreed 
on, which was to be concealed until the propitious moment 
arrived for breaking the news to Lord Earlsfield. They had 
been mildly happy on the Continent, keeping well aloof from 
those highways and byways most frequented by their country- 
men. Brancepeth felt like some shipwrecked mariner, who, 
after much tossing upon the waters and struggles for life, has 
reached a beautiful new-world island, where dreams of the 
past do not disturb, and cares for the future fret not. He had 
lived and loved ; the pleasures of life had faUed him ; now he 
was to content himself with its more sober joys. He persuaded 
himself that he was happy — ^that he ought to be so ; that he 
loved his wife — ^he certainly ought to do so ; and indeed he 
realised all Dorothy's fondest imaginations. There was still 
the dread of what might befall them when Lord Earlsfield' 
came to know what had taken place ; but even this apprehen- 
sion threw a dash of romance over their otherwise matter- 
of-fact life, to which Dorothy was sentimental enough not to be 
indifPerent. Their present was all the happier that there was 
an element of uncertainty in the future to give a zest to its 
enjoyment. 

Dorothy, since she inherited Lady Pye's famous legacy, had 
fully availed herself of her privileges as a woman of property 
and a femme sole to wander where she pleased, with Minton, 
her maid, for companion ; and Lord Earlsfield, feeling secure 
in the check which he possessed upon her matrimonial views, 
had never sought to restrict her liberty. But she had always 
spent some portion of every year at Earlscourt^ and t^ ^A»- 
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sent herself now might provoke suspicion. But what was she 
to do with her hushand in the meantime ? Dorothy, it must be 
owned, had little faith in men. She could trust Brancepeth 
best under her own eye. A suspicion always haunted her that 
the difference in their ages gave her a less hold upon her hus- 
band than she would have had had they been equal in point of 
years. She could not go to Earlscourt while he remained be- 
hind in France, a prey to designing young widows at water- 
ing-places. No, he must be kept near her ; and when Dorothy 
read in the * Earlsport Mercury ' that the Dunes House was to 
be sold at a reduced price in consequence of the lamented 
death of Sir Alexander M'Chanter, she immediately chalked 
out a plan of operations. They would both return to Earlsport, 
and at Earlscourt she would feel assured that no one could run 
away with her husband from the Dunes House under her own 
eyes. They would be secret and careful, and their marriage 
need never be suspected ; and when the summer was over, 
they would return to the Continent and resume their happy 
domestic life. And then, when all was made manifest, they 
would make their home at the Dunes House with Lord Earls- 
field's blessing. 

But Brancepeth had seriously opposed this plan. Earlsport 
was the last place in the world he would have chosen for his 
residence. There were the painful memories of his old love ; 
there was the awkward relationship in which he stood to his 
father ; and there was last, but not least, the speculation which 
his advent would be sure to set agoing. But all these Dorothy 
overruled. It was necessary, she argued, that she should 
break the news of their marriage to Lord Earlsfield ; and how 
could she dare to do this, unless he was at hand to support her 
when necessary ? He had frankly warned her of the danger 
of his encountering Cloete Sparshott, but Dorothy had over- 
ruled his fears by her assurances of her trust in his faith and 
honour. Perhaps she had that womanly feeling which de- 
lights in exhibiting a prize that the one has snatched from the 
other, although Dorothy must for the present deny herself the 
pleasure of flaunting her conquest. 

Once persuaded to take the plunge, Brancepeth found com- 
pensation in the thought of the mystification which his return 
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must produce among his old friends in Earlsport. The mor- 
ti&cation which he douhted not his father must experience at 
hearing of his return, prosperous, with. plenty of money, and 
with no need to appeal to him for assistance, afforded a prospect 
of a species of revenge not wholly disagreeable. The fact that 
the banker had entirely cast him off had been so notorious, 
that his reappearance as the proprietor of the Dunes House, 
which had always made its occupant a personage in Earlsport's 
estimation, would elevate him to the ranlf of a popular hero. 
And as for the i-est — well, with his aimless life he might just as 
well live there as anywhere else, until the time came for 
Dorothy and himself to return to the Continent. 

But a short residence among the solitudes of the Dunes 
sufficed to arouse a spirit of unrest in Brancepeth. He began 
to think seriously over the false position in which he had 
placed himself— a position derogatory to himself and compro- 
mising to Dorothy. The marriage must be avowed, whatever 
the result. If Lord Earlsfield was able to declare Dorothy's 
inheritance forfeit, then he must endeavour to make a way 
for himself and his wife. His father, he told himself, could 
make no possible objection to such a marriage as he had made ; 
and now that Cloete Sparshott was out of the question, why 
should he not be reinstated in his former position as the heir 
of Brancepeth Brothers, and received as a partner into the 
bank ? And as if in answer to this reasoning, his father's prop- 
osition had come of its own accord. So Brancepeth was now 
impatient to have the disclosure over, and his career settled. 
If Lord Ekirlsfield refused his consent, Brancepeth woiQd at 
least be saved from the charge of having married for money. 
But Dorothy had her own views. Like her other brother and 
sister — with the exception of the hardened colonel — she stood 
in terror of the head of the house, and dreaded the scene that 
would ensue when she announced the step which she had 
taken. She knew Lord Earlsfield's grasping nature ; that he 
had made up his mind to prevent her marrying ; and that he 
surely calculated in securing to the title the reversion of her 
money. She had, too, a fixed idea that by virtue of her wealth 
she had a more secure hold upon her husband's fidelity and 
affection ; and she shrank from being left penniless herself^ oc 
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even from seeing her husband made independent of her 
money. So in spite of Brancepeth's pressure there seemed 
little prospect of Dorothy taking the first step to terminate the 
mystery. 

'^ There must be an end put to this," was the resolution 
with which Brancepeth returned home after his dark excursion. 
" Life would be intolerable if it were to go on thus. What 
with Dora's jealousy, and Cloete Sparshott's ignorance of mat- 
ters, I shall flounder into some foolish mess. I hope I am 
not a villain,— and I am not a Mormon or a Mohammedan ; 
and yet— but what's the use of moralising ? What is, is." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

IN A SUMMER-HOUSE. 

At the end of the garden at Earlscourt there is an old sum* 
.mer-house, with ivy-covered walls and a high dome-shaped 
roof, honeycombed with pigeon-holes. This had been the 
pigeon-house in days when dovecots were the necessaiy 
appurtenance of every large country mansion about Earlsport ; 
but a former Lady Ektrlsfield, attracted by the beauty of the 
situation and of the fine sea-view it commanded, had turned 
the lower part of it into a summer-house, and had confined 
the pigeons to the dome. Standing atop of a little moimd, it 
overlooked the high walls of the park, and, through an opening 
cut in the tall elms, commanded a prospect stretching over the 
slopes of the Dunes, and far out to sea. Save the fluttering of 
the pigeons and the sparrows in the ivy, and the occasional 
sight of a sail darting across the narrow vista of water, it was 
a retreat disturbed by neither sight nor sound. All round 
about the grass grew long and rank, untouched by the scythe, 
and the narrow gravel walk that led to it was half choked up 
by weeds. Lord Earlsfield did not delight in the picturesque ; 
MrSi Firebrace had a horror of damp ; and Dorothy, when she 
wanted solitude, preferred her own room ; so the dovecot was 
seldom visited by these members of the family. Only Mary 
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Donne was in the habit of coming thither with a basket of 
crumbs to feed the pigeons, and on fine forenoons she would 
not unfrequently bring a novel or a volume of poetry with 
her, and spend an hour or two reading and dreaming of the 
possibilities of life which her book presented, and of which she 
as yet knew nothing by experience. 

On such occasions Greorge Colpoys found himself not 
unfrequently attracted thither. Time hung heavy upon his 
hands at Earlscourt, and it was very seldom that fortune 
offered him an alternative to spending the recess elsewhere. 
" He had the run of his teeth there for nothing, and that was 
a consideration for a fellow so hard up as himself," he frankly 
admitted ; and Earlscourt also presented the advantage of 
being the place of all others where he was most secure against 
the intrusion of his constituents — for they all either hated or 
feared Lord Ekirlsfield too much to set foot within his 
grounds. 

Of late years the member had frequently succeeded in 
quartering himself upon his sister Dorothy while she was liv- 
ing on the Continent, but last recess she had refused point- 
blank to receive him, and this season she was at home. So he 
found himself obliged to make the best of Earlscourt, which 
he did by keeping as much as possible out of the way of his 
eldest brother, by dawdling over the newspapers, and by smok- 
ing about the stable-yard. He could sometimes manage to 
slip away for a few days at a time to race-meetings that were 
not so remote as to make the journey too expensive, or to take 
a week in London on the plea of political business, where be- 
tween his lodgings and his club he could contrive to live at 
little outlay. 

But to the member's genial nature Earlscourt must al- 
ways be chilling and dull ; and he had only just begun to 
realise that Mary Donne's comx)any was a resource to be made 
something of. Until this visit to Earlscotirt he had looked 
upon her as a girl barely escaped from the schoolroom and the 
insipid influences of bread-and-butter, and his interest in her 
had been confined to vague speculations as to the obscure 
causes of the regard which Lord Earlsfield so evidently showed 
for the young orphan. Greorge had not that belief in hi& 
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brother's generosity of character which could admit of thd 
supposition that Lord Earlsfield^s kindness to Mary Donne 
was wholly disinterested, or that it was sufficiently explained 
by his old friendship for her father. But he was too lazy to , 

trouble himself much about the matter ; and though he had 
heard a rumour that Lord Earlsfield intended to make Miss 
Donne his second wife, he knew enough of his brother to treat 
it as absurd. 

Now that he had made friends with Mary Donne, and had 
found an agreeable variation of the usual monotony in dan- 
gling about after her, and in carrying on a mild flirtation, 
more in jest than in earnest, he had begun to speciQate, with 
as much seriousness as was in his nature, whether Lord Earls- 
fLeld would be likely to do something handsome for his 
favourite, and whether, if prospects of a suitable provision 
were to be forthcoming, he himseK might not as well marry 
the young lady. 

" Who knows but that I might do something after all," the 
member had said to himself. '" I have noticed that the mar- 
ried fellows are always most regular in their attendance on 
the House,— takes 'em away from home, I daresay. But per- 
haps she would not have me, if I were to put it to her seriously. 
She may think me rising aged, but my wi|^d and my legs are 
still sound enough, at any rate." 

In spite of the disqualification of two-and-forty years, 
George continued to hang about Mary Donne when quiet 
opportunities offered, with the consoling reflection that she 
was pleasant to talk to, even if nothing else came of it. It was 
surprising how frequently, without any arrangement or under- 
standing, they encountered each other in the course of the day, 
going their several ways after a brief interval of innocent chit- 
chat. George had found out that the dovecot was a favourite 
haimt of Miss Donne's, and this discovery had opened his 
eyes to the hitherto unappreciated advantages which the re- 
treat afforded for enjoying a quiet cigar. Mary, on her part, 
had nothing to say against the intrusion ; nor did she object to 
George following her about. His easy pleasant manners, and 
empty good-humoured talk, were a relief to the stiffness of Lord 
Earlsfield or the sanctimonious jeremiads of Mrs. Firebraoe. 
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The twenty years or so between their ages, from Mary's point 
of view, seemed a gulf across which there could be no danger 
of lovemaking. She had no thought that the member did not 
follow her about out of sheer idleness and to escape his own 
thoughts, and she saw no good reason why she should not al- 
low him to amuse both her and himself on such a footing. 

On the particular occasion with which we have now to do, 
Mary Donne had fed the pigeons who were pecking on the 
gravel in front of the summer-house, struggling and jostling 
each other for the crumbs in most undove-like fashion. She 
laid down her basket on the rough seat made of plaited birch- 
boughs that formed three-quarters of a circle round the walls 
of the summer-house, and put the broad straw hat which she 
had been wearing on the old worm-eaten table that stood in 
the centre. She had a novel with her — not a very new one, 
and borrowed from the Earlsport Select Subscription Library, 
for Lord Earlsfield did not patronise Mudie, and held that 
every gentleman behoved to buy the books which he wished 
to read. A light wind blew in from the sea, and stirred her 
silky chestnut hair into ripples like those of the waves she was 
looking out upon. The pure pink in her white complexion 
was warmed to a ruddy glow by her walk, and she pushed 
back her hair from her cheeks and temples to get the full ben- 
efit of the breeze. A ray of sunlight streamed into the sum- 
mer-house, falling across her knees as she sat down, while her 
head remained in cool green shade cast from the old moss- 
grown walls. She opened her book, but did not begin to read, 
looking dreamily seawards, and she was not startled when the 
pigeons were hurriedly dispersed by a loud " Shoo I " and the 
ashes of a cigar thrown among them, as Greorge Colpoys dark- 
ened the doorway. 

** May one come in and smoke ? " he inquired, lazily lean- 
ing against the door-sill, and poising his cigar airily between 
his thumb and his finger. 

'' Certainly, and with no need for an apology, as I am 
going away," replied Miss Donne. '* I have fed my brood, 
which you have scared away so rudely, and now I am going 
back to the house." 

" Nonsense I " said George ; " why, you have oilI^ ijas^ 
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come. Stay and talk to me, and I shall smoke towards the 
door. If there was any one in the house worth talking to, I 
am too modest to detain yon.'' 

'^ That means that the whole conversational talent of E^arls- 
court is at present in the dovecot in the person of Mr. George 
Colpoys." 

** No, I didn't mean anything of the kind. I can't say smart 
things, and if I could I would not waste them outside the House 
of Commons. * My humble abilities belong to my country,' as 
Earlsfield would say. It is odd now, isn't it, that I can never 
think of anything good to say there. I have sometimes 
thought of good things, but somehow or other it has always 
been at a time when I couldn't say them, and then I was sure 
to have forgot them before another opportunity came round." 

" I hope the House will never know what it has lost, Mr. 
Colpoys," observed Mary demurely. " I would keep the secret 
to myself, if I were you. You would not like to add to the 
depressed feeling of the country about which the leader of the 
Opposition has been saying so much to his constituents this 
morning." 

** Don't chaff me now," said George, " and I will return 
good for evil. The sun is coming round on to your face, and 
I shall act as a screen ; " and he came into the summer-house, 
and took up a position, half sitting half standing, by the old 
table directly in front of her. 

'*You mean to envelop me in clouds of cigar smoke," 
protested Mary ; *' but I don't know whether it would not be 
more pleasant to take my chance of tan. But how come you 
to be idle this morning ? I heard you tell Lord Earlsfleld at 
breakfast that you were going into statistics about Army 
Reform." 

" Army Reform I " re-echoed the member ; " if they go on 
as they are doing there will soon be nothing left of the army 
except statistics to go into. I wish I had gone into the army 
while there was an army ; one would have had at least an 
object in life there." 

** But you have surely got many objects in life," said Mary. 
" To be a member of Parliament must surely be the highest 
ambition of every commoner." 
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" Wliat's the good of it ? " retorted George, sucking his 
cigar gloomily. " I have been in Parliament these ten years, 
and what better ami for it? It's badger — ^badger, . worry — 
worry. The Whips are always nagging you to come up for 
divisions ; the electors worry you about your votes ; and 
Earlsfield is always badgering about things in general. And 
then it is just the toss up of a shilling whether I don't get kicked 
out of Earlsport next election. I wouldn't have the ghost of 
a chance if they care to run a red-hot Eadical against me. I 
believe they would rather return a Conservative than lose the 
chance of spiting Earlsfield." 

"They will never be so ungrateful," cried Mary Donne, 
indignantly, " after all that Lord Earlsfield has done for them. 
Why, almost all Earlsport is built on his ground, and it has 
been the EarlsfLeld family that has made the town." 

" We don*t think much of that nowadays. We are getting 
much too far ahead for such considerations. When people 
pay their rents they think they are quits with their landlords, 
and hang me if I don't think so too I I shouldn't mind going 
in for Radicalism myself, if it weren't that Earlsfield would 
throw me over." 

" How horrible ! " cried Mary, holding up her hands with 
an affected shudder. 

" Nothing horrible about it," returned the member, puffing 
a last puff and hurling the end of his cigar out among the 
pigeons, who had again gathered to their crumbs. " There is 
no end of good men among the Radicals, and Ministers are al- 
ways precious glad to shut them up with office or a post. I 
should have kicked over Earlsfield's traces and gone among 
them myself, if it weren't that a Radical can't get on without 
nagging, and worrying, and spouting, and that isn't my 
nature." 

** But the British constitution," urged Mary, aghast at views 
so different from that high-toned Whiggery which was in- 
culcated as the creed of the Earlsfield family ; " think of the 
British constitution, Mr. Colpoys." 

" The British fiddlestick I my dear," said Gteorge, scornfully. 
" If there ever was such a thing, it has been abolished long 
ago — it is as extinct as the what d'ye-call-um — ^the Dodo. lt\% 
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every party for place, and every man for himself. But beg 
pardon for calling you *my dear' in the fervour of my 
political feelings, although really I don't see why I shouldn't 
call you so." 

"Oh, I am sure I don't mind," said Mary, carelessly; "but 
I am shocked to hear you speak in that dreadful way about 
the constitution and politics. What would Lord Earlsfield say 
if he heard you ? " 

" A great deal, I have no doubt, to very little piu'pose," re- 
plied the other. " These things are aU very well for a peer 
with a stake in the country, but it is a diflPerent thing for 
younger brothers. I think younger brothers ought to be bom 
with a natural hatred to the constitution. What a jolly time 
it must have been for those Egyptians in Genesis — or Exodus 
was it ?--when the first-born were all bowled over by one 
shot I" 

" Jolly for the younger sons, I suppose you mean," returned 
Mary, doubtftilly, half fearing that she might be lending her- 
self to the propagation of an opinion that savoured slightly of 
impiety. 

"Precisely so, my dear," said George. "There — I 
have called you my dear again. I don't know why it 
always comes on my tongue to-day. You are not angry, are 
you ? " 

"No, certainly not," replied Miss Donne; " you are always 
so good to me, I don't mind what you call me." 

" Of course there can be no harm in it," reflected George, 
taking her hand. " You see I am, like Potiphar's— no, I mean 
Caesar's— wife, above any suspicion of falling in love, for every 
one knows that I have no means of marrying any one ; al- 
though, mind you, if I had, I don't say that I wouldn't make 
a point of falling in love with you at once." 

"You make me share the sorrows of your poverty," said 
Mary, with a mock melancholy, but flushing also and en- 
deavouring to withdraw her hand. "I don't know whether 
after that confession I can allow you to *my dear' me 
again." 

"I don't wonder at your laughing," grumbled the other; 
^but upon my word, it is not particularly amusing from my 
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point of view. It is not nice to think that the idea of your 
falling in love with any one is ridiculous, though I am quite 
aware that is my case." 

** I didn^t mean that," said Mary, who was afraid she had 
hurt his feelings, and who thought besides that the conversa- 
tion was taking an uneasy turn, although George Colpoys was 
not a man that any young woman would be apt to feel uneasy 
with ; " of course you have a right to fall in love as well as any 
other gentleman." 

" Have I ? Then, by Jove, suppose that I were to fall in 
love with you I " 

"I cannot suppose any such thing." 

" Why not ? Do you mean that I am too old ? " 

^'No; I mean that the whole supposition is too absurd to 
discuss except in jest. And really, I think we might find 
something much better worth talking about. I would rather 
you went back to Eadicalism." 

** Hang Radicalism 1 Now look here, Mary ! I solemnly be- 
lieve that I am in love with you. I have felt it coming on for 
a good while, though I didn't know what was the matter with 
me. But if I were in a position to marry, the first thing I 
would do would be to ask you to be my wife. But you see I 
am not, and though I were, it does not exactly follow that you 
would have me." 

The conversation had really taken an awkward turn. Mary 
sat in confusion, her face turning now red, now pale. She 
had never thought of Gteorge Colpoys save in the light of a 
very pleasant companion, far removed from her own years, 
with whom she could permit herself a freedom that she would 
have shrunk from in the case of a man nearer her own age. 
And now he had all but declared that he loved her, though in 
such a way that she herself was left no reply in the matter. 
She struggled to withdraw her hand, and felt half inclined to 
burst into tears. 

" You see," resumed George, still holding fast by her hand 
and patting it paternally within his own — but what she was to 
see was destined to remain for the present unrevealed, for a 
shadow fell across the fi.oor of the summer-house, a discreet 
cough announced a new arrival, and George had scaroelY tisoi^ 
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to drop Miss Donne's hand and turn round, when a bareheaded 
footman appeared in the doorway. 

'* His lordship's compliments, Miss Donne, and his lordship 
wishes to see you puticklary in the libarry, when you are con- 
wenient." 

*' Very good, Parker, Say to his lordship I shall be with 
him presently," said Mary, with a burning face, but with a 
sense of relief that the interview with George Colpoys was 
thus broken up, as she rose and gathered up her basket and 
her hat. 

But the member was not going to allow her to escape so 
easily. 

*' You are not angry with me," he said, detaining her until 
the man was out of hearing. " You know it can't mean any- 
thing, worse luck. But we shall just be as we were—good 
friends, shall we not ? " 

" Yes," replied Mary, doubtfully, as she jmt forth her hand 
in response to his proffered clasp. 

"You wouldn't let me kiss you, I suppose— just to show 
that you have no feeling in the matter ? " 

** Certainly not, sir," in a decided tone of indignation. 

" Well, perhaps I should not have asked it," returned the 
member, meekly ; but he raised her hand to his lips neverthe- 
less. " And we are still good friends — you have promised, re- 
member. And now I won't keep you, for the virtue of pa- 
tience is not one of Earlsfield's most shining traits." 

He leaned against the door of the summer-house, and 
watcbed her walk hurriedly up the path until she turned the 
corner of the flower-garden and was lost to sight. He took a 
cigar from his case, and placed it in his mouth without light- 
ing, sucking away at it unconsciously. Then he turned and 
went into the dovecot, and sat down on the seat where she had 
sat a little ago ; and with bent head and hands spread out 
upon his knees communed with himself. 

" I don't suppose it was any good," he reflected, bitterly ; 
" but I couldn't have helped it for the life of me. She sat there 
looking so pretty and so good, with the sunlight playing on 
her face, and a dash of mischief in her eyes too — that I don't 
see how any fellow could have kept from loving her, and tell- 
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ing her so, too. I wonder if she could ever come to care for 
me ? But what would be the good even if she did ? Where's 
the money to come from ? Shall I sound Earlsfield about the 
subject ? No ; I am pretty sure he has got some game of his 
own for her, whatever it is. If the Government woidd give 
me anything over a thousand a-year, by Jove, I would play a 
hazard for her yet 1 " 

But then came thoughts of wasted parliamentary oppor- 
tunities ; of quarrels with* the Whips, who spoke their minds 
very strongly about his constancy in pairing, and his laxity in 
turning up at important divisions, and of the very moderate 
estimate at which his services were rated by the leaders of his 
party. There were debts, too, and no visible means of meeting 
them. Marriage was clearly a dream and a delusion ; and 
George Colpoys could not but acknowledge the fact as he 
puffed away savagely at his unlit cigar. 



CHAPTER XX. 

IPHIGENIA. 

Meanwhile Mary Donne made her way as fast as she 
could to the house. She felt perturbed and fluttered by the 
member's talk. No one had ever spoken so to her before, and 
when she strove to recall his words she could hardly decide 
whether he had made love to her or not. Mary's ideas of love- 
making were derived entirely from popular novels, and from 
these she had been led to expect something more elevating, 
more melodramatic, and altogether more soul-subduing. And 
George Colpoys had nothing akin to a hero of romance. 
Was it not the proper form for a lover to go down on his 
knees, whereas George had sat all the time perched on the 
edge of the table ? After all, he had not said directly that he 
loved her ; only that he would love her if he were in a posi- 
tion to afford to do so. It was all terribly commonplace and 
unsatisfactory, and quite enough to cry over. Then what 
was to come of it ? Would he talk about it again the next 
10 
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time they met ! How could she face him in that case t Or 
would he never allude to the subject afterwards ) That, too, 
would be awkward, for there would be something between 
them then that would never be explained away. She had 
been almost told, too, that she was loved, and tte situation 
was so novel that— well, tiiat she would perhaps like to hear 
it again. Then this sudden summons from Lord Earlsfield 
was rather startling. Uary felt as guilty as if his lordship 
had divined what was going on in the summer-house, and had 
summoned her to scold her. But that was too absurd. Still 
it was very seldom that he sent for Mary ; and on these rare 
occasions she had always felt frightened, although he had 
been very kind and courteous, and almost tender. Her moth- 
er had had a very small property, which Lord Earlsfleld ad- 
ministered ; and he had several times taken her into the 
library to explain matters about it. Yes ; it must be about 
sotnetiiiDg of that kind that he was now going to talk ; yet 
her heart misgave her, and she wished the interview were 
well over. 

She found Lord Earlafield sitting at his writing-table, his 
face leaning on his hands, his eyes looking intently into va- 
cancy. He scarcely perceived her enter ; and she noticed a 
pale and careworn expression in his face which she had not 
observed at breakfast, when he had been unusually cheerful 
and talkative. He looked up wearily as she approached the 
table, and it seemed to her as if he avoided her look, for he 
half turned away his head as he led her to a seat close beside 
his own chair. 

" I hope I have not disturbed you, my dear," he said gently. 
Lord Earlsfield had always called her " my dear " in these in- 
terviews, and the expression had never required an apology, 
aa it had done in the case of his brother. 

" I was down in the dovecot," said Mary, simply ; and then, 
as if determined to avoid even the shadow of duplicity, she 
added, " I was talking to Mr. Colpoys when I got your me»- 
sage. I hope I have not kept you waiting." 

" Talking to George 1 " responded Lord Earlsfleld, dreamily, 
" Poor Gleorge is so idle himself that he can make free with 
every one's time; and yet I suppose you find even him amua- 
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ing in a dull place like this. But I hope we shall improve, 
Mary,^* he added, with a forced smile and a tragic effort to 
look gay. " Harold is coming home to-morrow, and I hope 
he will make things more lively. It won't, I trust, be un- 
pleasant for you at all events to have a companion of your 
own age here." 

'* We shall all be very glad to see him," said Mary, warm- 
ly, remembering how much Lord Earlsfield was bound up in 
his son, and how jealous he was of any indication of a con- 
sciousness that Harold was not as other young men are ; ** I 
do not think I have ever seen him." 

" No, my dear, I don't think you have. It is two years 
since I last saw him, and I expect to find him much changed. 
He used to be a very good-looking lad, unless I am partial," 
with a faint smile ; "and the Colpoyses have rarely been 
Adonises ; but his mother's father was one of the handsomest 
men of his day. There is a picture of him by Lawrence, of 
which the Prince Kegent had a replica painted for Carlton 
House." 

There was a long pause, during which Lord Earlsfield 
passed his hand wearily over his brow, and remained looking 
steadily before him with vacant gaze, while Mary waited pa- 
tiently to hear what was to be said next, 

" I hope Harold and you will be good friends," he at last 
resumed ; " friendships should go down in families. Your 
father and I were like brothers — more attached to each other 
than many brothers are ; and when I stood by his open grave, 
I felt that I had lost the best and the truest friend I should 
ever have in this world." 

Mary Donne had almost no recollection of her father, who 
had died when she was little more than an infant, but she was 
affected by the tone of strong feeling in which Lord Earlsfield 
spoke, and her tears began to flow freely. 

" I promised him before he died," continued he, taking her 
hand softly within his own, " that you should be to me as a 
daughter. I have always looked upon you as one, though I 
am not good at showing my feelings ; but Philip Donne's 
child must always be to me as my own." 

'* Oh, Lord Earlsfield," said Mary, " you have beexi. cstsk^ 
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too good and kind to me. Who else but you would have 
troubled themselves about a poor penniless orphan like me ? " 

" Hush, Mary," said Lord Earlsfield. " Your father, if he 
had been in my place, would have done all for Harold that I 
have done for you, and done it better, too, for he had an open 
heart that shed kindliness and love upon all who came near 
him. And that, my dear, is why I trust you and Harold will 
be dear friends." 

" I am sure we shall," said Mary, still much affected. " I 
shall do all I can to please him and make him like me," she 
innocently added. 

*' I live so much within myself," continued Lord Earlsfield, 
grasping her hand nervously, **that I dream much of the 
future of those whom I love. It will be a great weight ujKjn 
my mind until I get Harold settled in life. His peculiarly sus- 
ceptible temperament, which, I am happy to think, has now 
almost disappeared, makes it very desirable that he should be 
married to a good loving woman with a warm tender heart — 
one who could share his troubles with him, and make his sor- 
rows her own. Of coiu«e, he would have no difficulty in 
making what Society would call an excellent match, for he 
has rank, and will have an income above most of his equals 
in the peerage ; and when I say equals, I don't mean brewers, 
or city peers or bankers," he interjected, with a little sniff of 
scorn, forgetting for the moment that one John Colpoys had 
once lived at the Silver Salmon in Aldersgate, and had minis- 
tered to the fasts of that bright occidental star. Queen E^liza- 
beth, of most happy memory. " I have been saving all my 
life, and Harold is my sole heir. But I have no wish that he 
should make what is called a great match ; the Earlsfields 
can gain nothing by blood. If my son choose a loving and 
virtuous girl of unstained gentle stock, he will marry to my 
complete satisfaction." 

A sudden terror took hold of Mary Donne, and a dreadful 
possibility dimly broke upon her mind. Why should Lord 
Earlsfield speak to her thus ? He was not in the habit of tak- 
ing her, or any one else, into his confidence, and why had he 
sent for her now to speak to her of all these things ? She did 
not dare to think what further revelation of Lord Earlsfield's 
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purpose there might be yet to come, and she sat tearful and 
silent, with difficidty controlling herself so far that he might 
not see how she was trembling in every limb. 

'*It would never be my wish to control young people's 
affections, although in our rank it is most just and necessary 
to do so many times," continued Lord Earlsfield, gaining 
calmness as he neared the point at which he had been driving. 
*' Harold and you will necessarily be thrown much together. 
I am not going to exercise any influence upon the inclinations 
of either of you, but I thought it would be better — that it 
would make things more pleasant for you-^if you were to 
know that nothing woidd make me happier than to see the 
two beings whom I love best unite their lives. I may say," 
concluded he solemnly, " that no earthly event would give me 
the same entire satisfaction as a marriage between Harold and 
you." 

He paused and turned to look at Mary, but almost im- 
mediately withdrew his glance. She was sobbing as if her 
heart woidd break, and not a word could she utter to express 
the horror with which her guardian's proposal — for she could 
not conceal from herself that it was nothing less — ^filled her. 
To marry a madman ! — for that was the destiny which Liord 
Earlsfleld was certainly holding out to her. Death would 
surely be better 1 Why then could she not die at once, and 
escape such a fate ? Lord Earlsfield felt that he could read 
her fears, and he drew the girl towards him. He put an arm 
round her very tenderly, and drew her to his breast, while he 
passed a hand softly over the smooth tresses of her hair, while 
Mary's sobs increased all the more under his caresses. She 
felt as the lamb might feel as the butcher pats its head and 
runs his fingers approvingly through its woolly fleece. 

" You must not misunderstand me, Mary, dear," he said. 
'* You and Harold are each entirely left to follow your own 
inclinations. I have thought it my duty to make you aware 
that I would throw no barrier in the way. You would be the 
fairest of all the Ladies Earlsfield, my love," he added, stoop- 
ing and kissing her forehead, " and there have been Court 
beauties among them. But I have startled you, I fear. You 
had better not agitate yourself by saying anything just now^ 
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but go to your own room, and remember tbat I can have no 
wish for the daughter of my old friend, Philip Donne, except 
her dearest happiness ; " and he led her gently to the door, and 
opened it for her, leaving Mary to go up-stairs with the sen- 
tence of lifelong misery ringing in her ears. 

She reached her own room, and locked the door almost 
unconsciously, and then threw herself upon her bed, burying 
her face among the pillows. Her tears dried up. Terror of 
impending fate had cut off their source, and her hot head was 
like to burst, while she felt an utter vacancy where her heart 
should have been. 

It was too cruel to be thus compelled to marry one whom 
she had never seen, and whom every one except his father did 
not scruple to declare to be subject to periods of madness. Mrs. 
Firebrace had declared that they would not be safe in the 
house with Harold — the man to whom Lord Earlsfield pro- 
posed to marry her. She had not been deceived by his 
assertion that he would exercise no influence upon her 
inclination. He had said that no earthly event woidd give 
him the same satisfaction as her marriage to Harold, and she 
knew by experience that all earthly events, at Earlscourt at 
least, must be ordered for his satisfaction. She had been 

alarmed and distressed by the way Greorge Colpoys had spo- 
ken to her, but that was a light matter compared with the 
misery of marrying his insane nephew. A light matter I It 
woidd be perfectly tolerable, she told herself, to be com- 
pelled to marry Q-eorge Colpoys compared with the other. 
Why had not George asked her directly to be his wife, and 
why had she not accepted him ? she wildly asked herself. 
Then she could have told Lord Earlsfield that she was already 
engaged, and however angry he might have been there would 
have been an end of the difficulty about Harold. She 
reproached herself, and she reproached Greorge, for not having 
saved her from this worse than death. Death I If she could 
only die, all would be well ; but that would take time, and 
Harold Colpoys was to arrive to-morrow. 

No ; there was no hope. The future held no possibility of 

escape open to her. Lord Earlsfield had evidently made up 

his mind, and when he resolved to have anything done, done 
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it must be. He evidently was seeking to secure her happiness 
and Harold's also. Of that Mary was quite confident, for she 
both loved and trusted her guardian. And if she could not 
see that her happiness lay in the direction which Lord Earls- 
field pointed out, no doubt it was her ungrateful and wicked 
nature which perverted her mind. It never entered into 
Mary Donne's head to rebel against Lord Earlsfield's decree. 
She knew well that some terrible judgment would surely fol- 
low such an act of disobedience. Had not Colonel Colpoys 
taken his own way against the will, and in spite of the coun- 
sels of his eldest brother, and was he not suffering the most 
grievous social calamities in consequence ? Earlscourt was 
Mary's microcosm, and her generalisations could only go so 
far as it afforded her experiences. But she certainly could not, 
woidd not disobey, and nothing was left her but to weep in 
secret over her hard lot. 

Mary Donne did not appear at the dinner-table that even- 
ing. She sent her love to Mrs. Firebrace with a message that 
she had a headache, and had gone to bed. The member could 
not stifie a feeling of guilty remorse when he recalled the 
scene in the summer-house, and he mentally cursed his self- 
ishness for having made Mary ill and unhappy. Lord Earls- 
field too was not without some mental qualms, but he sternly 
negatived the suggestion of the ladies that the doctor should 
be sent for, and ordered that Miss Donne should not be 
disturbed. He was more than usually morose and ill-tem- 
pered, and retreated from the dinner-table even before the 
ladies rose, ordering tea to be sent to him in the library. 
Lord Earlsfield was not much better company when he was 
alone with his conscience. It was from no sudden impulse 
that he had broached the scheme of his son marrying Mary 
Donne. He had thought over the matter for some years back, 
and he had fortified his resolution with numerous irresistible 
arguments both moral and religious. But somehow these 
arguments failed to have theii* previous satisfying effect, now 
that he had actually informed the girl of her destiny. He 
had been quite positive that he was going to act rightly and 
kindly towards all parties ; why, then, should he permit him.- 
self to think that there was anything ^TOTi^\TvV\%^«x^\ "^^ 
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had promised Philip Donne that he would be a father to his 
girl ; and was he not going to make her his daughter in 
reality ? Certainly he was ; but he did not care to raise his 
eyes to that part of the wall where the portrait of Colonel 
Donne was looking down upon him. 

** Poor girl I " he said, walking uneasily up and down the 
room ; " of course she must be agitated. Marriage is always 
a serious thought to any sensible person. But she must see it 
is all for the best. I could get scores of excellent matches for 
Harold in the peerage, and people would think me no more 
than prudent in selecting a wife for him from his own class. 
Why should I fret myself so much about my special motives 
in marrying him to Mary ? She is good and kind and clever 
and will help him in his peculiar circiunstances through life 
better than any one else. She will be a peeress — perhaps the 
mother of a future Earl — an Earl of Earlsfield, and there are 
very few women that, such rank would not count with. I 
might have my choice of Lady Lockington's daughters, or of 
the Countess of Elsedale's for that matter, for the settlements 
1 shall make on Mary Donne. Ay, and then they would 
shut him up in an asylum as soon as my head was down, 
and he would be known as the mad Lord Earlsfield. But with 
Mary Donne as his wife there need be no danger of that — 
no exposure— no scandal. And his children may be sane 
enough ; there is no madness among the Colpoys ; or may 
break out only among the younger sons, which would be of no 
consequence, and a cheap way of providing for them.'' 

'' Only let us get over this link— this weak link," sighed his 
lordship, "and the chain may still be strong enough to bear 
the weight of the title through long generations. It must be 
so. I have done well. No one can say that I am acting 
selfishly in this matter." 

He raised his eyes to Colonel Donne's portrait, and looked 
for a minute or two steadily at the face in the soft lamplight ; 
but the features were keenly critical, with a half-doubtful, 
half-scornful expression, just as Sir Francis Grant had caught 
them ; and Lord Earlsfield turned away with another sigh 
and threw himself down to muse in his chair. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE MEMBER IN THE BOROUGH. 

« 

There were no idle men in Earlsport, or at least none with 
sufficient independence of character to avow the fact of hav- 
ing nothing to do, where almost every man had some pursuit 
to follow. The magistrates had their forenoons taken up with 
puhlic business or their own offices; the merchants liad to go 
to the Exchange ; and bankers and lawyers were tied to their 
desks until luncheon-time at the earliest. People in Earlsport 
walked about briskly in the forenoon, and did not care about 
being button-holed unless one had really something urgent to 
say. No one with a character as a business man to lose ven- 
tured into the club before one o'clock. Even Charley Hanmer, 
the alderman's son, who was regarded as the typical Tommy 
Idle of the town, went down to the wharf at half-past ten, and 
shut himself up in a wooden box with a pen behind his ear 
and a newspaper or a novel on his desk until the sun had 
passed the meridian; while men retired from the more active 
duties of their professions, like Colonel Ogle, who might have 
had a fair excuse for reposing upon his military laurels, went 
into Earlsfield Square and sat upon the Boards of Coal, or 
Steam Navigation, or Banking Companies. Perhaps the only 
prominent man in Earlsport who brazened his idleness pub- 
licly was Ned Horseley; and even he usually showed his re- 
spect for public prejudice by remaining indoors of a morning, 
except when some excuse suggested itself for paying a visit to 
Traill's Horse Bazaar, where he could always manage to idle 
away a few hours with a good conscience. 

George Colpoys, when he set out for Earlsport on the fore- 
noon of the day when the heir of the House of Earlsfield was 
to arrive, was well aware of the business habits of the citizens, 
and that it was very doubtful whether he should meet with 
any man as much at leisure as himself to help Jiim through 
the hours until it was time for him to join his lordship at the 
station. Lord Earlsfield, in the exultation of his heart at his 
son's arrival, had that morning given GeoY^<^ ^ Q«"CE&sb\NsbiiS\Si 
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cheque as an earnest of his interest in his canvass for the next 
election, and had dropped a hint at hreakfast that it was high 
time for the memher to be bestirring himself among his con- 
stituents. Harold was expected by the half -past one train, and 
Lord Earlsfield was to meet him at the station. Greorge might 
accordingly devote the morning profitably to looking up peo- 
ple in the borough, join them at the station, and drive home 
with them to lunch. 

This suggestion recommended itself to the member, for 
Mary Donne had come down to breakfast looking ill and dis- 
pirited, and with black circles round her eyes ; and George, 
imagining himself tbe cause, was smitten with remorse, and 
felt that he could not again face her just then. Both Mrs. 
Firebrace and Dorothy were full of commiseration for Mary's 
altered looks, but their sympathies were sternly repressed by 
the head of the house, who gruffly remarked that their croak- 
ings were enough to make any one ill ; but he himself showed 
marked tenderness to Miss Donne. All this made George un- 
easy, and he readily grasped at Lord Earlsfield's recommen- 
dation to take a turn among the electors. 

George Colpoys had no overweening pride in his own 
abilities as a canvasser, or in the disposition of the Earlsport 
citizens to listen to his blandishments. When the push came, 
the brunt of the battle had to be sustained by Mr. Mold, or an 
electioneering agent from London, in whose hands George 
became merely a passive instrument, going where they told 
him and saying what they bade. But when next election 
came, the tussle would be more severe than ever it had been 
before. A large number of the electors wanted a more ad- 
vanced representative than a Whig of the Earlscourt school, 
and they all detested Lord Earlsfield's stiffness and domineer- 
ing ways towards the borough, and were ready to seize upon 
any feasible pretext for rebellion. If George Colpoys could 
stand upon his own merits, of which he certainly had no very 
high opinion himself, he might perhaps hope to unite the 
Whig and Liberal interest in his favour ; but any goodwill 
that jyeople might feel towards himself personally would not 
go far to counterbalance the general detestation in which the 
mansion of Earlscourt was held by the borough. 
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So the member set out without much elation of spirit, albeit 
money made his pockets warmer than usual, but with the sat- 
isfaction of thinking that a ramble through the town would 
help him to pass the forenoon somehow. He decided against 
taking his terrier, as calculated to detract from the political 
importance of his visit, and, contrary to wont, he substituted 
an umbrella for the walking-stick that he had at first taken 
up, as an appurtenance more in keeping with his character as 
a statesman. 

"It is certainly more parliamentary," reflected George, 
with a sigh ; ^' if I had had a cotton one, it might have had a 
better effect — more business-like ; " and he actually threw 
away a half-smoked cigar as he entered the town, a piece of 
extravagance he would never have been guilty of on an errand 
of less moment. 

There were few people in Earlsfield Square at that hour of 
the day, and these seemed too much preoccupied with their own 
affairs to discuss the destinies of the empire. Nevertheless, 
Greorge did his best, as far as raising his hat and waving his 
hand went, to ingratiate himself with his supporters. He 
managed to fasten on to Cobbinshaw, the local manager of the 
Metropolitan and Rural Bank, who was stout and puffy, and 
whom the member found at the west entrance to the square, 
exhausted with his walk up the steep street from the Ex- 
change. Mr. Cobbinshaw was a Radical, and an open foe to 
Earlscourt influence; but he was out of breath, and had no 
choice but to listen to George Colpoys's gracious civilities. 
These were mostly of a general character, for the time had 
not yet come for the serious subject of the election to be for- 
mally broached. He spoke gHbly of Mr. Cobbinshaw's son's 
success at Oxford, believed he would make a figure at the bar, 
supposed they would have him in ParHament some day, and 
quoted at length Lord Earlsfield's praise of Mr. Cobbinshaw's 
pair of carriage-horses — a commendation, it need hardly be 
said, wholly fictitious. 

^^ I am going along to the station to pick up Lord Earls- 
field," remarked George, with easy familiarity; **we are to 
meet his son, who comes home for good. I suppose the 
youngster will soon be about among you, an.dl\va^\s>fc^^^^ 
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keep up the good old feeling between Elarlscourt and the town. 
Terrible chap for science he is — give points to most — most 
engineers ; " and shaking Mr. Cobbinshaw warmly by the 
hand, the member was off before the bank manager had got 
his wind sufficiently to make any reply. 

*' The old rascal," mused G-eorge ; " I believe he is at the 
bottom of half the mischief against us in the ' Mercury.' But 
they sha'n't say that I ain't civil to every one. I might put 
over half an hour with Mold now, if he would not go on about 
these infernal bills." 

Mr. Mold was in the office, and in his private room, but the 
clerks were not certain that he was not engaged ; however, 
the member readily volunteered to find out for himself. Mr. 
Fossebraye occupied a small den in the immediate vicinity of 
the clerks and the counting-room which had been assigned to 
him in his father's days, and which he had never thought of 
changing when he became head of the firm ; but Mr. Mold, as 
the legal oracle of the establishment and the upholder of its 
prestige, had apartments up-stairs, where it was supposed that 
he applied himself to the weightier matters of the law, undis- 
turbed by the routine and racket of current business. G-eorge 
Colpoys knocked at a door covered with red cloth and studded 
with brass nails, suggestive of the important and confidential 
nature of the business transacted inside, and receiving no in- 
vitation to enter, knocked again. At last he was gruffly told 
to come in, and, opening the door, he found Mr. Mold tite-dL- 
Ute with Miss Sparshott, who was seated in the client's chair, 
while the lawyer stood facing her with his back to the fire. 

" I beg pardon," said George, bowing to the lady ; ** I had 
no idea you were engaged. I'll look in again." 

** On no account," returned Mr. Mold, rolling his eyes as 
he looked from Cloete to the member, and back again from 
the member to Cloete ; *' I am quite at your service. I believe, 
Miss Sparshott, that you now feel assured that the matter will 
be satisfactorily arranged, and that you need give yourself no 
further trouble about it." 

** I am so much obliged to you," said Cloete in a low tone, 
as she rose and prepared to leave ; " then you think I need say 
nothing to Mr. Fossebraye ? " 
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" Certainly not," replied Mr. Mold, as he accompanied her 
to the door, and held her hand as he added in a low voice, ** it 
is not so much legal advice as knowledge of the world that is 
of service in an affair of this kind, and Mr. Greorge is some- 
what apt to he rash and impetuous — with the hest intentions 
of course, my dear Miss Sparshott — always with the best in- 
tentions. But it will be pleasure to me to give you my advice 
when anything of the kind occurs, and you may make your 
mind easy that I will not allow any trouble to befall you or 
your father. Grood morning, my dear Miss Cloete, good morn- 
ing ; " and pressing her hand with more warmth, as it seemed 
to the member, than a business consultation called for, Mr. 
Mold bowed Cloete out of his room, and returned to greet Mr. 
Colpoys, with his eyes blinking and twirling as if he had just 
come out of a dazzling light. 

"I had no idea law was such a pleasant pursuit," said 
George, throwing himself into Mold's own chair, which was 
the easiest one in the room. ** I should rather enjoy having 
pretty clients like your friend who has just gone out call upon 
me of a morning." 

Mr. Mold smirked and grinned as he sat down opposite 
Greorge, and remarked that it was Sparshott the naturalist's 
daughter. " Her father is always in difficulties about money, 
and there was a writ issued the other day against him." 

" Ah ! and you play the rdle of benevolent protector. It is 
quite refreshing to find a vein of sentiment in a hardened old 
sinner like you. I suppose you don't allow smoking in this 
boudoir of yours, where you receive ladies by themselves in 
the forenoon." 

Mr. Mold did not encourage the idea, for his private room 
was very nattily, not to say elegantly, furnished. Evidences 
of legal drudgery were few and far between. There was a 
light walnut writing-table in the centre of the room, with little 
piles of law-papers neatly folded and docketed lying about on 
it ; an ink-stand, silver-topped and silver-stoppered ; a carved 
ivory paper-cutter, and some tastefully cut crystal paper- 
weights. Some prettily framed pre-Raphael publications of 
the Arundel Society hung on the walls, and on the mantel- 
piece were two bronzes, flanking a timepiece \^itk ^ Y^Rfc^::^ 
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chased silver dial. A vase of freshly gathered flowers stood 
on a little table in the window recess. The chairs were all 
easy and inviting, and there was a luxurious couch on which 
Mr. Mold might repose when overstrained by his exertions. 
No one knew better than Mr. Mold that the world — that is, the 
part of it contained in Earlsport and Elsedale ; for Beechbor- 
ough, proud of its own solicitors, was sceptical of his capacity, 
and the leading attorney of Muddleham frankly expressed his 
conviction that " Mold was an old humbug "—that the world 
in which he lived and moved regarded him as the mainstay of 
the house of Fossebraye & Mold, as the master-mind that in- 
fused itself into the business and made up for the dulness of 
his partner. His intellect, as every one admitted, and as Mr. 
Mold himself did not seek to conceal, was necessary to keep 
things going, and there was all the more need to take care of 
it. George Fossebraye could do the drudgery, and indeed had 
to do it, but Mr. Mold knew the value of his own razors too 
well to cut blocks with them. 

**I*m electioneering," said the member, "or at least I'm 
dangling after the electors in a sneaking way. I suppose you 
couldn't put a fellow up to any tips for popularity." 
M " So you are positively going to stand again," returned Mr. 
Mold, dryly ; " you will have your work cut out for you this 
time, for they are certain to put an Advanced Liberal into the 
fleld. But I suppose my lord pays, whatever befalls. But 
what do you propose to do with yourself if you are beaten ? 
Not an unlikely event, I am sorry to say, Mr. Colpoys." 

"In that case I shall marry and settle down," drawled 
George, stretching his legs lazily across the hearth-rug. 

" Indeed I " exclaimed Mr. Mold, brightening up ; " are you 
serious ? It is certainly the best thing you can do ; and if your 
marriage depends upon your defeat, I sha'n't say that I shall 
be sorry to see the Earlsfield colours go to the wall this time. 
But are you really serious ? Have you any one specially in 
your eye ? " 

" I have," replied George, sententiously. 

" Of course she must have a fortune. You can't afford to 
marry money merely ; you must marry wealth."' 

** I have heard that the lady has two hundred yearly from 
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her mother^s estate ; but I am not sure of it. Indeed I haven't 
made any inquiries." 

" Great heavens ! " cried Mr. Mold, rolling his eyes more 
wildly than ever. " But of course you're joking. You couldn't 
do it. It would be absolutely impossible." 

" No ? " said George, interrogatively ; " what just and law- 
ful impediment could you declare ? Of course a man may not 
marry his grandmother, and so on ; but I don^t recollect that 
a woman with only two hundred a-year is in the list of the 
prohibited." 

" O Lord I " groaned Mr. Mold, staring at the serious and 
impassive face of the member ; " but of course you are only 
jesting. How could you pay your debts ? How could you 
pay m6, Mr. Colpoys ? " 

" Ah I " said George, gravely, " those are just the questions 
that I can't find answers for myself. I have carefully con- 
sidered the situation, and I can't see that it presents very 
brilliant prospects, either of subsistence for myself, or of re- 
muneration for my creditors. But you are such a clever, 
clear-headed fellow that you may be able to show me a way 
out of the hole. That is why I have told you. Where do you 
get these very pretty flowers of yours ? " 

The distortions of Mr. Mold's eyes were terrible to look at 
as he hurriedly ox)ened a drawer in his writing-table and took 
from it a red-bound memorandum-book ; but the member, 
qtdte undisturbed by his agitation, lazily took down one of 
the bronze centaurs and began to examine it with a critical 
interest. 

*' There is nine and eight is seventeen — nineteen— twenty- 
three," said Mr. Mold, running his eye and little finger hastily 
along a column ; *' two thousand three hundred pounds, Mr. 
Colpoys." 

" Odd shillings and odd pence, if I remember rightly," put 
in the imperturbable member. 

" Two thousand three hundred pounds," repeated Mr. Mold, 
impressively, and disdaining to refer to the shillings and 
pence. "How can you talk of marrying without money 
when you have such a sum as that to repay me ? I consider 
that you are bound by your honour, apart altogether from the 
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obligation of your acceptance. Haven't I always befriended 
you in your straits ? And but for my assistance your 
Jew discounters would have gone to Lord Earlsfield loog 
ago." 

" Just put past that memorandum-boolc, or, as you have 
got it out, let us add another two hundred to the indictment. 
Two-five is ever so much more easily recollected than two- 
three, and a couple of hundreds would come handy to me just 
now." 

Mr. Mold restored the book to its drawer as hastily as he 
had taken it out, locked it, and put the key in his waistcoat- 
pocket. **I don't understand what you mean. If you are 
joking, I would rather you chose some other subject where 
money is not concerned. It is hard enough to come by, and 
I am too poor a man to be able to jest with the prospect of 
losses." 

" Heaven forgive the man ! I am as innocent of jesting as 
I am of having a hundred pounds in gold in my breeches- 
pocket at this present moment." 

"Then you mean to marry a woman without money if you 
lose your seat ? " 

" I would like to do so ; but there are a hundred and fifty 
obstacles in the way, any one of which will probably prevent 
me." 

" Do you mean to pay me my money ? " 

" Most assuredly I do, although there is probably an equal 
number of impediments in the way in this case also." 

" I scarcely understand," said Mr. Mold, leaning back in 
his chair, and pressing his hands upon his forehead, " where- 
abouts we are. Of course I have every confidence in your 
honour so far as I am concerned ; and it is for your own sake 
that I am anxious you should do nothing rash." 

" Thank you, Mold ; that is very handsomely said," re- 
turned George, with an ironical bow. 

"Still I must say," continued the lawyer, turning the 
whites of his eyeballs outwards, "that I would like if we 
could come to some definite arrangement about those bills. 
If we could think of some good collateral secunty now, it 
would make both our minds easier, wouldn't it ? " 
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" It would indeed," said George ; " for then I might add 
that two hundred I want so much." 

** Of course your prospects are not altogether had : we all 
know the painful affliction which hangs over the next heir to 
Earlscourt. If anything happened to Lord Earlsfield, and his 
son were found incapahle of managing his affairs, the admin 
istration of the estates and property would naturally fall to 
you." 

" I won't hear a word about that," broke in George, in a 
tone of more decision than he had hitherto used. 

" Well, well," rejoined Mr. Mold, " we won't allude to that, 
though you may be sure our friend Davis in Dover Street dis- 
counted that eventuality when he renewed our last bill." 

** The infernal rascal ! " cried George, rising in wrath ; '* if 
I thought he had any such notions in his head, I would go 
straight to Lord Earlsfield and tell him everything, and tell 
him to take up. the bill. Does he, or you either, think that I 
am such a scoundrel as to speculate on the misfortunes of my 
own family ? " 

** I beg your pardon," apologised Mr. Mold ; " I should 
have known that the matter was too delicate to be discussed. 
But wouldn't Miss Colpoys help you at a pinch ? " 

** No, she won't, or she can't, as she says, for I have been 
to her already. She told me the other day she had anticipated 
her next quarter." 

"And yet she has a large income," observed the lawyer, 
casting a penetrating look towards George, and speaking half 
reflectively. " Has it never seemed strange to you that a lady 
of Miss Colpoys's quiet tastes should manage to get through so 
much money ? " 

** I am not helping her now, you may take my word for it." 

" Would you like to know where it goes ? " said the lawyer, 
suddenly, with an air of. intelligence. 

** No, I wouldn't," said the member, taking up his hat ; 
" not unless she chooses to tell me herself. She won't help 
me, and that is all I have to do with it ; and I don't see that 
it is any business of yours to pry into Miss Colpoys's affairs. 
How provoking you are, Mold I I came in here to have a 
lounge and a quiet pleasant chat with you, and^Q^^x^<3t?c^ ^sx'^ 
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about money and about my family, and the deuce knows what, 
until all my good-humour is fairly gone. How am I to go 
about and make myself pleasant to electors, after having been 
badgered by you in this fashion ? " 

" No, no," said Mr. Mold ; " I did not want to worry or 
annoy you in any way. You know how anxious I always am 
to serve you. Our interests are so closely mixed up together 
that we can't afford to get angry with one another. Is it not 
so, Mr. George ? " 

The member winced and shrugged his shoulders. ** I wish, 
then, you would manage that two hundred for me. Mold." 

" I will think about it, Mr. Colpoys," returned the lawyer, 
hastening to open the door for his visitor. " I will do my best. 
I'll let you know about it the next time I see you ; " and he 
seized George's hand and bowed him out, lest the member might 
take advantage of his complaisance to insist upon an innuedi- 
ate accommodation. 

** I haven't done much good there," said George, as he made 
his way down-stairs, *' I wish I saw any way of squashing 
those biUs of Mold's. I wonder if they could be lumped up in 
the election expenses. No ; I am afraid Earlsfield would not 
stand tbat. But he is a shady personage, Mr. Mold is, even 
for me, and I must get him squared somehow or other." 

Mr. Mold's musings were not of a more amiable cast. " I 
must have my money somehow or other. The fellow is a fool 
— an utter fool — just the sort of man who would marry a girl 
without sixpence if the whim took him. It is the only piece 
of extravagance and folly that he has not already committed. 
But where is he to get funds to pay me ? That is the question. 
His sister, to be sure, is good for any amount ; but how to 
work her ? If I act on my own account — blackmail — ^faugh ! 
an ugly expression ; but Master George can turn the screw 
without any insinuation, and he shall be made to do it. And 
then he shall pay me, and more than pay me, without any 
demur. But he must get more rope." 

And then Mr. Mold sat down at his desk and wrote to the 
Honourable George Colpoys, M. P., Earlscourt, saying that he 
much regretted that there had been any unpleasantness between 
iOiem with, regard to money matters, and that he hastened to 
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enclose a cheque for the sum Mr. Colpoys had mentioned, 
and would be glad to take in return his acceptance at three 
months^ date. This he hoped would convince Mr. Colpoys 
of the deep interest he, Mr. Mold, took in Mr. Colpoys's afiPairs, 
and remove all recollections of any hasty words that might 
have passed between them. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE HEIR-APPARENT. 

Notwithstanding the aversion in which the Earlsport op- 
position professed to hold their lord of the manor, the inci- 
dents of the day were of too great local moment not to cause 
some commotion in the town ; and by five o'clock, when peo- 
ple had begun to congregate about the club, the member's visit 
to the borough and the arrival of the heir-apparent were sub- 
jects ripe for discussion in all their bearings. Earlsport had 
not yet attained the dignity of an evening paper, and any one 
who was in possession of a piece of news readily found a 
hearing. The arrival of Lord Earlsfield's son was an event 
of such importance that all the facts connected with it had 
been carefully observed and put together. The older gen- 
eration, who remembered the time when the influence of Earls- 
court was felt in every comer of the town, when no new under- 
taking could be ventured upon without first securing Lord 
Earlsfield's patronage, and when the Earlscourt family birth- 
days, marriages, and comings of age were as duly celebrated 
as if they had been statutory festivals — the older generation 
felt uneasy at the altered state of affairs, and were vaguely 
nervous lest some calamitous judgment might be drawn 
down upon the town. The men of the opposition, on the 
other hand, were triumphant. The utter indifference which 
had been shown to the arrival of the Honourable Har- 
old Colpoys was to them an earnest of the overthrow of 
the remainder of his lordship's power, and the beginning of 
requital for all the wrongs which they charQ;<^d "LKst^^^ibiSss- 
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field with having inflicted upon the prosperity of the bor- 
ough. 

When it was known that the young heir was coming to 
reside in his ancestral home, some timid suggestions had been 
made by the few who stUl stood up for Lord Earlsfield of a 

. public reception, and George Fossebraye had gone the length 
of cautiously sounding the members of the corporation. But 
the reception his proposal met with was not very encourag- 
ing ; and though Lord Earlsfield's friends and depeudants 
were still numerous enough to provide a fair display of flags 
and triumphal arches, and even to get up a banquet at the 
White Hart, yet this would only serve to demonstrate the 
number of dissentients and the low ebb to which the Earls- 
court influence had fallen in the borough. Mr. Loxdale, the 
leader of the opposition, and the owner of all the town that 
did not belong to Lord Earlsfield, had firmly set his face 
against any ovation. " If there are no arches there will be no 
brickbats," Loxdale had grimly told George Fossebraye. ** If 
I were a friend of Lord Earlsfield's I would not select the re- 
turn of this poor young fellow as a proper occasion for calling 
out an expression of feeling in Earlsport ; " and George had 
to give up in despair. But Loxdale, on his side, suppressed 
the able editorial which Mr. Perkins had penned for next 
moming^s ** Mercury/' in which, apropos of his arrival, the 
unhappy mental state of the young heir of Earlscourt was 
characterised as the normal condition of youthful scions of 
the aristocracy — the natural result of paternal depravity, ma- 
ternal imbecility, and a righteous retribution on a class which 
battened upon the land, the fruits of which they denied to 
those who produced them. 

Thus the two forces in Earlsport were neutralised, and 
Lord Earlsfield was allowed to drive unnoticed to the Court 
with his son beside him, thinking ruefully of days when the 
horses would have been taken out, and willing arms have 
dragged the carriage along the avenue under the old elms up 
to the very door of the manor-house. 

But in spite of these mortifications, it was great consolation 
to have got his son home again, and to mark the manifest im- 

provement in the young man's appearance since he had last 
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seen him. Harold Colpoys was a tall slim youth, rather deli- 
cate in build, but well set up, and looking, as his father fondly 
assured himself, every inch a gentleman. He was quiet and 
nervous in manner, and his quick hazel eyes, which were 
somewhat deeply sunk in his face, seemed to change in ex- 
pression with every different feeling that came over him. At 
the first glance one might have hastily set him down as weak 
and pliable ; but he had inherited his father's square chin and 
hard firm mouth, which indicated a probability of persistence 
and obstinacy. Indeed, some of the worst mental states con- 
nected with the recurrence of his malady had been induced by 
the necessity of thwarting him on projects on which he had 
firmly set his mind. ** Use the utmost caution in opposing him 
when he has fixedly set his mind on anything," had been Cap- 
tain Garshalton's farewell recommendation to Lord Earlsfield : 
" he will readily listen to reason ; but he has decided views of 
his own, is impatient of conventional considerations, and can 
argue himself into such a firm position that any attempt at 
contradiction is invariably attended by painful results." And 
Lord Earlsfield had made up his mind to be guided by this ad- 
vice, although it was by no means to his taste to have to study 
the inclinations of another instead of having all men follow 
his own. But as Harold Colpoys sat by his father and uncle, 
while the carriage rolled towards Earlscourt. there was no 
suspicion of mental weakness about him ; and if he showed a 
little diffidence and uneasiness, Lord E^lsfield, who liked 
modesty in young men, thought these traits only natural and 
becoming under the circumstances. 

** I hope you did not expect to be received in state," Lord 
Earlsfield was saying with a pleasant smile, at the point where 
we shall take up their conversation. " We are very advanced 
people here in Earlsport, and have quite done with feudalism 
and aristocracy and all such rubbish, ever since our friend 
of the * Mei-cury ' showed us the error of our ways." 

" We shall change all that," said the member, pleasantly, 
" now that Harold is come home. He must go about the town, 
and be affable and make friends. To tell the truth, your 
father has kept them at the staff's end rather much. But if 
you go about pleasantly among them, and take the chais ^t 
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meetings now and then, and show an interest in the races — 
without encouraging betting, of course," added George, with 
severe virtue ; " a man who interests himself in pure sport, 
apart from any spirit of gambling, is a power for good on the 
turf ; and if, in a word, you are civil with the Earlsportians, 
you'll soon make an easy conquest of them." 

'' Your uncle's advice is valuable. No one is better quali- 
fied to advise on the subject— from a negative standpoint," 
said Lord Earlsfield, with a rusty smile. 

*' I shall only be too glad to make myself useful in any way 
my father and you can point out," replied Harold ; " I detest 
idleness. But I have never yet done anything in public ; and 
I am afraid I should feel very nervous at making the attempt." 

" Not a bad feeling to have," observed Lord Ekrlsfield, be- 
nignantly. " Canning, whom I have met when I was a boy, 
was a nervous man. He always spoke best when he was most 
nervous at the beginning. But Canning was in the Lower 

House " and here Lord Earlsfield was carried away into 

questioning within himself whether there was any real reason 
why this very presentable and sensible young man, who was 
nervous, and might therefore become a great orator, should 
not find a seat in the Commons until the time came for taking 
his place among his peers. 

The member felt that the conversation was making a peril- 
ous approach to the question of his seat. " Are you still as 
fond of your scientific studies as you were ? " he asked his 
nephew. " You mustn't blow the ropf ofF the Court, as you 
nearly did to the old inn at Lussenbach. Gad I I remember 
what a state old Strumpff, the landlord, got into when your 
chemicals went ofP. He must have thought he had got the 
Devil and Dr. Faustus in the house." 

*' Oh, but I am much more careful now ; and besides, I 
have got much more experience," said Harold, laughing. 
** You mustn't frighten my father into refusing me some hole 
for a laboratory at the Court. I had to break off some very 
interesting experiments on the spectrum of carbon when I 
came away from Germany. Do you know, sir," he added, 
turning to his father, " they have made me a Fellow of the 
Chemical Society." 
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** We must get you put up for the Royal Society," replied 
Lord Earlsfield, who had no doubts in his own mind that that 
body at least was one with which his son might be creditably 
connected. ^'I shall speak to the Marquis of Muddleham 
about it. He is a scientific man too, and has invented a new 
manure." 

" He brought a sample of it into Brookes's in a snuff-box 
one day, and old MacGuffog, the member for the Lochaber 
Burghs, who is as deaf as a post, was going to take a pinch of 
it. But talking of science," Greorge added, as the horses slack- 
ened their speed as they approached the open gate of Earls- 
court Park, " there is the man for you. That old fellow has 
got more science under his rusty hat than a whole British As- 
sociation-full," and the member nodded genially to Dr. Spar- 
shott, who was coming along the road with a bundle of damp 
unwholesome-looking weeds wrapped up in an old newspaper, 
and his hands as usual too full to raise his hat in acknowledg- 
ment of Gteorge Colpoys's salutation. 

*' Who is that ? " inquired Lord Earlsfield, sternly, putting 
up his eyeglasses to examine the person whose external ap- 
pearance did so much injustice to pursuits which his son had 
dignified by engaging in. 

" He is old Sparshott, the curator of the Museum," returned 
the member ; " I thought you must have known him, as you 
are its i)atron." 

"Humph," said Lord Earlsfield, dryly, "a man who, I am 
afraid, has never done any good. An able doctor I am told — 
might make a very respectable livelihood if he were to apply 
himself to his profession, instead of being little better than a 
showman. Sad trial for the vicar. You must make the vicar's 
acquaintance, Harold. We have him regularly once a-year to 
dine at Earlscourt." 

Harold turned round to look after the doctor's shambling 
figure, with rather more appearance of interest than he had 
yet shown ; but the carriage had now turned into the park, 
and was driving rapidly up to the entrance of Earlscourt. 

Here, as if to make up for the coldness of the reception in 
Earlsport, the whole array of servants were duly drawn up at 
the head of the steps, with Douce the steward^ and Pullar tlaa 
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butler, at their head. The banner of the Colpoys family, 
blazoning 1st and 4th three maunches guJes for Colpoys, 2d 
and 3d a row galley, sails furled sable^ for Swayne, drooped 
over the eutrance ; and on the steps stood the ladies of the 
house waving their handkerchiefs. Douce led off a hearty 
cheer as the carriage came inside, which was again raised with 
redoubled force as the coachman brought round his horses, 
pulling them up with such vigour as to nearly throw them 
on their haunches. Lord Earlsfield descended graciously, fol- 
lowed by his son, who tried to smile nervously to the bowing 
domestics ; while the member, with an air of easy benignity, 
as if he felt perfectly satisfied with the whole proceedings, 
brought up the rear. 

Harold cordially kissed his aunt Dorothy, whom he warm- 
ly loved ; shook hands with Mrs. Firebrace, whose appearance 
awed him too much for him to take the liberty of a similar 
salute; and looked in nervous embarrassment at the third 
lady, whom Lord Earlsfield took by the arm and led forward, 
pale and trembling, from behind Mrs. Firebrace. 

*' My dearest ward and almost daughter, Mary Donne," he 
said ; " my son Harold ; " and he spoke with such suppressed 
emotion that he seemed with difficulty to restrain himself 
from stretching his hands over them in paternal benediction. 
George Colpoys's easy smile vanished ; and checking some- 
thing that would probably have sounded like an oath, he 
strode into the hall and disappeared. 



CHAPTEE XXni. 

A PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 

Cloete Sparshott sat by her writing-table, her face half- 
buried in her hands. An open letter lay before her, as well 
as a blank sheet of note-paper, on which her eyes were fixed 
in a steady reverie. Through the half-opened lower sashes of 
the window the breeze came in from the sea with a bracing, 
salty relish. It played round her hot flushed cheeks, stirred 
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her loosely tied hair, and fluttered the ends of the simple pink 
ribbon that was tied round her neck, as if it would like to fan 
the fair face that looked so sad and troubled. Mechanically 
she stretched out her hand and took hold of a pen, but the act 
only served to recall to her her irresolution. She turned and 
looked fixedly out of the window, but her eyes did not take in 
the view that was to be seen over the crowded chimneys and 
house-tops — the vista of the Earlsport bar, and the line of 
white breakers tumbling over it, with the long sweep of wave- 
beaten sands stretching away in a wide curve to the point 
where a rampart of rugged cliffs stood up to check the full 
force of the German Ocean. None of these did her eve take 
in, but her glance rested on a cluster of green tree-tops which, 
barely rising above the ridges of the sand-hills, marked where 
the Dunes House lay hidden. Then with a deep sigh she 
turned away, and taking up the letter that lay before her, 
slowly re-read its contents. 

The letter was from our friend Mr. Mold, but it had no 
formidable legal look about it. It was not written on blue 
paper, nor did a *'i^e" preface its contents ; but it was a neat 
little gilt-edged note, with a suspicion of scent about the en- 
velope, which bore Mr. Mold's private device — a mailed hand 
grasping a prodigious battle-axe emblazoned in colours. It 
ran thus : 

" The Hermitage, May 23. 

" My dear Miss Sparshott,— You were unfortunately out 
when I called yesterday about your father's affairs, which I 
regret to say are in a much more embarrassed and critical 
state than I had supposed ; otherwise I should have spoken to 
you on a subject of the deepest importance to myself, and, I 
would fain hope, not without some interest to you. 

" Dear Miss Sparshott, I ask you do you think me a man of 
stone ? " — " No, of brass," groaned Cloete. — " Have we not for 
two or three years met constantly at the house of our amiable 
friend Mrs. Fossebraye and elsewhere, and can you have failed 
to notice my silent, my humble admiration of your beauty ? 
No, I will not do your penetration the injustice of supposing 
such a thing. You saw my love, and your angelic goodness 
would not have had the cruelty to witness \tv?\l\vcwi^Oas5iOK«v5g^ 
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my aspirations, had you destined these to end in disappoint- 
ment." 

" The wretch ! " gasped Cloete, as she struck the letter an- 
grily on the table. 

" Dearest Miss Sparshott," Mr. Mold went on, " I love you 
fondly, truly, and devotedly. Immersed in the anxieties of 
business all my life, and struggling to place myself in the ex- 
cellent position that I have now attained, I have never before 
exposed myself to the influences of a tender passion. It is a 
virgin love I offer you, pure and true as your own. There are 
years not a few of difference between us, but they are on the 
right side. In me you will find a most affectionate husband, 
who will be able to place you in a social position which your 
charms are so well qualified to adorn, and whose matured 
knowledge of the world and of business will ward off all diffi- 
culties from your flowery path." 

" Absurd I " cried Cloete, with a stamp of her foot ; " as if 
one married to have legal advice for nothing. Virgin love, 
indeed 1 He is fifty-five if he is a day." 

"Darling Cloete, whatever you wish in the way of settle- 
ments that comes within my means, which I may inform you 
in confidence are very comfortable, shall be arranged entirely 
to your satisfaction. It will also be my care to extricate your 
excellent father from his pecuniary difficulties, which with- 
out some such intervention are likely speedily to land him in 
serious troubles. Take time, then, my dearest Cloete, and 
think well before you answer this note. Much depends upon 
your reply — much for you and for me, and for your estimable 
and learned parent. I trust my cause to your admirable judg- 
ment, which will, I am sure, prompt you for the best. Believe 
me to be, your devoted lover, Thaddeus Mold. 

" P. S. —I trust you will not leave me long in suspense, as 
Dr. Sparshott's affairs are very pressing, and I am anxious to 
have my position with regard to him clearly defined, that I 
maj^ without indelicacy interpose in them. — T. M." 
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Cloete again took the pen in her hand, while hitter tears 
ran down her cheeks. She had no doubt about the meaning 
of Mr. Mold's letter. He proposed to marry her as the price 
of rescuing her father from his difficulties, which had too 
often given them trouble, and which now seemed from Mr. 
Mold's letter to be more serious than ever. What these diffi- 
culties were Cloete knew little, and it was probable that Dr. 
Sparshott had little more real comprehension of them than 
herself. Ugly-looking men swooped down upon them at cer- 
tain intervals with bills signed by Dr. Sparshott in their 
hands, and threats in their mouths of seizing their few effects, 
and even of throwing the Doctor into prison. The Doctor, as 
a rule, could meet his acceptances only by anathemas, which 
would not pass for current coin, and with bitter reminiscences 
of how in Ceylon or at the Cape he could have had the bailiffs 
beaten until they were as raw as Saint Bartholomews. It was 
quite useless to endeavour to get the Doctor to go calmly into 
his affairs. He would either fly into a passion and rush at 
his assailants, or he would bid Cloete pack up, and threaten 
to decamp and leave everything behind him. And Cloete had 
already been so much buffeted about the world that she knew 
the value of a home, even when that home had all the draw- 
backs connected with such a public place as the Museum. 

Once when she had thought her heart was broken, in the 
old days when Stephen Brancepeth had gone from her, and 
when she fancied that every one in the streets of Earlsport 
could read her forlorn condition in her face, she had wished 
that they might leave the town, might hide themselves any- 
where, even in the regions of the Gaboon, whither the doctor 
had once threatened to betake himself, and seek the more re- ' 
fined society of the Troglodytes gorilla^ rather than put up 
with the officious impertinence of some bustling member of 
the Museum Committee. But Cloete now said to herself that 
she had learned wisdom since these days. Earlsjwrt was her 
home, and though all was over between her and Stephen 
Brancepeth, she must plan for herself and her father to keep 
a house above their heads. It might be a stiff battle, but she 
must fight it for her father's sake. 

As for Mr. Mold's prox)osal, it was simply i\ivi^^x^isL'ecL<5ft^^BcA. 
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Cloete^s anger rose at the idea that the man had been making 
her father's distresses a means of securing power over her. 
But the lonely life which she led had given her considerable 
concentration of character, and when by herself, away from 
the disturbing eyes and presence of others, she could always 
summon a calm and determined resolution to her assistance. 

" I have read something like this in novels," she said to 
herself, settling her lips firmly, and taking the pen once more 
in her hand ; '* but there the daughter has generally to sacri- 
fice herself to the man to prevent her papa from going to 
prison. But I am not going to do that, and papa shall not go 
to prison. There is no danger of that, and they would very 
soon get tired of keeping him there. But then the scandal, 
and the Museum Conmiittee. It might cost him his situation ; 
but I shall fight against that. I must think what friends I 
ought to apply to ; and first, let me strike Mr. Mold out of the 
list." 

She dipped her pen in the ink, and wrote : — 

** Dear Sir, — I am as much surprised as pained by the let- 
ter you have sent me. If you have taken advantage of my 
father's distresses to insult me " 

" No ; that will not do. I need not make an enemy of even 
Mr. Mold if I can help it. We may have to depend upon his 
forbearance. I might even — ^but no," she said, checking the 
half -thought, " I will not play with any man's feelings, even 
if he is as absurd and old as Mr. Mold. I must write to him 
as politely and kindly as I can. 

" There is mostly a prince in the fairy tales, or a rich young 
gentleman in the novels who comes to the rescue," she sighed, 
as she again looked out of the window to the tree-tops waving 
over the Dunes House. ** I know, too, where he might come 
from ; but no. Stephen Brancepeth is the last person in the 
world from whom I could allow my father to receive assist- 
ance. * I love you better than my own soul,' he said, * but I 
can never ask you to be my wife.' And he asked to be my 
brother. My husband, yes— a thousand times ; but my brother 
— ^never, never." And she put her hands up to her hot fore- 
Iiead and buried her face in her palm& 
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Here's tea, Miss Cloete,'' said the maid, entering with a 
tray ; *' why, bless you, you ain't a-crying I and what for ? 
And here's the Doctor with young Lord Earlsfleld and his car- 
riage and two horses a-standing at the door. And they are 
coming up here, too, for the Doctor is speaking about some 
outlandish furrin things, and said as how he would show his 
lordship them when they went up-stairs to the study ; only 
he said Mr. Colpoys, and didn't call him his lordship, as he 
oughter, for his father is the Eight Honourable Lord Earls- 
field, as my huncle was hunder hoverseer to his coal-pits for 
many a day ; but then the Doctor is so careless. Goodness, 
mussy, drink your tea. Miss Cloete ! till I put on my cap with 
the cherry ribbons." 

" Voil^ I Monseigneur le Prince I " ejaculated Cloete, with 
a little laugh. " Why, Mary," she said, " Mr. Colpoys must 
have come to see the Museum ; he has just arrived at Earls- 
court. My father would never think of bringing him up here. 
I suppose tea and thick bread-and-butter would not be much 
of a treat to his lordship, as you call him." 

" Of course he is his lordship," reiterated Mary, indignantly ; 
" oughtn't I to know, when my huncle was his father's hunder 
hoverseer ? He is the Eight Hpnourable the young Lord Earls- 
field. And if they ain't a-coming up this blessed minute, and 
how ever am I to get past them 1 " 

Sure enough the voice of the Doctor and his heavy tread 
were heard distinctly on the stairs. Cloete had just time to 
shut the blotter upon Mr. Mold's letter and her unfinished re- 
ply; and Mary, standing behind the door, opened it so as to 
hide herself, and disappeared instantly, probably to make her- 
self more presentable by donning her cap with the cheny 
ribbons. 

" And now, sir," the Doctor was saying, '* I shall show you 
some new species of Lepidoptera Heterocera^ which I brought 
from the East with me. They have never been figured, and 
have only been described in my own memoir to the Zoological 
Society. I think of giving them to Professor Flower for the 
South Kensington Museum when I am done with them. Clo- 
ete, my dear, this is the Honourable Mr. Colpoys, a young 
gentleman who has the rare good sense to fill his head with 
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more important things than horse-racing or politics. My 
daughter. Miss Sparshott." 

Harold Colpoys bowed, and smiled nervously, keeping his 
eyes fixed upon the young woman, whose colour rose at being 
thus suddenly brought into contact with a much greater per- 
son than had ever before condescended to visit them. She felt 
oppressed by a consciousness of the old and rumpled condition 
of her stuff gown, that she had no collar on, and that as she 
had been abstractedly pushing her hands through her hair, it 
could not be lying smoothly. And here was this young man 
looking intently at her out of his melancholy eyes, which 
seemed immovably fixed upon her face. 

But happily Dr. Sparshott was in too great a bustle of high 
spirits at having got an appreciative listener of such distinc- 
tion to allow this awkwardness to continue. 

" If you will step through this way, my dear sir, to my 
little study,'' said the Doctor, "" I shall show you the Lepidop- 
tera and some other little matters which I daresay will inter- 
est you." 

'* The study! " cried Cloete, in alarm. " Oh no, father, it 
is in such an untidy state that you could never take any one 
into it. Let me warn you, Mr. Colpoys, against entering that 
room. Papa will allow no one to touch it, and you will not 
find a chair that is free from fossils or bones, and there is 
scarce standing-room for books and specimens littering the 
floor." 

** Stuff ! " retorted the Doctor; " there is nothing to make a 
fuss about. But," he added, as the thought crossed his mind 
that his den might seem untidy to one who was but an ama- 
teur in science, and might perhaps frighten him from coming 
back again, ** as Cloete seems nervous of exposing you to such 
an ordeal, if you will sit down here I shall bring out the 
specimens for you, and indeed the light in this room will bet- 
ter show you the points to which I wish to call your attention." 

Harold Colpoys took a chair opposite to Cloete, from whom 
he did not seem able to remove his eyes, while his hands played 
nervously with his hat, and the Doctor bustled away to the 
study, where he could be heard rattling among cases and up- 
setting stands in his haste. 
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" You have only just returned to Earlscourt, Mr. Colpoys ? " 
said Cloete, taking up a piece of work. She had waited some 
time for him to break the silence, and after another look at 
him had come to the conclusion that she was the less nervous 
of the two. 

" Yes, I came home last week. This is my first visit to 
Earlscourt. I am very fond of science ; indeed it is almost the 
only thing I could ever learn or take an interest in. And I 
had heard so much of Dr. Sparshott's collections that I was 
anxious to see them and make his acquaintance." 

Harold had turned his eyes away while speaking, hut as he 
finished he again fixed his gaze full on the girFs face. 

From the inner sanctum muffled sounds of wrath began to 
he audible. "There has been cleaning. That slut Maryl 
Here is the tail of that skeleton gone 1 To the dust-bin doubt- 
less. I'll be: " 

" Papa is so glad to have any one take an interest in the 
Museum," broke in Cloete hurriedly, to drown the indiscreet 
language which she had good reason to fear would flow from 
the Doctor's room. " There are so few people here who look 
upon the Museum as anything except a show-place ; and it is 
rather trying when ignorant visitors come who expect to be 
shown over the place and told the names of things and all 
about them." 

" It is infamous 1 " said Harold, warmly. " Dr. Sparshott 
ought to be protected from such molestation. I shall speak to 

my father. I shall " here he broke off suddenly, and fixed 

a rapt glance of admiration upon Cloete, which was not un- 
noticed by that discreet maiden, though she kept plying her 
needle with unusual diligence. Presently the Doctor bore 
down upon them, emerging from a cloud of dust which her- 
alded his approach, his arms filled with glass bottles, which 
spread strong odours of spirits of wine through the apartment. 
These had all to be described, their special characteristics, the 
story of their acquisition; the idiotic blunders which other 
naturalists had made regarding them to be exposed ; and the 
new theories with which the Doctor meant to enlighten the 
world to be indicated. Dr. Sparshott only wanted a silent lis- 
tener, which was fortunate, for yoimg Colpoys kept his gaze 
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steadily fixed on Cloete all the while, his hands nervously fin- 
gering now this specimen, now that, instead of his hat, which 
he had laid aside to handle the Doctor's treasures. He roused 
himself at times to make a pertinent remark upon the subject 
before him ; and so well pleased was the Doctor, that when he 
had exhausted the specimens he proposed to fetch a fresh 
supply. 

**But, father, you will bore Mr. Colpoys," remonstrated 
Cloete; "see, you have already covered him with dust; and 
I am sure it is only his good-nature that makes him so pa- 
tient." 

" Well, well," said the Doctor, " to be sure we can go into 
things more fully another time. Now that we have got Mr. 
Colpoys among us, we shall be able to do something more for 
science. We must have you as one of the trustees of the Mu- 
seum, sir— who, I must say, are the most unmitigated set of 
idiots that are at large upon the face of the inhabited globe," 
he added, in a growl. " Lord Earlsfield — well. Lord Ekirlsfield, 
to be sure, has so many important duties of his own to attend 
to — but he will find a worthy substitute in you;" and tbe 
Doctor, to Cloete's astonishment, actually made Mr. Colpoys a 
courtly bow, an honour which she had never seen him pay to 
any one in her life before. 

" I shall be very glad indeed," said Harold, rising. " I may 
come back, may I not ? " he asked diffidently, of Cloete, though 
his eyes turned towards the Doctor. 

** Papa, I am sure, will always be glad to see you," she said, 
cordially ; " he finds so few who take an interest in his pur- 
suits;" and she gave him her hand, which he took and held 
for a minute in his own ; then letting it drop, with a suppressed 
sigh, he accompanied the Doctor down-stairs. 

"So that is the Prince," mused Cloete, as she stood a little 
back from the window and watched the young man get into 
his carriage ; " he seems very nice, if he would not stare so at 
one. And my hair is all in a fuzz. They say he is not right 
sometimes ; but there does not seem much the matter with him 
but shyness, poor boy I Poor boy, did I say ? Why, he has 
come of age, and must be rather older than myself. Suppose 
he should fall in love with me. Suppose the moon were to 
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fall down in the Square. Well, he can be a useful friend to 
papa if he gets Lord Earlsfield to interest himself in the Mu- 
seum. Cloete, Lady Earlsfield 1 that would sound nice. Well, 
one thing is certain, that if I become Mrs. Mold I shall never 
be Lady Earlsfield ; and so, my lady, smooth your hair, settle 
your wits, and see if you can write the man a sensible refusal 
that will not make him our enemy. Heigh-ho 1 the tea is cold, 
and that frugal Mary has cut the bread-and-butter terribly 
thick as usual." 

She sat down again and began : 

" My dear Mr. Mold, — " I cannot say how vexed I was to 
read the sentiments that your letter expresses towards me. as 
it is quite impossible that I can make you any return for 
them. I am sure that it is your good heart that has prompted 
you to offer to make me your wife, in pity of our distressed 
circumstances ; but I cannot take advantage of your gener- 
osity. You have much too good sense and experience to 
entertain a serious passion for so young and poor a girl as I 
am " 

"But he may say he hasn't," and Cloete thoughtfully 
paused, " and press the matter again. I must put it more 
plainly." 

" Besides, I could never marry any one whom I do not 
love, and to you I only feel deeply grateful for all the kind- 
ness you have done us, and respect for your character." 

" Heaven forgive me for such hypocrisy, but it is for my 
father's sake I " Cloete mentally ejaculated. 

"I trust you will not feel angry with me," she resumed, 
" and that I shall be able to consult you in our difficulties as if 
nothing of this had passed ; and that you will not again men- 
tion this subject, which I assure you has caused me sincere 
sorrow. — Believe me to be, Mr. Mold, yours very gratefully, 

" Cloete Sparshott." 

" Will it do ? " said Cloete to herself, leaning forward over 
the letter, and supporting her brows on her hands. " It <sw!^^ 

12 
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to be plain enough to him that he will get nothing by teasing 
me. And I have surely said nothing that can offend him. I 
might have told him that he was sixty, and more than half- 
blind. I might be a fright, for all he can see of ^ny one. 
Yet I feel nervous about sending it." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE BT7RDEN OF A SECRET. 

The news that Stephen Brancepeth had joined his father 
in the bank provoked, as might have been expected, the com- 
ments of Earlsport gossips. The obstinate consistency of the 
old banker was so well known that few would have given 
him credit for the weakness of fatherly forgiveness; and 
though every one was obliged to admit that his conduct was 
only right and natural, his character somewhat suffered in 
consequence. Earlsport had enjoyed the interesting aliena- 
tion of father and son, heightened as it had been by the unex- 
pected retium of the latter, and his evident independence of 
the banker, too keenly to be altogether satisfied with a com- 
monplace reconciliation to which it had been no party. Had 
old Mr. Brancepeth given in upon his deathbed, Earlsport 
would both have understood and have been edified by the 
step; had he died unmitigated, and bequeathed his money 
to a charity, it would have been just what every one had ex- 
pected. But here had father and son naturally and simply 
come together again, without any offer of explanation from 
either of them ; and Earlsport could only shrug its shoulders 
over the event. 

Of course there was much talk at the club and at dinner- 
tables. Dr. Homiblow, who very rarely saw the banker, 
spoke much of Mr. Brancepeth's declining mental powers, 
and of his own success in restoring the intellectual faculties 
of aged patients. Colonel Ogle, who was interested in the 
Metropolitan and Eural Bank, prophesied a speedy end to 
Brancepeth Brothers once the young partner got the business 
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fairly into his hands. Charley Hanmer knew for certain 
that the younger Brancepeth was amassing a colossal fortune 
hy gambling in American railways, that he never lost, and 
that the old man had thought it worth while to take him into 
the bank to get a share of the plunder. And the ladies in 
general adopted Mrs. Fossebraye's idea, that the quarrel be- 
tween father and son had been a ruse, from first to last, to en- 
able the young man to throw over Cloete Sparshott. Greorge 
Fossebraye gave the most emphatic contradiction to the theory 
of his wife, who had become bitterly opposed to Stephen on 
her cousin's account ; but although he was known to be more 
in Stephen Brancepeth's confidence than any one else, noth- 
ing was to be extracted from him. Mr. Mold rolled his eyes 
and said nothing, and Squire Horseley condemned all theories 
impartially as confounded bosh. 

Although it had not been without much reflection that 
Stephen Brancepeth had acceded to his father's proposal, his 
new duties at the bank, inexperienced as he was to them, came 
as a very decided relief from himself. At the Dunes House 
he was eating out his heart by inaction. His doubtful posi- 
tion, the secret of his marriage, and his uncertainty about the 
future, all conspired to charm away the ease which he natu- 
rally loved, and make him fret with impatience for something 
to do next. His cultivated tastes, when he found himself 
solely dependent upon them to pass the time, became an in- 
tolerable burden. He was fond of desultory reading, and 
speedily disgusted himself by systematic indulgence in it. 
He was devoted to painting, and spoiled canvas after canvas 
until he lighted upon a proper subject. This found, the work 
of painting became unendurable. He wanted a stimulus ; he 
wanted an aim ; he wanted an object. Above all, he was 
wearied of his life ; and but for his wife's earnest entreaties, 
he would have insisted upon an immediate disclosure of their 
secret, let the consequences be what they might. 

And yet Stephen was by no means so indifferent to these 
consequences as his impatience would have him believe. He 
had felt poverty already with sufficient keenness to be haunt- 
ed with that dread which possesses, even in the midst of pros- 
perity, every one who has once smarted from it^ with a» dsfta^ 
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of its recuirence. Dorothy had little expectation of her broth- 
er's leniency ; and from all that he knew of Lord Earlsfield, 
Stephen could have little doubt that his lordship would assert 
his rights against his sister. Dorothy had clearly forfeited 
her aunt's fortune. Even now Brancepeth could scarcely dis- 
guise from himself that he was living on a species of fraud ; 
and though he sought to salve his conscience with the reflec- 
tion that Lady Pye's will was a thoroughly unjust one, and 
that Lord Earlsfield's conduct in throwing interested objec- 
tions in the way of Dorothy's marriage was absolutely inequi- 
table, still the sense that his position was a false one preyed 
upon him night and day. True, he could tell himself he was 
not to blame ; that he had urged on Dorothy from the first to 
declare their marriage, and save him from the imputation of 
mercenary motives. Not only had she not done so, but she 
had resisted with prayers and tears all his entreaties that she 
would allow him to do so. Dorothy had always insisted that 
she should be allowed to choose a favourable opportunity for 
breaking the news to Lord Earlsfield, and had always post- 
poned the evil day. 

And yet, as Brancepeth had told himself, there was little 
call for him to upset present arrangements. If the ease and 
luxury which the possession of fortune assured him were 
gone, what remained ? It was useless to disguise the fact that 
his feelings had cooled down considerably since the time when 
he had been able to meet Dorothy's ardent advances with what 
he believed to be love. In his weakness and despair, her 
kindness had idealised her into an angel, but the reality had 
not sustained the illusion. Familiarity fails to discover new 
beauties in ladies who are past their premise jeunesse, and 
those charms which have been once admired paU under the 
test of use and wont when there are no others to replace them. 
He could critically contemplate Dorothy's imperfections, and 
contrasts would suggest themselves, however loyally he might 
seek to banish them from his mind. 

She had insisted upon him returning with her to Earlsport. 
She was not without jealousy, and did not relish the idea of 
her young husband, whom no one knew to be a married man, 
disporting himself at Biarritz or Trouville during the months 
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she felt bound to spend at Earlscourt. Brancepeth had at 
first shrunk with horror from the ordeal. He realised the 
danger of again falling in the way of Cloete Sparshott, but he 
could not reveal to his wife how tender a point this was with 
him. He had told Dorothy truly the cause of his quarrel with 
his father ; but he had led her to believe that his love was a 
boyish whim — past and done with. And when Dorothy had 
insisted, and had urged the necessity of his being on the spot 
to support her when the inevitable disclosure of their marriage 
was made to Lord Earlsfield, he had felt in duty bound to 
yield to her wish. Perhaps at the bottom of his heart there 
lurked a desire to see Cloete once more, and to mingle with 
hers his grief over their parted destinies. Certainly he was 
not sorry that his father should see that his anger had failed 
to crush him, and that he was now independent of the bounty 
which had been so cruelly refused him. And so he had come 
to Elarlsport, and everything had turned out in a way that he 
had been unable to foresee. 

With Cloete he now felt himself more in love than ever. 
He wanted her society, her friendship, and above all her 
sympathy. She ought to know his new position, and in his 
heart he reproached Dorothy as the obstacle to frankness be- 
tween them. He was a man of honour, he assured himself. 
He had married Dorothy, and would be true and faithful to her. 
He would dutifully devote his life to loving and cherishing 
her. But he craved for something more. That oneness of 
soul which had been between him and Cloete would enable 
her to enter into his troubles, and comfort him in the 
difficulties which lay before him. Such sympathy as he de- 
sired was no doubt dangerous, but he felt himself equal to the 
ordeal. Even if he had felt less confident in his own integrity, 
Cloete's perfect purity was a sufficient guarantee. But he 
could not tell Dorothy this, arid at times he dreaded the effect 
which the revelation might have upon Cloete herself. Might 
she not despise his inconstancy ; the facility with which he 
had succumbed to circumstances — his drifting into a marriage 
without x>erfect love? And as he thought over the girl's 
character he felt at times inclined to shrink from the avowal 
of his marriage. Perhaps he was too selfish to understand 
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that his attitude of mystery might still be fraught with 
possibilities of hope for Cloete. Perhaps he clung to the idea 
that in her heart she might still Ijake a tender interest in him- 
self, and he shrank from the disclosure that would finally sever 
any remaining links of the chain that had once bound them to- 
gether. Another consideration had hitherto kept Brancepeth 
from pressing too vehemently for the avowal of his marriage. 
The disparity of years between Dorothy Colpoys and himself 
would naturally expose him to the charge of having married 
her for her fortune. People might sneer at this in private, 
but it was too common an event, and too much in consonance 
with the usage of the world, to be safely scoffed at. But if, as 
seemed very possible, Lord Earlsfield should prove implacable, 
and Dorothy and himself should be left penniless, or, at the 
best, compelled to live upon a compassionate allowance from 
Earlscourt, with what ridicule would he not be assailed ? He 
would be derided as a baffled fortune-hunter. And would he 
not be cast once more adrift upon the world, with the addi- 
tional incubus of a wife whose attractions were on the wane, 
and for whom he felt that his love was getting less assurable? 
With his father's offer to join the bank, with the future 
secured position which the reconciliation offered, Brancepeth 
found his position entirely changed. His inherent instincts 
taught him that the loss of Dorothy's fortune was not a calam- 
ity to be despised ; but still, supposing the worst happened, 
her money would not be of the same vital importance. They 
would be able to maintain a sufficient position. The Dunes 
House, though small, was yet an establishment which the 
penniless sister of a peer could not find fault with; and if 
Lord Earlsfield seized upon the fortune, he could not quarrel 
with the marriage that had thrown it into his hands. These 
ideas inspired Brancepeth with quite a new train of resolu- 
tions. He would give up drifting and dreaming. He would 
take life practically, and adapt himself to circumstances where 
he could not adapt circumstances to himself. He would work 
hard, and master the business of the bank ; he would make 
himself indispensable to his father and secure of his inherit- 
ance ; he would assert the influence which his position at the 
bank and his wife's rank ought to command in Earlsport so- 
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ciety and beyond it. A seat in Parliament, a post in the Min- 
istry, a baronetcy, were all within the range of possibility. 
And Brancepeth, as he canvassed the future, felt disgusted 
with the aimless, dreamy life he had hitherto led. One reso- 
lution he resolved to follow : if Dorothy's fortune had to be 
surrendered, it should be given up with a good grace, and 
Lord Earlsfield's friendship if possible preserved. And now 
he was impatient that the news should be at once broken to 
his lordship. 

But to immediate action Dorothy had strong objections. 
Her intense fear of her brother's anger paralysed her not less 
than the fear of losing her money. She would undertake to 
tell Lord Earlsfield all; but they must wait — wait until a 
proper opportunity presented itself, when the news could be 
broached with least chance of evil consequences. She had 
hoped to have been able to speak to her brother when Harold's 
return had made him feel in an unusually amiable humour. 
But he had been so much engrossed with his son that she had 
never got a chance. But she would certainly tell him ; she 
would watch for a favourable moment; it would speedily 
come ; well, if not this summer, then assuredly next. Then 
they could go back to the Continent for the winter months, 
and things would be the same as before. 

"But, my dear Dora," urged Brancepeth, "I have quite 
made up my mind to accept my father's offer, and so I shall 
be obliged to stay in Earlsport. We cannot maintain this 
false position longer. For both our sakes our marriage must 
be published." 

" And then, of course, Lord Earlsfield will quarrel with me 
and claim my money." 

" Well, be it so," returned Brancepeth, rather tartly ; " if 
we don't quarrel with my father, who, so far as I am aware, 
cannot object to you as a daughter-in-law, it will be of the less 
consequence to us. My income from the bank, whatever it 
may be, will be sufficient to provide for us, and my father will 
probably do an3rthing else that is necessary for the credit of 
the family." 

They had met in a secluded hollow of the dunes, which 
Dora could reach by a aide-door from Elarlscourt Park, and 
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wluther she frequently extended Her walks to meet her hus- 
band. It lay well out of all the tracks across the dunes, 
and opened out by a narrow defile between two sand-hills to 
the sea. 

" But why tie yourself down to the bank ? It would be 
horrible to have to live always at Elarlsport, especially if 
Earlsfield should throw us off." 

** We must endure it, however," observed Brancepeth, rath- 
er grimly. 

Dorothy was thoughtful. 

^^It must be, I suppose," she said at last. ^^It will be 
a fearful trial, and I do not know how I shall ever go 
through it. But I must have time to think. And what 
shall I do if Earlsfield breaks out in a fury? Where shall 
I go?" 

** To the Dunes House, of course. It is your own ; it is 
your home, my dear." 

"Ah, yes," said Dorothy, with a sigh ; "I wish it were all 
over, and I were there. You cannot think how frightened I 
am to face Earlsfield. But could you not postpone your de- 
cision about joining the bank until I have told my brother ? 
If he is to behave justly we shall have plenty money without 
your father, shall we not ? " 

" No," returned Brancepeth ; " I have made up my mind. 
Since my father has held out his hand to me, it is my duty to 
take it. Besides, I am sick of this life of inaction and list- 
lessness. I must do something. Life in idleness is getting a 
burden." 

** You are unhappy," cried Dorothy, quickly. " You are 
becoming tired of me. You want to be independent of me, 
and then you need no longer love me." 

"You are very ungenerous, my dear," returned Stephen. 
" You could not expect me to be altogether happy while I am 
separated from you, while we are thus forc^ to meet by 
stealth, and while the world is ignorant of the relationship 
between us. Let us only be once together again as husband 
and wife openly in the sight of all men, and you shall have 
no reason to doubt my love." 

And so Dorothy had to be satisfied, but it was with great 
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reluctance that she consented to her husband joining the 
bank. She had felt that Brancepeth's dependence upon her 
and her fortune afforded some security for his love. She was 
painfully sensitive to the disparity in years between them, 
and jealously watched her glass lest any mark of advancing 
age might make its appearance ; and she was beginning to de- 
vote careful and unwonted pains to her toilet. Jealous fears 
also beset her. Since her return to Earlsport she had seen 
and marked Cloete Sparshott, and had not found much conso- 
lation in thfe contemplation of Cloete's fresh and opening 
beauty as compared with her own more matured charms. 
This was an additional reason why she should get her hus- 
band away from Earlsport, whatever course her brother might 
think fit to pursue with reference to her fortune. 

But Brancepeth took his own way. He formally accepted 
his father's terms, and set about his duties at the bank. Mr. 
Jellicoe constituted himself his special tutor, and imder his 
guidance Stephen began to rapidly master his duties. He had 
always supposed that business would be specially distasteful to 
himi; but now that he was throwing his whole mind into it as 
an escape from his own thoughts, he wondered at the interest 
he found himself able to take in accounts, in statements, and 
in columns of jfigures even. Doubtless heredity came to his 
aid, and very shortly he found himself closing his desk with 
a sigh to return to the solitude of the Dunes House and his 
own thoughts. Mr. Brancex>eth marked this aptitude with 
secret pleasure, and received the delighted Mr. Jellicoe's ex- 
aggerated reports of Mr. Stephen's progress and cleverness 
without comment ; but he prolonged the morning consulta- 
tions which he and his son held upon the business of the day 
longer and longer, and received Stephen's views, when they 
happened to coincide with his own, with marked deference ; 
very frequently the old man would detain him for dinner 
upon pretence of discussing some matter of business; and 
once he had paid Stephen the compliment of being his guest 
at the Dunes House, where he had narrowly insx)ected the 
miifiage^ but had received no confidences and asked for none. 
More than once Stephen had been on the point of telling his 
father of his marriage ; but the thought of the promise he had 
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made to Dorothy, that she should be allowed to break the 
Dews to Lord Earlsfield first of all, forbade the disclosure, for 
which he was so impatiently waiting. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

EABLSOOTJRT EN FAMILLE. 

On a certain evening the Earlscourt family were all assem- 
bled after dinner in the drawing-room, and so complete a 
gathering was rather an unusual event in that household, for 
Lord Earlsfield was wont to spend his evenings in the library, 
while the member found himself more at his ease in his own 
apartments, if his appetite for a cigar did not lead him, as it 
very frequently did, stable wards. Mrs. Firebrace was the' 
only permanent occupant of the drawing-room, where she sat 
and discussed the doctrine of eternal torments with any one 
who could be found complaisant enough to taste, by anticipa- 
tion, of the terrors of futurity. Mary Donne often struggled, 
from good-nature, to bear Mrs. Firebrace company in the 
evenings, and endeavoured to carry on some secular conver- 
sation ; but the widow invariably worked round to a compari- 
son of her present state of grace with her previous unregen- 
erate condition ; and the graphic picture of the pains which 
the defunct major was suffering for his delinquencies in the 
flesh would generally compel Mary to take to flight. 

Since the return of his son, Lord Earlsfleld had made a 
great efPort to be sociable and domestic, uncongenial as he 
found such a part to be to his character^ He sought to inter- 
est his brother and sisters in Harold, and to create something 
of a kindly family feeling among them. To a man of his re- 
served and stiff disposition the task was not an easy one, and 
his awkwardness, of which he was only too conscious, made 
him feel nervous about what the others might think of his 
display of amiability. He had always ruled over his relations 
as a master, and a very arbitrary one ; and it cost him a great 
struggle now to unbend himself and assume a more genial 
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attitude. But it was for his son, as he told himself, that he 
was working : to secure Harold in his position, to strengfthen 
his character, and, above all, to ward ofP risks of the recurrence 
of his malady. He was prepared to give up all his ways and 
sacrifice his old feelings. And his hopes of success were now 
high. The young man had come back much improved : both 
in appearance and manner he was all that could be desired 
in a gentleman ; he was possessed of cultivated tastes, although 
Lord Elarlsfield would have approved more of them, and could 
have sympathised better with them, had they taken a direc- 
tion other than the natural and physical sciences. Lord 
Earlsfield was not quite certain whether science was a pursuit 
strictly proper for a nobleman. He searched his mind for 
precedents with but little success. There was, to be sure, the 
Marquis of Worcester in Eang Charles's time, who was very 
often in his mind; but people thought him mad, as Lord 
Earlsfield remembered with a shudder. And there was an 
Earl of Orrery who invented — well, either an air-pump or 
something about the planets ; but as an Irishman, he could 
not count for much. Lord Earlsfield could glean but little 
encouragement from these mental researches, and gravely 
feared that, on the whole, his son must be indulging in ille- 
gitimate pursuits. 

They were quite a family party. Lord Earlsfield sat in the 
centre of the fireside drinking tea, which Mrs. Firebrace dis- 
pensed at a table immediately behind him, varying her duties 
with the perusal of the miseries of a missionary who had sac- 
rificed three wives in five years to the spread of the Gospel 
in the trying climate of Travancore. Harold sat dreaming, 
with his eyes intently fixed upon the fire, while Dorothy, at 
the window, was looking out into the dusk. George and 
Mary Donne were playing b^ziqtie in a comer of the room 
and conversing in low tones, merely out of deference, let us 
hope, to Lord Earlsfield^s presence, who, however, had been 
looking over his shoulder at them with some signs of impa- 
tience. 

"You play bizique, I suppose," said Lord Earlsfield at 
length to Harold ; '^ Miss Donne will be glad to have a game 
with you, after George and she have finished this one." 
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" No, thank you ; I can play nothing but whist, and not 
much of that. I never could take much interest in games, 
and Captain Carshalton never allowed me to play when we 
were abroad." 

" Ah, well, I suppose he was quite right," rejoined Lord 
Earlsfield; "cards are an accomplishment that cost many 
young men dear. I am glad you have no gambling tastes." 

The emphasis and slightly raised voice which Lord Earls- 
field employed in this remark made George wince, and Miss 
Donne fix her eyes upon him with a look of severe meaning. 

" Perhaps you will give us some music, Mary dear," re- 
sumed his lordship. " Harold, will you take Miss Donne to 
the piano ? " 

George Colpoys threw down his cards in a pet and strolled 
towards the window to his sister. " You must find this a 
lively place, Dolly, after your pleasant quarters abroad. For 
my part, I wonder how any one who can get a bed and a din- 
ner elsewhere should ever think of hanging out here. I sup- 
pose you appreciate the meaning of that move," he added in a 
lower tone, leaning over his sister's chair, while he glanced in 
the direction of the piano, at which Mary Donne had now 
taken her seat, while Harold stood abstractedly leaning over 
her. 

" What move ? " asked Dorothy in the same tone, looking 
towards Lord Earlsfield, who had turned his chair round so as 
to take in a view of the piano. 

" Why, are you blind ? Don't you understand at last what 
Earlsfield's object has been in taking care of Mary Donne and 
keeping her in cotton-wool here as he has done ? You surely 
were never so silly as to imagine that it was out of pure 
benevolence. Don't you know your elder brother better than 
to suppose that he would do a good action' unless he had some 
end in view ? He is deep, is Earlsfield. " 

" What I " said Dorothy, opening her eyes, " you don't mean 

to say " and the look she threw towards Harold and Mary 

finished the sentence. 

" Hush ! not so loud. That is just what I do mean ; and 
it is cruelty — ^infamous cruelty, Dolly. It is quite as bad as 
those tribes in India who used to fatten up girls and sacrifice 
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them to their gods. I got them up once in a Blue-book, but it 
turned out that the thing was out of date." 

" I don't believe it," said Dorothy, dubiously ; " it is too 
absurd. Poor Harold ought never to marry. And besides, I 
don't think he cares for her. See how-listless he looks." 

Certainly there was little appearance of interest in young 
Colpoys's manner as he leaned upon the piano, gazing vacantly 
towards the far end of the room. He had made an effort to 
turn the leaves of Miss Donne's music, but as he always inter- 
vened at the wrong time, his assistance did more harm than 
good. To poor Mary the situation was highly painful. She 
knew that Lord Earlsfield's eyes were upon her, and the feel- 
ing that he was expecting her to fascinate his son was of itself 
enough to make her silent. She had played two or three 
pieces, and as she turned over the leaves of her music wonder- 
ing whether she might not venture to retreat, she made a des- 
perate effort to say something. 

" You were at the Museum again this afternoon," she said. 
" Do you find much there to interest you ? " 

" A good deal," replied Harold, wakening up ; " the natural 
history collection is very full and notable, and the curator 
himself is a most enthusiastic naturalist. He is a perfect mine 
of scientific knowledge. I am going back to see him again to- 
morrow." 

"Have you seen his daughter. Miss Sparshott? She is 
very pretty. I have noticed her at church ; the vicar is her 
uncle, you know, the Doctor's brother." 

" She is the loveliest girl I have ever seen," said the down- 
right youth, with a warmth in his tones that made every one 
in the room look up. 

" I am sure she is," rejoined Mary Donne, heartily, " and 
they say she is so good and careful of her father. I have 
often wished I could know her." 

" I suppose," said Lord Earlsfield, who had been an inter- 
ested listener, " you are speaking of the girl who was so madly 
in love with Brancepeth, the banker's son. Brancepeth, if I 
remember rightly, quarrelled with the young man, and cast 
him off about her. Very rightly too. But as the son is 
back in the bank, I suppose he has got cured of his folly. It 
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is the same girl, is it not?" he added, turning round to 
George. 

" The very same, sir," replied the member, " and a pretty- 
girl she is. She might make a good match, I suppose, but for 
that queer old crabbed stick of a father of hers. Young 
Brancepeth used to be mad about her — what is the matter 
with you, Dora ? You are looking ill. I knew you would 
catch cold from sitting so close to the window. But it is all 
up between Brancepeth and Miss Sparshott somehow. I sup- 
pose the old man's money put in a prevailing argument on 
the other side, and no blame to Brancepeth. I should like to 
see the girl that I would prefer to the accumulated savings of 
Brancepeth Brothers. Hem ! " 

The member's eye had caught-a glance from Mary Donne 
which promptly put a stop to his mercenary confessions, and 
he hurried on with some confusion. 

"I have a notion that old Mold — ^that is, Fossebraye's 
partner, the man with the eyes, you know — is sweet upon Miss 
Sparshott. I have seen her in his office, and upon my word 
she might do much worse. That old ruffian has got a rare 
sackful of plunder scraped together somewhere, you may 
safely bet." 

The changes of countenance and impatience of manner 
which Harold exhibited while this conversation was going on 
were marked enough to excite Miss Donne's attention and 
Lord Earlsfield's fears. His face, which had at first blushed 
crimson like a schoolgirl's, changed to a dark-purple colour. 
His eyes, which generally had a soft, dreamy, and often eva- 
sive expression, now became lit up with fire, and turned bold- 
ly with a fixed defiant stare from one to the other of the 
speakers. His throat moved convulsively as if he were chok- 
ing, and his hands seemed to grow nervously rigid, each fin- 
ger standing out apart from the other. But, luckily for him, 
Dorothy quickly drew the attention of the company to her- 
self. 

" I shall go to my room," she said ; " I suppose it is the 
draught from the window that has given me a violent neural- 
gia. Don't you come, dear," she hastily added, as Mary Donne, 
gladly recognising a chance of escape, rose up to accompany 
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her ; *^ I had much rather be alone. I always find quiet the 
best thing for neuralgia." 

" We think much of the pains the human body has to en- 
dure," observed Mrs. Firebrace, sententiously, as she folded 
down a page of her book and sweetened another cup of tea for 
herself ; ** but how little trouble do we give ourselves concern- 
ing what our precious souls may hereafter have to suffer I 
Warning after warning neglected." 

" A truism of which you are affording us a most disagree- 
able illustration," retorted Lord Earlsfield, testily, " for I have 
warned you again and again that I will not have such subjects 
thrust into ordinary conversation." 

Mrs. Firebrace retorted by an angry sniff, and resumed her 
book. Though reading only to herself, she had a habit of 
pronouncing her words under her breath, so that when her 
temper was ruffled, as very frequently occurred, those who 
were near to her could participate in the benefits of the subject 
in which she was engaged. Lord Earlsfield's ear could catch 
such expressions as " puffed up with pride," " shrouded in hard- 
ness and self-conceit," " scoffing at words in season," ** great 
and terrible day," " rocks and mountains to fall upon us " ; 
and he scornfully edged his chair a few paces further away 
from the reader—a movement which Mrs. Firebrace on her 
part indignantly imitated. 

"But," asked Harold, "why did Mr. Brancepeth quar- 
rel with his son about Miss Sparshott? Is she not a 
lady ? " 

"Hem!" rejoined Lord Earlsfield, slowly. **I fancy the 
young woman occupies a somewhat dubious position in the 
eyes of those people in the town who regard themselves as 
constituting its society. Her uncle is the vicar, a most worthy 
— a most estimable person; but her father — well, hum I — I sup- 
pose her father has not met with that success in life which his 
scientific attainments no doubt deserved, and in the town peo- 
ple are susceptible of nice distinctions which seem inexpressi- 
bly small to persons in our position. So that while we can 
afford to recognise the curator's daughter as a lady, we can 
appreciate that there are reasons coming home closely to Mr. 
Brancepeth, the banker, which would make him take an op- 
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posite view so far as his son was concerned. But the matter 
is one in which we can have no interest." 

Harold seemed not quite so sure of this, and leaned mood- 
ily against the piano, looking his father very j&xedly in the 
face. Lord Earlsfield felt very uneasy under the young 
man's glance, and the warning of Captain Carshalton against 
thwarting or contradicting his son's views flashed across his 
mind. He did not like the admiration which Harold had 
avowed for the Doctor's daughter. He foresaw trouble, and 
prayed devoutly that he might soon be able to bring round a 
marriage with Mary Donne. 

" As the ladies are gone," said Lord Earlsfield, rising, " I 
shall finish my evening in the library, and leave George and 
you to your devices in the smoking-room." But as he went 
out he was startled to hear his son say to the member — 

" I have no patience with such antiquated prejudices. K a 
lady is a lady she must be a lady. Miss Sparshott is the pret- 
tiest and most lady-like girl I have ever seen. I must get 
Aunt Dorothy to call and make her acquaintance." 

" I shall have trouble with that boy," groaned Lord Earls- 
field. '' He has no just appreciation of his rank, and a dis- 
agreeable, logical, levelling way of looking at things. Some- 
how I must bring matters to a head between him and Mary 
Donne. It is the only salvation for us all." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THREE IN COMPAinr. 

One morning at Earlsoourt was very much the same as 
another. In that well-regulated household each of the in- 
mates fell into a groove of life which was followed up, save 
when any extraneous accident shunted them temporarily on 
to other lines, and such accidents were phenomenally rare. 
Every morning Lord Earlsfield did homage to his Maker, as 
an act of deference due from a high to a higher power, and he 
ordained that all his relations and dependants should be prea- 
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ent to add dignity to the ceremony and to witness that it was 
duly and truly performed. There were, however, black sheep 
of known laxity with regard to attendance at the domestic 
altar. Gteorge Colpoys's unpunctuality was frequent enough 
to be regarded as a family scandal ; but as Lord Ekrlsfield had 
had occasion to note that a religious reformation on the part 
of his brother was always the prelude to a demand for money, 
he was content to wink at the member's remissness. Dorothy, 
too, since she had come into her aunt's fortune had shown a 
latitudinarian indifPerence to morning prayers, and a decided 
preference for breakfasting in her own room and dawdling 
away the morning there ; but she too was felt to be a privi* 
leged person whom it would be useless to interfere with. 

Lord Earlsfleld's mornings were devoted to business; 
George's began with a stroll stablewards and a cigar, and of 
late he had taken to sauntering about the old summer-house 
at the time when Mary Donne was wont to feed her pigeons. 
The member was in love; there was no disguising the fact 
from himself. It was not the first time his passions had been 
stirred. Some fifteen or twenty years before he had been a 
young man about town, and had treated himself to all the 
pleasures that his money could purchase. He had made his way 
behind the scenes of the theatres; and more than one lady of 
the corps de ballet had inspired him with a more than Platonic 
affection. He had imagined himself wretched when the rich 
and beautiful Miss Melrose from Manchester, with whom he 
thought he was making some headway, had thrown him over 
as a detrimental, and married the Marquis of Cinque ports. 
" But this,'' meditated George, contrasting his former experi- 
ences with his present passion, **this is quite another six- 
pence." The feeling was strange and uncomfortable, but not 
without a certain dash of pleasurable excitement. There were 
very few follies that he had not fathomed ; he was long past 
the age of illusions, he fancied ; he was a sated, jaded man, 
who lived in a world covered with faded draperies, and with 
the gilt rubbed off it. The idea, he told himself, was ridicu- 
lous that a man of his age and experience should leave ofiP 
where he ought to have begun ; and now that the little means 
which he had ever possessed were all squandered, he should 
18 
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think of a disinterested attachment for a girl of about half his 
age, and scarcely a whit richer than himself. It was preposter- 
ous. What had he really ever cared for marriage ? Had he 
not been much more comfortable and happy than many of his 
domesticated friends ? Had he not marked with a suave mare 
magnum sort of pleasure the shifts to which they had been 
put to gain a little run of liberty, the devices and deceptions 
they had been obliged to practise in order to slip for a time 
the conjugal collar, and the disastrous consequences which 
befell them upon discovery? Why should he not let well 
alone f Elspecially, as if he did not he would run himself into 
a difficulty with Lord Elarlsfield compared with which all his 
previous scrapes would appear as virtues. 

"Yes, that is just it," reflected he; "it would be battle, 
murder, and sudden death with Earlsfield ; and here I am 
walking up and down waiting for her, as if it were my busi- 
ness. Hang it all I what a cursed world this is I A damned, 
rotten, God-forsaken world, whatever they may say of it." 

" Hilloa, Greorge, that is strong language I " cried Harold, 
who, coming behind, had overheard the last words, which the 
member in his bitterness had uttered aloud. " I did not ex- 
pect you to take such a pessimistic view of the matter. I 
should have thought you rather held with Pangloss that this 
is the best of all possible worlds ; and here you are railing 
away like any old Timon." 

" Never heard of the gentleman," retorted Gteorge, gruffly ; 
"and if this is the best of all x>ossible worlds I wish you 
would tell me where some of the others are — I'm going to 
emigrate. " 

" Anything gone wrong, old man ? " asked Harold, linking 
his arm through the member's. " Not the Cesarewitch ? Kid- 
ney Beans hasn't gone lame or got off her feed ? Or have 
these beggars in the borough been making themselves dis- 
agreeable again ? " 

" I don't know that there is anything very right anywhere," 
grumbled the member ; " things are beastly. But what are 
you up to this morning ? Going to blow up anything in that 
laboratory of yours ? " 

" No ; I am idling to-day. I was brought to a standstill 
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for want of some stuff whicli I have telegraphed to London 
for, and which won't be here before to-morrow morning. But 
here comes Miss Donne ; let us go and see her feed her pets." 

And he dragged the member not unwillingly along after 
Mary, round whose head the pigeons, which had been on the 
watch for her, were swiftly circling, and almost darting at the 
basket which carried their food ; and one bolder than the rest 
had lighted on her shoulder and balanced himself there while 
she gently stroked his feathers and patted his head. 

" O fair dove 1 O fond dove I " hunmied Harold, who was 
in unusually high spirits. 

*' Ought to be thinned, these pigeons," growled the member^ 
who was annoyed with himself and annoyed with Harold for 
depriving him of his tite-drtite with Mary Donne. " Why is 
it one never sees pigeon-pie in this place ? The Court is being 
overrun with them. " 

" How horrible I " cried Mary Donne, indignantly ; *' don't 
you know that these pigeons are sacred ? Lord Earlsfield has 
given orders that no one is to dare touch them." 

" The Lord's will be done, in this as in all else," muttered 
George ; '^ such an instance of humanity merits respect for its 
uniqueness." 

^^Tou should see the Manumea pigeons from the South 
Seas which Dr. Sparshott has got at the Museum," broke in 
Harold, " quite marvellous birds they are — second cousins to 
the defunct dodo of interesting memory. Let me take you 
along to see them some afternoon, Miss Donne." 

" It strikes me," said the member, throwing himself back 
upon a seat in a comer of the summer-house and pointing his 
cigar judicially in the direction of his nephew — "it strikes 
me that the less your studies lead you in the direction of the 
Museum the more satisfactory will it be to your venerated and 
anxious parent." 

There was a disagreeable ring in George's voice which 
made Mary Donne look up in some surprise ; and indeed he 
felt in a very nasty frame of mind. His usual talk with Mary- 
had been interrupted, and he was little disposed to have mercy 
upon the intruder. 

" Why 1 " cried Harold, much surprised ; " what should my 
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father care about it ? He is quite willing for me to follow my 
own pursuits ; and gives me money too to enable me to do it, 
like a dear old fellow as be is.'* 

" Hem I " retorted George, " the fact that Lord Earlsfield 
should give you or anybody else money, is certainly remark- 
able enough to be noted. But your scientific glance must have 
perceived that Dr. Sparshott's extensive and varied collection 
includes one specimen— unclassified, I believe, and certain- 
ly not stuffed — ^which it might be dangerous to study too 
closely." 

** You mean ? " cried Harold, with an angry gleam in his 
eye, as he turned and fully faced the member. 

** I mean that beautiful daughter of his, to whose charms 
when recounted by yourself Lord Elarlsfield lent a more atten- 
tive than appreciative ear." 

The young man's face flushed purple, and with difficulty 
he mastered the wrathful elements within him, which 
were surging up in the direction of an indig^nant explo- 
sion. 

" Don't mind him, Harold," said Mary Donne kindly, com- 
ing to the lad's release. "Mr. Colpoys doesn't know how 
cross to be this morning. He has vented his ill-humour on 
my pigeons, and now he wants to tease you. I am sure you 
said nothing about Miss Sparshott but what I have heard him 
say himseK — often." 

" Oh ! " returned Harold, casting rather a dubious look 
upon Greorge. Was it possible, he thought, that this rela- 
tive, who belonged to an antecedent generation, could also 
admire Cloete Sparshott ; and if he did, would he want to 
marry her ? The thought was uncomfortable, but it served to 
divert his rising anger. 

" Well, you see," continued George, crossly, " I am in the 
happy position of a man who can say anything and mean 
nothing about women. Though I were to remark that Miss 
Sparshott was fairer than the Venus What-d'ye-call-her who 
comes out of the sea, Lord Elarlsfield would simply give a pity- 
ing shrug of the shoulders at a fresh instance of my vulgar 
tastes. But when his only son and heir waxes enthusiastic in 
praise of the same young lady, and pursues his scientific re- 
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searches in her immediate vicinity, one cannot wonder at the 
poor man feelfaig uneasy. 

"I must say," broke in Harold, warmly, "I think it a 
shame to drag any young lady's name into a discussion in this 
fashion. It's — it's unmanly. I — I wish I had never men- 
tioned Miss Sparshott's name. When I have seen her at the 
Museum she has received me with mere politeness and cour- 
tesy, and when I spoke last night of her beauty, which I could 
not help doing, I had no idea that I was to cause her name to 
be tossed about in this fashion. How would you, or I either, 
feel if Miss Donne's name or Dora's were bandied about 
among outsiders in this way ? " 

** Thank you, Harold," said Mary, warmly ; " yours is the 
true chivalrous view. Among all the disabilities of women 
this is the greatest, that people say what they like about us, and 
that no one thinks of taking our part." 

" That is so," said Harold, growing eloquent by her encour- 
agement ; " and in the case of Miss Sparshott, whom George 

has so outrageously traduced " " How ? " interrupted the 

member, amid a mouthful of smoke " I say whom he has 

sneered at as if she were an attraction that took me to the 
Museum. Her singular beauty and her helplessness ought to 
defend her from being made a^subject of gossip. As for me," 
continued Harold, drawing himself up, " I am quite able to 
regulate my own actions. If I were in love with the girl, I 
would marry her if she cared to have me, and that would be 
unlikely enough with all my imperfections — with my one 
great, great weakness — Grod help me ! " 

" O Lord 1 " groaned George, " poor Earlsfield I This would 
be worse than the loss of the borough and half-a-dozen coal- 
pits to boot." 

Mary glanced appealingly to George to shift the subject, 
but the member smoked on in dogged silence. And now Har- 
old, thoroughly roused, his ner\'ous nature wound up to a high 
pitch of excitement, and his generous feeling stung by the 
scorn which he conceived was being cast through him upon 
the girl whom he admired so greatly, had plenty to say once 
he had found his tongue. 

** The world is utterly wrong in its views of love and vroxsar 
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en," he poured forth ; '^ and the social and artificial system of 
marriages has always been the greatest evil that the progress 
of the race has had to struggle against. What is the use of 
marriage ? I say what is marriage for but the continuation 
of the race ; and yet this, which is its main object, is the one 
which is least of all thought about. A man when left to him- 
self will pick out a girl who offers the one quality that he has 
most in his mind, whether it be personal beauty, or wealth, or 
position, and if he can compass this he cares yery little what 
counterbalancing defects go along with it. Well, he is satis- 
fied ; but it is at the cost of his children, who inherit those 
deficiencies to curse their lives that to the parents were only 
external disadvantages. Natural selection, and the most care- 
ful selection, should be the rule in marriage, and all such ex- 
trinsic circumstances as rank, wealth, or social position should 
be subordinated to the great consideration of a woman's fitness 
for being a wife. Look at the care we take of our cattle and 
horses. If we gave half the thought to the breeding of ourselves 
that we do to them, we should be a far finer race in every re- 
spect. And look at the brutes, who live a life of absolute 
freedom and are quite unfettered in the choice of mates. They 
too proceed upon a natural principle of selection which is 
justified by the fact that so long as they are not affected by 
external circumstances or by the encroachment of man they 
continue their strain in its original vigour and in almost im- 
munity from disease. Of course in us there is a higher prin- 
ciple co-ordinating and regulating all those considerations, 
which impels one's mind upon another ; and this love, to be 
strong and pm^, must be the sum of our perceptions of all the 
requisite mental and physical qualities. When such temp- 
tations as rank and wealth are taken into account, we subside 
to a standpoint which is neither manly nor philosophic." 

" Bravo, Harold I " cried the member, who had been listen- 
ing with open-mouthed amazement to this tirade, " you deserve 
to be a Professor of Polygamy, if that is the right name for 
your science. Brigham Young with all his experience could 
not be more eloquent." 

" But," said Mary Donne, whose interest was aroused by the 
young man's vehemence, " if absolute perfection were so im- 
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perative an essential, I fear that marriages would become few 
or none." 

** Absolute perfection is impossible, or could only be pro- 
cured,.ft|ter centuries of careful breeding and of painfully eradi- 
cating the weakness and vices of the race. Then we would 
have a millennium indeed, and a humanity almost as poten- 
tial and perfect as our environments would admit of. And 
this is to be brought about, not by Acts of Parliament, or by 
social opinion, but rather in defiance of social opinion. Let 
every man select his wife for himself, but let him select her 
so that she will be the complement of himself — that she has 
what he ought to have and has not ; that the strong qualities 
in her character counterbalance the weak points in his ; that 
the two together make up one perfect whole. That is the true 
and natural selection, instead of the ignorance or passion, or 
folly or selfishness, which rules the union of the sexes in the 
present day." 

" I foresee," said George, looking dreamily into a cloud of 
smoke — " I foresee a future race of Colpoyses evolved into such 
a state of absolute intellectuality that I am quite paralysed at 
contemplating it. The women will all graduate with honours 
at Girton, and the men be aU Presidents of the Board of 
Trade. And the future Lord Earlsfield — only these transcen- 
dental descendants of yours, Harold, will have soared above 
such vulgar things as peerages— will keep my skull on his 
study mantelpiece as a relic of the barbarians from whom he 
has been evolved. And pray, is Miss Sparshott the — ah, well 
— complement with which you mean to give us the start up- 
wards on this inclined plane ? " 

Harold flushed crimson, and then grew pale, struggled a 
moment for speech, and then said very gravely, " I don't think 
you need have said that. Do you think it would be consistent 
with my views to marry any one ? Am I not in my own per- 
son doomed to furnish a standing illustration of the result 
with which society disregards the just laws of nature ? You 
know it, and I know it, and the subject is not a pleasant one — 
to me at all events. But you speak in chaff, which I don't mind. 
But as you have kept reiterating Miss Sparshott's name, I don't 
mind telling you exactly how I feel about her. I am very 
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mucli interested in her — much attracted by her. To look 
upon her face is a pleasure as keen as to look upon a perfect 
picture, with the addition that she has the power of expression 
and of returning feeling for feeling. I would like to make a 

companion of her " Here the member scandalised both the 

speaker and Miss Donne by giving utterance to a low prolong- 
ed whistle ** Yes, a companion and a friend. We all need 

companionship and sympathy, and it comes more tenderly 
from a woman than from a man. It is one of the great faults 
of our social system that the idea of sexual love and marriage 
so entirely overshadows the intercourse of the two sexes as to 
render it rare, and aU but impossible. Why can't a man and 
a woman be close and intimate friends, just as two men or 
two women can, without this idea being always in the* back- 
ground, always interposing itself between their confidences ? 
This feeling, which society by its code of fictitious convenances 
directly promotes, always prevents a full and frank friend- 
ship. But until a woman becomes far enough advanced to 
wholly believe that a man may wish to be friends with her 
for herself without any ulterior views, she will always occupy 
a relatively inferior position. I beg pardon. Miss Donne, for 
boring you so much on such a subject, but I was quite carried 
away beyond myself; and now I shall be off, in case of being 
tempted to prose further on one pf my favourite themes." 

He abruptly left them, Mary Donne looking contemplative- 
ly over the tree-tops at the slaty sea beyond, dotted here and 
there with the ruffle of a white wavelet, while George con- 
tinued to smoke in profound meditation. 

"How could you tease him on to say such things?" de- 
manded Miss Donne, at last turning round suddenly upon the 
member. 

"What things?" returned he. "It sounded deuced like 
sense a lot of it, but I don't know how it would work. And 
as for teasing, I could not help being cross. What business 
has he to come badgering us here, when I wanted to talk to 
you? " 

"Had you anything particular to say?" inquired Mary, 
rather sharply. 

"Well, nothing very particular; and even if I had, that 
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"fellow's diatribe would have put it out of my head. Well, we 
must wait and see the end of events. Harold will have to take 
Earlsfield^s way. I daresay he is in love with the Sparshott 
girl, or if he isn't, he will very soon be. But Earlsfield will 
make him marry whether he pleases, and whom he pleases 
too, to boot." 

They sat for a long while in silence, occupied with their 
respective thoughts, and then Mary rose and took her basket 
to return to the house. 

"Don't go yet," cried George, springing up; "why, we are 
just only beginning to have a comfortable talk." 

** Comfortable indeed 1 when none of us has spoken a word 
for at least a quarter of an hour. But I promised to go to 
Dora's room this forenoon. She has got a headache,, and is 
not coming down." 

"She is always having some game or another is Dora," 
growled George, as, lighting a fresh cigar, he sauntered his 
solitary way back again in the direction of the stable-yard. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 
brancepeth's client. 

With his work at the bank, a new life seemed opened up 
to Stephen Brancepeth. Immersed in the task of mastering a 
business for which he soon discovered that he had a great natu- 
ral aptitude and unanticipated liking, he had little time left 
to brood over his past or to nurse gloomy fears of present and 
future difficulties. Since he had accepted his position in the 
house of Brancepeth Brothers, he determined to leave no pains 
unspared to qualify himself for becoming an efficient assistant 
and successor to his father. He had an able tutor in Mr. Jel- 
licoe, the old cashier, who had held in his hands all the strings 
of the business of Brancepeth Brothers for a quarter of a cen- 
tury back; and his father, under the form of consulting his 
junior partner, was every day instilling into him the higher 
principles of banking finance. The old man had ^^^\^ ^-tAsse^ 
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that everytliing should be left to Mr. Stephen's responsibility 
which he might reasonably be expected to comprehend ; and 
he watched with no small delight the judgment and caution 
which the younger man had brought to bear upon the busi- 
ness. The senior Brancepeth had never had a very high idea 
of his son's abilities ; he had disliked his careless dilettante 
habits, and he had absolutely despised him for the infatuated 
folly which had made him quarrel with his prospects for a 
chit of a girl who had neither pence nor position. But all 
that was over now. The prodigal had returned, and was 
showing himself well worthy of the calf which was fattening 
up for him. The house of Brancepeth Brothers would take a 
fresh lease of life, and might still see the bones of its mush- 
room joint-stock rivals picked by the liquidators. Stephen 
would, of course, marry and marry well ; there was no danger 
of a man who showed such a capacity for business details 
throwing himself recklessly away; and the old banker pru- 
dently resolved to offer no advice in this direction. Indeed, 
when he thought of Stephen's marriage he gave a grim smile 
and a shrug of the shoulders, as if he had a certain assurance 
that the future Mrs. Stephen Brancepeth would quite meet 
with his approval. 

Stephen, on his part, no longer led the secluded life in 
which he had begun his residence at the Dunes House. He 
had constantly to come in contact with many of the leading 
business men in Earlsport at the bank; he looked in occasion- 
ally at the club, and he sparingly accepted invitations. He 
even showed some bachelor hospitality at the Dunes House, 
but it was remarked that he was very exclusive in both issuing 
and accepting invitations; and Earlsport society, which was 
both miscellaneous and comprehensive, resented it according- 
ly. And it was freely said that young Brancepeth at the bank 
was quite as great a " screw " as the old man. And this was 
the very verdict that Stephen Brancepeth was courting. He 
knew that Earlsport had already set him down as soft and 
foolish, and he was determined that Earlsport should discover 
its mistake, even if he forced himself to go somewhat to the 
other extreme. No sooner had his partnership been announced, 
than several of his former acquaintances, who would never 
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have dared to face the head of the firm, had endeavoured to 
wheedle him into some accommodating transactions; but these 
had retired sadder and wiser men, and with but a poor appre- 
ciation of Mr. Stephen's speculative enterprise. 

Constant occupation and practical contact with the world 
made Stephen look forward with less misgiving to the difficul- 
ties which still remained to he encountered. He thought much 
less now of the risk of Lord Earlsfleld's wrath when he came 
to hear of his marriage with Dorothy. Lord Earlsfield would 
probably raise a claim to Dorothy's money — indeed he would 
probably be able to enforce his claim ; but let the worst befall, 
and what then ? As a partner in a wealthy and old-established 
bank, he could claim Dorothy Colpoys for his wife without 
her being taunted with making a mesalliance; and, with the 
fortune which awaited him, he could afford to look upon even 
such a loss as that of Lady Pye's money with tolerable equa- 
nimity. Of course, as Brancepeth told himself, with his newly 
developed business views, the money justly belonged to his 
wife: it would be a gross injustice to deprive her of it; and he 
would certainly, as far as was in his power, resist any attempt 
upon his lordship's part to lay hands upon it. His father's 
judgment and counsel would be valuable here; and he longed 
to take him into his confidence, and ask his advice; but there 
was his pledge of secrecy to Dorothy still in the way. At their 
secret meetings he continued to press her to announce the 
marriage, and although she always promised, she never had as 
yet been able to screw up her courage to the point of revela- 
tion. And Brancepeth was becoming so absorbed in his new 
life that he felt there was less urgency in the matter than be- 
fore. The fine strain of selfishness in Brancepeth 's nature 
made him, now that he was at ease regarding himself, less 
sensitive as to the anxieties in which Dorothy was involved by 
the situation. He even began to think that he had acted fool- 
ishly, precipitately. Why had he ever quarrelled with his 
father ? Why had he not taken to the bank in time ? Had he 
waited he might have controlled his own destiny, and have 
been able to make his own choice. Once a partner in the 
bank, he might have married Cloete Sparshott without his 
father being able to resent the step by more than a f orm^al oV 
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jection. No ; he had decidedly been precipitate, and the result 
was that here he was married to a woman a good deal older 
than himself, who was already pass^e, while Cloete was love- 
lier than ever. He resented the idea that he could be ungrate- 
ful to Dorothy, who had come to his rescue in his direst straits 
and helplessness; but had she not perhaps taken advantage of 
him in his utterly abject condition ? It was tolerably easy for 
him to argue round to the conclusion that he had better let 
well alone. And what would Cloete say when she heard of 
his marriage ? He knew quite well that the girl had still an 
interest in him, perhaps thought that a renewal of their old 
love was in store for them. Would she not utterly despise him 
when she heard how he had sold himself ? 

Brancepeth, too, was well aware that since his return and 
reconciliation with his father, he had become a personage of 
decided social consequence in Earlsport, an object of primary 
interest to match-making mothers and marriageable daughters. 
There are few men so cold as not to feel a certain amount of 
pleasure at the thought that bright eyes are watching anxious- 
ly in what direction the handkerchief is to be thrown. Brance- 
peth was both amused and flattered by the incense burned to 
him in Earlsport families; but he took good care to preserve a 
very guarded demeanour, to avoid the least appearance of flir- 
tation, and to have no intimacies. When Dorothy came to 
live with him, she would form her own circle, quite unfettered 
by any acquaintances of his. He had endeavoured to make 
an exception in favour of his old confidante Mrs. Fossebraye ; 
but that lady in her outspoken way had plainly told him he 
was a brute, and that until he had repaired hfe errors by mar- 
rying Cloete Sparshott, she did not wish to^ee his face. 

As for Cloete herself, he hardly knew whether to be thank- 
ful or piqued by the girl's evident avoidance of him. She 
hurried past him on the street with the coldest response to his 
salutations ; he had seen her turn down a side-street to escape 
a rencontre ; his restless spirit had led him into the paths of 
their old favourite haunts, and his appearance there had been 
the signal for her to shun these localities. He had wanted to 
talk to her, to confide to ber as far as he could by saving his 
pronnse to Dorothy; but the chance never presented itself, 
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and it seemed to him as if Cloete was determined to prevent 
its recurrence. 

But at a time and place when he had least expected, a meet- 
ing was brought about. There was in the bank a certain Mr. 
Briggs, or "young Briggs," as he was called from the fact of- 
his father having been a clerk in Brancepeths before him, al- 
though he himself was a good half -score of years beyond his 
teens. From a reckless and incorrigible youth, who added 
years to Mr. Jellicoe's age, and who had been tolerated only 
on account of his father's services, young Briggs had devel- 
oped into that objectionable character a ** funny man." He 
was the life of his club at the Viking's Arms, and was a fellow 
of such infinite jest that when the severe eyes of Mr. Jellicoe 
were absent, he would chaff and play jokes upon customers 
even at the sacred altars of Mammon, the counters of Brance- 
peth Brothers, Now it happened that when Mr. Jellicoe had 
stepped out one forenoon, and young Briggs was attending to 
customers, Miss Cloete Sparshott entered the bank with a very 
disconcerted countenance, and begged to speak with Mr. 
Brancepeth in private. The troubled condition of her father's 
affairs had already on previous occasions led to Cloete having 
to make appeals for Mr. Brancepeth's indulgence, which had 
been stiffly accorded, and young Briggs knew quite well that 
the sire and not the son was sought for by the young lady. 
But young Briggs knew, as everyone else in the bank did, the 
old story about Stephen and Cloete, and his native humour 
suggested that here was just the chance for a '* lark," for old 
Mr. Brancepeth had gone out on business, and would not be in 
for some little time. Here was an incident which when told, 
as he alone could tell it, at the "Viking," would make his fel- 
low Berserkers fall off their chairs with laughter. So he an- 
nounced to Mr. Stephen that a lady desired to see him on 
urgent business, and before the juijior partner could hazard a 
conjecture who the lady might be, young Briggs had blandly 
ushered Miss Sparshott into the room. 

She drew back with a start and in confusion. " I have made 
a mistake. It was Mr. Brancepeth I wanted to see. Will you 
take me to him, please ? " she added despairingly, to Briggs. 

" My father is out,'' said Stephen, rising and offering his 
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hand, "but if I can be of use to you— Briggs, you are a fool ! 
You are always blundering into some mistake or other. You 
can go. " And when young Briggs had retired, covering a grin 
under some show of confusion, Brancepeth turned to Cloete, 
who in her agitation knew not whether to go or stay. 

" What is it, Cloete ? " he asked, holding out his hand, which, 
however, the girl did not take. "There is something, 1 am 
sure, the matter. You must let me help you." 

"No, Mr. Brancepeth," said Cloete ; "it was your father I 
wished to see. I have been with him before on business. If 
I had thought I was to see you, I would not have come at all." 

" As I have told you, my father is not here this morning, 
but I take his place. You know I am a partner here now, 
Cloete," he added, forcing a smile, " and if I can assist you in 
any financial transaction, T am your very humble servant." 

Cloete stood irresolute. To endure the cold catting in- 
dulgence of the father, who would concede a favour to her as 
he would throw a bone to a dog, was hard enough ; but to ex- 
pose herself to the sympathy, perhaps the proffered kindness, of 
her former lover was to her tenfold more unendurable. A 
voice whispered in her heart that it was her father's cause she 
was pleading, but her maidenly feelings rose up in arms 
against the tempting argument. 

*• I cannot tell you," she said ; " it is business, business of 
my father's, which Mr. Brancepeth knows about. I shall come 
back again. I had no idea that I was to see you." 

Brancepeth, however, put himself between her and the door. 
" You do not trust me, Cloete," he said, sadly; " well, I daresay 
I don't deserve it, and I have no right to complain ; but I 
would gladly be your friend if I could. I am sure you are in 
some trouble now, which very likely it would be a simple 
enough matter for me to put right for you." 

The girl hesitated. Her father's difficulties, her fear of the 
stern senior partner, were waging an equal struggle with her 
pride and with a dread of again committing herself in any 
way, and it was difficult to conjecture to which side the victory 
would incline. 

" Come, Cloete," urged Brancepeth, seeing her hesitation, 
" I wish to be your friend, your brother, if you will allow me. 
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If you knew how I long for your sympathy, your confidence 
— now, alas I all I dare ask you for — you would not refuse me. 
I have said that I can never again ask you to let us he as we 
were hefore. You will one day know all my sad story — yes, 
Cloete, you will know it soon — ^very soon. I am a wretched 
man, Cloete 1" 

There was a successful infusion of tragedy into his tones, 
which softened Cloete Sparshott, much as she was struggling 
to be firm. She hesitated in doubt, and Brancepeth quickly 
followed up his advantage. 

" Yes, I have done wrong, Cloete, and must bear my punish- 
ment. The loss of you, the knowledge that I can never again 
claim your love, that you are near me, and yet divided from 
me by an unsurmountable barrier which can never be lev- 
elled — these feelings are more than enough to madden me. 
As Gkni hears me, Cloete Sparshott, you are never out of my 
thoughts night or day." 

Plucking up courage and summoning her dignity to her 
aid, she answered : " You say there is an unsurmountable bar- 
rier between us. Well, let it be. You know what it is ; I do 
not. Let it remain there, and let me go away." 

" No, Cloete," he broke in, still more passionately, " though 
I can be nothing to you, I crave your sympathy— your love — 
as a brother. I would ask you to do nothing wrong ; your 
honoiu' is dearer to me than my own soul ; but give me your 
trust, your sympathy, your friendship, Cloete. Do not let us 
be any longer to each other as strangers, as enemies even." 

" And my feelings," cried Cloete, with bitter agony, " are 
they not to be thought of ? Is it necessary to your happiness 
to again play with me ? You ask me for bread, and offer me 
a stone in return. Considering what has passed between us, 
can you ask me to expose myself to the risk of your friend- 
ship ? Do you think that I too have not suffered ? Do you 
wish me to drink deeper of misery? The request is selfish, 
Mr. Brancepeth." 

Brancepeth felt abashed at the well-merited rebuke, and 
quickly shifted his ground. 

" You are right," he said, humbly; " I am selfish, or rather 
thoughtless. I am so much wi*apped up in my own sorrows 
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that I have no heart to think of others. And yet, Cloete, of • 
all my troubles this is the hardest to bear — ^your enmity to me, 
your unkindness. It is true I have deserved this at your hands, 
but that only makes it the harder for me." There was a true 
ring of pain in the man^s voice which touched Cloete. Was 
he really suffering, and was she hard and unsympathetic with 
him ? She did not wish to be so ; she would do all she could 
to comfort him, consistent with her own safety and honour. 
And perhaps he was not so much to blame after all. 

" I do not wish to be unkind," she said, hesitatingly. " I 
can never bear enmity to you. But you must know — ^that is, 

you can surely understand why I " and she hesitated, at a 

loss how to finish her sentence. 

** Yes," he returned, slowly, **I know, I understand all. I 
shall ask you to risk nothing for me, Cloete. Destiny has 
been too much for me, and I have succumbed to it like a cow- 
ard. It is much to me to hear that you do not hate me, that 
you do not wish to be unkind to me." 

** Why should I ? " replied Cloete, regaining her firmness ; 
" the past is past with you and me too. Why should we think 
of it, and, still more, why should we revive its recollection by 
speaking of it?" 

** Oh, Cloete," returned Brancepeth, " but it can never be 
past with me. I live in it and for it, but you can soften its 
memories, if you will say that you can still trust me— that you 
will let me be to you as a friend." 

" Yes, I can certainly trust you," she replied ; " but do you 
think it well for both of us— for me as well as you " 

" And you will let me— let your brother help you, Cloete," 
he interrupted, waiving away her objections ; '* you came here 
to-day about something that was troubling you. Tell me all 
about it." 

** I suppose I must," said the girl, still dubious as to whether 
she was doing right ; ** it is this paper — this bill which has 
been sent us — my father has to pay it here at the bank, and it 
is not quite convenient — ^he has not got the money yet. I 
wanted to see Mr. Brancepeth — he would give me time — ^he has 
been considerate to my father before." 

'' Oh, that is all," said Brancepeth, glancing at the bank no^ 
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tice whicli informed Dr. Sparshott that his acceptance to Mr. 
John Spung at three months for twenty-five pounds was now 
matured at the Earlsport Bank, and payable within three days 
to prevent the note from being protested. '*This is a very 
small matter for you to worry about, and quite within my 
limited knowledge of banking. I shall see that Dr. Sparshott 
gets sufficient time to meet the bill, and you need not trouble 
yourself more about it. And if any other matter of the same 
kind occurs again, you had better come to me. My father does 
not care much to be interrupted about such matters, and is apt 
to be abrupt. But you may depend upon my attention to Dr. 
8parshott's interests." 

Before Cloete could quite master the position in which 
Brancepeth's offer placed her, a noise was heard at the door, 
which resolved itself into the voice of young Briggs in al- 
tercation with that of a lady. 

" If you will kindly wait, madam, I shall announce you to 
Mr. Brancepeth. He is engaged, madam — particularly en- 
gaged — ^a lady client." 

**I shall announce myself," was heard through the door, 
already half-opened, and Dorothy Colpoys hastily entered the 
room. 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

A NEW CONFIDANT. 

The consternation which Dorothy's irruption brought with 
her into the room was equally distributed among all the three. 
Probably Cloete Sparshott was the least affected. She had 
come on legitimate banking business, although of a delicate 
nature, and conscious of her own integrity and having no 
secret hanging over her, she readily overcame her embarrass- 
ment. 

The sight of Cloete, however, was to Dorothy a furious 
stimulus to her jealous feelings. She knew the girl immedi- 
ately, and her fresh young beauty, her colour delicately 
heightened and her eyes still glistening from the agitations of 
14 
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her interview with Brancepeth, were an intolerable offence to 
the older woman. She could forgive her her beauty, which 
she scanned with harshly critical eyes, but she could not 
pardon her her youth. That was a damning fact in Doro- 
thy's eyes, which neither taste nor criticism could get 
rid of. 

As for Stephen, he was at first perfectly staggered by the 
intrusion. A bitter thought of the Don-Juan-like comicality 
of the situation flashed across his mind, only to give place to 
a feeling that here was retribution bAught bodily home to 
him in the person of both his victims. The last half -hour had 
precipitated him so much towards Cloete Sparshott, that he 
could not readily disentangle his mind from her, and a feeling 
of resentment rose up against Dorothy as the aggressor and 
the wanton destroyer of his peace of mind. Mastering him- 
self with a desperate effort, he held out his hand towards Doro- 
thy. " I hope I see you well, Miss Colpoys. Is there any- 
thing I can do for you ? I shall be at your service in a min- 
ute." And placing a chair for her, he turned his back upon 
the angry lady and again addressed himself to Cloete : " You 
may assure your father, Miss Sparshott, that I shall attend to 
his instructions about this — this memorandum. I see the date 
is to-day — it must be looked to at once," ostentatiously reading 
over the notice, "and you will remember that in any other 
matters of the same kind, it will give me much pleasure to 
forward the Doctor's views ; " and shaking hands with Cloete, 
he had bowed her out before she could utter a word in rejoin- 
der. 

" And now, Dorothy," he exclaimed, coming hastily back 
to the chair where his wife was seated fanning her face with 
a pocket-handkerchief —what in Heaven's name is the mat- 
ter?" 

*' The matter I " she echoed, indignantly. " Yes, you may 
ask what is the matter I What were you doing with that 
girl ? " 

" That girl 1 Was it because Miss Sparshott had business 
to transact with me that you have burst in here in all this 
flurry ? " 

*' Btisiness 1 Pretty business, I daresay. This is what you 
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do at the bank. Did you not swear to me that it was all over 
between you and her ? " 

** It is all over between me and her in the sense you mean. 
This is a bank, and I am obliged to see any one who comes to 
transact business with me.'* 

" So I suppose. And Miss Sparshott ? Does she often come 
here to transact business with you ? And in your private 
room too." 

'' A great deal of banking business has to be transacted in 
private rooms. People do not always care to state their wants 
across a public counter." 

" I suppose not," said Dorothy, loftily. ** Does she come 
here every day ? " 

• "She has never been here before, and may not come 
again. I hope for her own sake she may not have to come, 
poor thing I " 

" Poor thing indeed I " 

** Now, look here, Dorothy," cried Brancepeth, impatiently. 
" I must have a stop put to this. You know quite well that I 
am a faithful husband to you, and that any jealousy on your 
part is solely of your own causing. One word from you, and 
the whole of your suspicions are removed. Once let our mar- 
riage be known, and there will be no possibility of any future 
misunderstandings. " 

" Ah I " said Dorothy, her face falling, and her wrath van- 
ishing, " it is about that I have come here. I have had such a 
horrible letter from Jim. He knows all." 

" From Colonel Colpoys ? Well, he must soon have heard 
of it at all events. I trust Colonel Colpoys does not intend to 
visit our marriage with his heavy displeasure." 

Brancepeth spoke with somewhat of a sneer, for the Hon- 
ourable James Colpoys's opinion was not one that mattered 
much to the other members of his family. 

*' No ; poor Jim I " returned Dorothy, hesitatingly ; " but 
he threatens to tell Earlsfield everything at once, unless " 

** Well, you had made up your mind to tell Lord Earlsfield 
everything yourself." 

** Certainly ; I have been waiting for a good opportunity, 
but there has never — there has never been a proper occasion." 
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" I should think the present occasion a very proper one, 
unless you want Lord Earlsfield to learn from your brother's 
lips what he should certainly have heard first from your own 
—or from mine. I am quite ready to go to his lordship and 
tell him the whole truth, to-day, if you like." 

" No, no, not to-day. I shall do it myself. As you say, he 
ought not to hear it from any one except myself. And I wiJl 
try hard to get a chance. But what am I to do about Jim ? 
I was so frightened when I got his letter that I could not rest 
until I had come straight off to you." 

" I don't know what you should do about him. Tell Lord 
Earlsfield, and then you can do anything you like." 

" Here is his letter," said Dorothy, handing her husband a 
missive written in a scrawling hand with which numberless 
Jew discounters and bill-brokers would readily have confessed 
their familiarity : 

"St. Leger Cottage, West Ham. 

**My dear Dora, — ^You must have thought it very un- 
brotherly of me not to have congratulated you long ago on 
your marriage with young Brancepeth, but I only heard of it 
by accident the other day. Not much of a match for a Col- 
poys, but anni Idbuntur, What did Earlsfield say about it ? 
Or is he too in the dark ? I hope he will give you his fra- 
ternal benediction, and make no bones about Lady Anna's 
money. 

" Can you, my dear Dora, lend me five hundred pounds 
until after the Goodwood Meeting, when I shall be in funds 
to repay you ? You know I don't care to trouble Earlsfield 
with letters, and if you can let me have the money, I shall 
not bother writing to him now, although I clearly ought to 
condole with, or congratulate him — which is it ? — ^upon the 
new alliance which our family has contracted. 

** Please let me hear from you within a couple of posts. 
Wishing you happy experiences of the holy state of matri- 
mony, I am, dear Dora, your affectionate brother, 

** James Colpoys." 

** Well," said Dorothy, when Brancepeth had finished the 
letter with a lowered brow and curling lip, and now returned 
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it to her between, his finger and his thumb, " what do you 
think of it ? " 

" Think of it," repeated Brancepeth ; ** I can only think of 
it as a very cool attempt to levy black-mail." 

" But he will write to Lord Eku*lsfield, and all will come 
out." 

" It will be entirely your blame if you leave Clolonel CJol- 
poys any revelations to make." 

" But, Stephen," faltered Dorothy, " you do not know my 
difficulties. Of course I shall tell Earlsfield, but I must take 
him at the right time. His one idea just now is the marriage 
of his son to Mary Donne. When this is settled, he will be 
quite happy, and disposed to be generous. Only trust me, and 
I can manage all for us. You would not like me to be stripped 
of my aunt's money ? " 

" I have enough for us both," said Stephen, curtly. 

" How unkind you are! " — and Dorothy began to cry, and 
to have recourse to her handkerchief — " when it is oiily for 
your sake that I want it. You would care nothing for me if I 
brought you nothing." 

" I am quite content to have yourself, Dora," said Brance- 
I)eth. 

'* No," cried Dorothy, " you must not allow me to be robbed 
this way. You must let me manage for myself. Only have 
patience and trust me." 

"If it comes to paying black-mail, I do not think that 
is good management, Dora. You are compromising my 
honour." 

"I shall not pay black-mail. You would not grudge my 
giving money to poor Jim in his difficulties. I have often 
helped him before, and now you will take nothing from 
me." 

"You must certainly dispose of your money as you please, 
Dora; but I would be ashamed if my wife paid a farthing 
away under compulsion of a threat. And this must really 
end. My position is becoming unbearable. You might have 
seen for yourself — that is, you might easily guess — what diffi- 
culties this mystery exposes me to." 

" Ah, yes, I know, I have seen," cried Dorothy, her jealousy 
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again taking fire. " I saw that girl here to-day. She of course 
thinks you still unmarried, the designing " 

" Hush, Dora! be reasonable," said Brancepeth, putting his 
arm round her — ** be reasonable, for heaven's sake, and don't 
make any more scenes here. Miss Sparshott came here purely 
on business — some money troubles of her father's — and very 
likely may never come again. There was not a word passed 
between us except purely on business. You can surely trust 
me, Dora." 

*' Yes, I can trust you, but I cannot trust her. She throws 
herself iu your way, and all men are weak. But she shall 
have a lesson some day soon. She shall see " 

" For heaven's sake don't be absurd ! " said Brancepeth, im- 
patiently; "and now you must go away. Some one may be 
in any moment. Let me know when I can meet you, and we 
shall talk all this quietly over when you are less excited." As 
he spoke the door hastily opened, and his father put his head 
into the room. At first he was going to withdraw, but recog- 
nising Miss Colpoys, he came in and shook hands with her, 
and inquired for all the family at the Court. 

'* You have been too much a stranger in Earlsport lately. 
Miss Colpoys," said the old man, blandly. " We haven't at- 
tractions here to compare with the Continent, but we are al- 
ways glad to have the Earlscourt family with us as much as 
possible." 

"You cannot complain of some of us," said Dorothy, 
laughing. "Earlsfield and my sister are here all the year 
round." 

"True," said the banker, "but we do not see so much of 
them as we ought to do. But Earlsport has itself to blame ; it 
has not always behaved well to a family to whom it owes so 
much—but there, I must not talk politics to ladies. Stephen, 
when you are disengaged I should like to see you in my 
room." 

"I am going," said Dorothy; and giving her hand to the 
old banker, who shook it with effusive cordiality, she went 
out escorted by Stephen, who bade her good-bye at the bank 
door. 

When he returned to his own room his father was still 
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there, pacing thoughtfully up and down. " So, Stephen, that 
is your wife," he said, as he suddenly whirled round and con- 
fronted his son. 

*' Sir I " cried Stephen, aghast, and almost staggering against 
the door in his astonishment. " My wife I Then you " 

"Yes, I know all," said the banker, coolly sitting down in 
Stephen's own chair, and mechanically taking a pen in his 
hand while he looked critically at his son. 

" How long ? — how did you come to know ? " exclaimed 
Stephen, unable to think clearly in his bewilderment. 

" For a good while back, before I offered to take you into 
partnership. In fact, it was your marriage that made me 
think of taking you into the bank. When you returned to 
Earlsport, I felt bound to ascertain the source of the money 
you were in possession of, and made inquiries which led me to 
infer that you had married Miss Colpoys. I wanted nothing 
but the actual acknowledgnient, which I have got to-day." 

** Well, sir ? " said Stephen, interrogatively, after a pause. 

** Well, Stephen," continued the banker, " I think you have 
done right. I quite approve of your marriage. Of course, 
there are difficulties to be faced, but we must meet these firm- 
ly, Stephen. I suppose Lord Earlsfield is still ignorant of the 
step his sister has taken ? " 

" It is no fault of mine, sir. I have constantly pressed upon 
Dorothy the necessity of letting her brother know at all risks, 
and have only reluctantly yielded to her entreaties to be al- 
lowed to manage the matter her own way. She is terribly 
afraid of Lord Earlsfield." 

** Ah, yes, that is where Lady Pye's money comes in. She 
marries without the knowledge or consent of her brother, who 
can consequently claim her ladyship's legacy. It is awkward. 
* Against the wish or without the sanction of Lord Earlsfield ' 
is, I believe, the expression in Lady Anna's will. But we must 
have that money, Stephen," and the old man laid his clenched 
hand firmly down on the writing-table. 

"Well, sir, but how are we to get it?" said Stephen, 
gloomily. " Dorothy certainly does not wish to give it up." 

"You have no plan of your own ? " inquired the banker. 
" No ? Then I am disappointed in you. I t\vavxj^\. -^<5roJ\^26J^^ 
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and your sharpness in the matter was one of the inducements 
that made me think of having you in the hank. But this is a 
speculation, not an investment. Well, we must make the 
hest of it, and we must make a hold fight for the money." 

" I am entirely in your 'hands, sir," said Stephen ; " my 
wife has insisted on having her own management of the affair. 
For my own part, I am anxious that Lord Earlsfield should be 
told without further loss of time." 

** It would only be right," said the banker, doubtfully. 

" Certainly, sir. You must see for yourself that my posi- 
tion is a very unpleasant one, with this disclosure hanging 
over me. But for my promise to Dorothy I would bring the 
matter to issue at once, whatever the result." 

" Umph," returned the banker. " I see no need for doing 
anything rashly ; the income is still coming in, and Lord 
Earlsfield cannot recover from you. Still, as you say, we 
must think of something to be done. We may take it that 
Lady Pye's will is definite enough. Miss Colpoys would have 
married Weatherport the barrister, who fought George Col- 
poys's first election petition ; but he— and everybody allowed 
him to be a good lawyer— -fought shy of the proviso, and 
backed out. So we may safely take it that not much is to be 
done there. Our chance on the whole seems to be with Lord 
Earlsfield." 

'* So Dorothy has always said, but she is slow in approach- 
ing him." 

" Naturally, the stake is a large one, as you will do well to 
bear in mind. We must think carefully over the matter, and 
act with caution. You must make settlements upon your 
wife equal to the means she has already under Lady Pye's 
legacy, but there will be no difficulty about that." 

" Thanks," said Stephen, carelessly ; " but, settlements and 
all, I do not suppose Lord Earlsfield will be particularly pleased 
to salute me as his brother-in-law." 

" I don't think he has much cause to complain," said the 
banker, haughtily. " Nothing is more common than for the 
peerage to marry into banking families, and there are mem- 
bers of the House of Lords themselves who are bankers. We 
are not Bothscmi^^ but then we are not Jews. We Brance- 
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peths held lands in Northumberland and Durham, when the 
Colpoyses were selling fish in Billingsgate. We have not a 
title, it is true, hut dignities in our day are cheaper than they 
were. We shall hold oiu* own with Lord Earlsfield on that 
score, but with regard to this money, he has decidedly got the 
pull upon us." 

" And what do you advise me to do ? " asked Stephen. 

" We must look carefully into the matter, and do nothing 
hasty. I am inclined to think that your wife should be allowed 
to take her own time to approach Lord Earlsfield ; but let her 
do nothing without telling us. The loss of the money will 
not be a deadly matter to us, but still it will be a feather in 
your cap if you can secure both it and the lady. It would not 
be pleasant for you to have it said that you had married an 
heiress and missed the fortune. And now, about these 

colliery bonds which I have been seeing about " and here 

the banker plunged into a labyrinth of dry business details 
which have no interest for us. 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 

IK)ROTHY*S PLOT. 

When Dorothy Colpoys left the bank her mind was racked 
by a multitude of perplexities. To her, who had always re- 
garded her elder brother with fear and suspicion, the disclo- 
sure which now pressed upon her was a terrible ordeal. Lord 
Earlsfield to her, as to all others except his son, had always 
been hard and unrelenting. He was just, he prided himself 
upon doing justice ; but Dorothy could not help feeling that 
the exercise of Lord Earlsfield's justice always involved less 
hurt to himself than to others — and if he was just, he did not 
make profession of being generous. The title and his son as 
his successor in it claimed his whole interest ; his brothers and 
sisters were so many undesirable encumbrances ; and if they 
could be made useful instead of burdensome, it was only just 
that they should be compelled to do their duty to tha haxssRi, 
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These Dorothy knew well would be the principles on which 
Lord Earlsfield would act, when she came to confess the 
step she had taken ; and in consequence of it Lady Pye's 
legacy lay at his mercy. She had known this all along; 
she had foreseen that it would be so ; and yet she had 
boldly faced the risk. When Brancepeth had discovered her 
not very carefully disguised partiality for him, and in his 
gratitude for her kindness, and longing for affection of some 
kind in his distressed and solitary condition, had offered 
her his love, she knew well what she was doing. But the 
temptation was strong. Dorothy wanted to be married, and 
she knew quite well that to any marriage whatever Lord 
Earlsfield would discover sufficient excuses for offering op- 
position. In her inmost heart there had lurked a feeling that 
all this might be evaded by judicious secrecy ; she might keep 
her dear husband all to herself and no one the wiser ; and by 
living abroad and keeping out of the way of English people, 
she might continue to draw on Lady Pye's legacy for an in- 
definite period. She had also some vague ideas about pre- 
scription ; if she could conceal her marriage long enough, if 
she had children to inherit, she thought that perhaps Lord 
Earlsfield's objections would be inoperative. In short, she 
wished to live ostrich-like, with her head hid from the perils 
which she had drawn upon herself. She did not tell Brance- 
peth until after their marriage of the conditions which attached 
to her fortune ; and her anxiety was increased by the resolute 
pressure which he at once brought upon her to make a clean 
breast of everything to her brother. Brancepeth had thought 
little about her money, or if he had thought at all, he had ex- 
I)ected that she would have the moderate provision proper for 
a lady of the Earlscourt family, which would probably be 
enough to maintain them both in some species of comfort. 
He was then in a drifting mood ; disposed to do anything, to 
accept anything ; and the selfish avarice of his father, which 
he blamed as the cause of his own untoward fate, had given 
him a loathing for money. But when Dorothy told him how 
matters stood he was sensitive enough to realise that the full 
difficulties of their position were more than she could easily 
be made to understand. It was with difficulty that Dorothy 
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could comprehend tliat there was anything immoral in retain- 
ing* possession of money which was prohahly forfeit. The 
money was left to her ; in strict justice it should he her very 
own ; if there was any wrong, it lay with Lord Earlsfield, 
who was oppressively making use of his authority to deprive 
her of it. That was true, Brancepeth admitted, but it did not 
alter the practical aspects of the case, nor would it affect the 
condemnation of the world when the matter was made public. 
They must face the consequences of their position ; should 
Lord Earlsfield follow an invidious course, then let the odium 
rest with him. Besides, as Brancepeth urged, there was his 
honour to be thought of. What would be said of him if he 
allowed the marriage to be kept secret, and continued to live 
upon the money which was properly Lord Earlsfield's ? He 
was not sure that his position was not fraudulent ; and he 
would not run the risk of being regarded as a cheat and an 
adventurer. No ; Lord EarlsJB.eld must be told all without 
delay, and the best terms possible made with him ; and 
Brancepeth had offered to spare her the unpleasant task by 
going himself to her brother. But this Dorothy would not 
hear of. 

All this had been talked over and over again during their 
early married days- on the Continent ; and at last Dorothy, 
goaded into some show of action, had come to England with 
Brancepeth, and they had settled that he was to purchase the 
Dunes House, and be close to his wife if she required support 
when the difficulty with Lord Earlsfield arrived. Brancepeth 
was not much disposed to show himself again in Earlsport ; 
but agreed to his wife's urgent request that he should be near 
to her. He felt, too, that be would like to have some infor- 
mation about his father's movements. The banker had no 
relations but himself ; and, unless he left his money to a 
charity or some public object —a mode of benefaction of which 
he had always spoken with contempt — Brancepeth thought 
he had still an interest in his father's property. If the old man 
died intestate, or if he had not taken the trouble to revoke the 
will which the son knew had been made in his favour, then 
Brancepeth would succeed to everything. So he made up his 
mind to accompany Dorothy to Earlsport, not withoxLt^^^sNs^ 
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sense of pleasure in swaggering his independence in the vicin- 
ity of his unforgiving parent, and of assuming an attitude of 
mysterious importance in the eyes of his fellow-townsmen. 

With Brancepeth all had gone smoothly, and the reconcili- 
ation with his father had completely altered his prospects and 
lessened the importance of Lord Earlsfiel^'s decision. It is to 
be feared it also lessened his sense of gratitude and obligation 
towards Dorothy ; and he came to feel that he had acted like 
a fool, and to bear a half -grudge to her as an accomplice of 
his foUy. Then, too, the sight of Cloete Sparshott had roused 
dangerous feelings of regret, and had thrown his mind back 
more and more upon the old life, with its tender associations 
and promises of what might have been. Dorothy and the 
marriage difficulty fell more and more into the background ; 
his pressure to bring her to the point became relaxed, except 
when in any conversation with her the subject was forced 
upon him ; and now that his father had learned the secret 
and counselled him to let his wife take her own time, he was 
happily content to let matters slide for the present. 

As for Dorothy, she found herself, on her arrival at Earls- 
court, no nearer the courage necessary to make a confession 
than she had previously been. The atmosphere of the house 
was full of Lord Earlsfield's domination, and under its influ- 
ence she at once sank into the abject state of vassalage in 
which the other members of the family had to live. There 
was no one in whom she could confide. If she told Mrs. 
Firebrace, the sense of religious duty which always animated 
that lady to make mischief would, she was sure, lead to her 
betrayal. Her brother George was good-natured ; but since 
her marriage she had not been able to respond so readily to 
his frequent demands for loans, and it was decidedly against 
his interest that she should incur expenses upon a husband. 
Mary Donne she looked upon as a girl whom it would be of 
no advantage to confide in. 

Only one opportunity had presented itself of saying any- 
thing to her brother, and that had not been a very promising 
one. Shortly after her arrival, Lord Earlsfield, remarking 
upon her taste for prolonged stays abroad, had remarked — 

" It is a most providential thing for you that Lady Pye's 
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money is so securely tied up. All these health-resorts are so 
full of adventurers that they would he sure to make an at- 
tempt to entangle you. You would do well, wherever you go, 
to let it he clearly understood that the money only remains 
with you as long as you are single." 

" I should be giving them to understand what is not true 
then," said Dorothy, flushing up. " My aunt's money is mine, 
single or married, unless you forfeit it by refusing your con- 
sent. You mean, I suppose, that you do not intend to con- 
sent to my marriage under any circumstances, and look upon 
the reversion of the legacy as secure." 

*^ Hem I no ; I do not mean that," said Lord Earlsfleld, 
rather taken aback by the frank imputation. " Of course the 
money is yours, and I have never sought to interfere with it. 
However, if it came to your wanting to throw yourself away 
upon some roturier^ I should feel myself justified in inter- 
posing." 

^^Roturier or not," returned Dorothy, "I have no doubt 
you would find some pretext for objecting, whoever came for- 
ward. There was " and here she stopped short a flow of 

unseasonable recollections. 

**Yes, you are thinking of Weatherport, the barrister," 
provokingly supplied his lordship. "Well, I had no doubt 
about the interested nature of his suit ; and when I told him 
that he might have you but not the money, he very quickly 
turned his back. Should a suitable marriage ofl^er, you may 
be sure that I would waive my own interests for what prom- 
ised to be for your happiness." 

" And what would you call a suitable marriage ? " demanded 
Dorothy. 

" One your equal in birth and years," said Lord Earlsfield, 
judicially ; " one who is rich enough, so that no suspicion of 
mercenary motives may be inferred. A man whose past char- 
acter will be a guarantee that he will not squander your money 
in the future. I do not see," continued Lord Earlsfield, " why, 
if you want to get married, you should not have found a 
proper match long ago. You are not so young now. You 
were bom— let me see " 

^^I am not in the way of going about looking for mar- 
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riageable men," interrupted Dorothy, hastily. "I have no 
thought now of marrying." 

" Well, well," said Lord Ekrlsfield, resignedly, " have your 
own way. It is no fault of mine, and if you can^t get a hus- 
band to your liking, don't saddle the blame upon me ;" and 
his lordship broke ofF the conversation, pleased with his own 
disinterestedness, and fully convinced that he had shown him- 
self fraternally anxious to promote his sister^s happiness. 

These remarks gave Dorothy little encouragement to 
relieve her mind, and she continued to put off the evil day, 
thinking more of how she could pacify her husband than 
make the necessary disclosure to her brother. But now a 
fresh incentive had been added to having her marriage made 
public. The sight of Cloete Sparshott in Brancepeth's room 
had stirred a lower depth of jealousy than she cared to betray, 
especially as she was conscious that her own reticence was 
chiefly to blame for any misunderstanding. She came away 
full of wrath against this designing girl, who, as she fancied, 
would not quit the hold which she had once had over her 
former lover. For Brancepeth she was ready to find a 
thousand excuses — women easily pardon the opposite sex, 
though they are implacable to one another— but Dorothy could 
see clearly the dangerous character of this girl, who was 
striving to intrude herself, even though unwittingly, between 
man and wife. The question now was how she was to be 
foiled, how she was to be removed from Brancepeth's path. 
For a minute the idea of paying Cloete Sparshott a Rowena- 
to-Rebecca-like visit passed through Dorothy's mind, but the 
idea was too luxurious to be given effect to. No ; that brief 
moment of crushing triumph, which would see her standing 
in all the majesty of her undoubted rights over the crushed and 
baffled hopes of her rival, was distinctly not to be realised. That 
would precipitate the disclosure, and in a way, too, that would 
be unbeseeming to all parties, and fatal to any chances of 
appeasing Lord Earlsfield. But something must be done to 
rescue Stephen Brancepeth from the snares of this designing 
woman. 

While she sat in her own room thus pondering over her 
troubles, on the afternoon of her interview with Stephen, 
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Dorothy conceived a plan which seemed to her so original, so 
comprehensive in its results, that she was ahnost frightened at 
her own cleverness, and wondered how she could have ever 
thought of it, and whether it was not a direct instigation of the 
Tempter. Harold Colpoys had evidently been much struck 
with Cloete Sparshott's beauty, and in the case of so young 
a man there was but one step from that to actual love. And 
he already had a character for obstinacy, and Lord Earlsfield 
had been cautioned that he was to avoid thwarting his son 
wherever possible. If Harold should entangle himself with 
Cloete Sparshott and marry her, two objects of importance 
would be effected. She would be taken out of Brancepeth^s 
way, and amid the ruin of Lord Earlsfield's plans and ambi- 
tions, her own offence would be a matter of little consequence 
in comparison. In the wrath which Lord Earlsfield might be 
expected to feel at his son's disobedience, he would possibly 
care but little to add to the fortune which would one day fall 
to Harold ; and by judicious submission and penitence on her 
own part, his lordship might be induced to sanction her mar- 
riage with Brancepeth. 

It was a bold, a Catiline-like idea, and Dorothy shivered as 
she thought of the part that it would naturally fall to her to 
play in the plot. To urge on Harold's passion for Cloete Spar- 
shott and to get them married would serve all her ends. Yes, 
she would encourage Harold as much as she could in his love ; 
she would make this girl's acquaintance and bring the two to- 
gether. Harold would be easy enough to manage ; and as for 
Cloete, would not Harold be Lord Earlsfield some day, and 
what girl, especially what girl brought up as Cloete had been, 
would be insensible to the prospects of such a position V Miss 
Sparshott removed from Brancepeth's way, and Lord Earls- 
field's plans upset by Harold's marriage, she would the more 
readily fin4 some chance of settling her own affairs in a 
favourable manner. She felt there was something wicked in 
these suggestions ; but, on the other hand, there were good 
excuses in support of her resolution. Lord Earlsfield was 
unjust ; and when injustice cannot be met with open resistance, 
it must be foiled by secret craft : and what evil was there 
in plotting to forward her nephew's happiness against his 
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father's foolish pride ? Nay, it was rather a praiseworthy plan, 
argued Dorothy with herself ; and she there and then made 
up her mind to carry it into execution. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE doctor's affairs. 

Quite unconscious of the Machiavelian genius his wife was 
developing, Brancepeth mechanically plodded through his 
work on the afternoon of the interview with Cloete and 
Dorothy. He sought refuge from his thoughts in running 
over long columns of figures, in checking accounts, in looking 
up bal^mces, and in dashing off letters which made the re- 
cipients shrug their shoulders over the courtesy and com- 
pMsance of Brancepeth Brothers. And when all was done, 
he threw down his -pen with a sigh at finding himself once 
more alone with his own thoughts. 

His father then knew the secret, and was prepared to give 
him his support. That was a relief, and to his father's shoul- 
ders Brancepeth was well content that the burden should he 
transferred. And now there was the future to be faced, and 
the prospects with which it was charged were coming very 
close to him indeed. Of Lord Earlsfield proving amiable he 
had very little expectation : the stake involved was too great 
a one for him to cheerfully waive his rights ; and Dorothy, so 
far as he could see, had no ground to go upon. Some effect 
might be produced by exposing the line Lord Earlsfield had 
adopted towards his sister by forcing her to remain single; 
and he might be shamed, through fear of publicity, into mak- 
ing concessions. But this was a course not to be thought of. 
Brancepeth already sensitively shrank from what would be 
said about his marrying a woman older than himself, and 
keeping the affair a secret from her family. Whatever else 
was insinuated, he must not be exposed to the reproach of being 
a baffled fortune-hunter. But he quite felt with his father 
that the money ought not to be let go. If he lost this, what, he 
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thought with a sigh, had he for his marriage ? A woman a 
good deal older than himself, who offered lum but limited 
prospects of happiness, and with whom he would very likely 
have a good deal of worry and trouble in the future. He was 
now convinced that he had acted foolishly, and, like most men 
who let themselves drift down life, he charged his ill-luck to 
fate. But fate or no fate, he had chosen his way, and he must 
play out his part in an honourable manner. But the path of 
duty seemed to him neither pleasant nor promising just tben. 

And there was Cloete Sparshott. Well, she was the most 
disturbing feature in the situation — a perpetual reminder of 
his lost happiness, of the sacrifice of all that would have made 
the future bright and gladdening. If she were away, if she 
were married, if she were dead even, Brancepeth thought, 
with some bitterness, that his life would be more bearable. 
But to see her in the full flush of fresh beauty and gracious 
maidenhood flitting before his eyes, drawing his thoughts 
away from the severe engagements which he had to fulfil, and 
making him curse his lot by contrast, was wellnigh too much 
for his endurance. But this, too, was fate. 

There lay the memorandum which she had left with him. 
If he would, he could not avoid concerning himself with her 
affairs. He wished to be kind to her, to help. Perhaps, on 
the whole, he had not acted well towards her. True, he had 
set her at liberty from their engagement ; but he had acted on 
his freedom, while she had apparently remained true to her 
vows. Then when he had come back, he had kept silence. 
He had not made the explanation to which she was perhaps 
entitled, which, at all events, would have removed the pos- 
sibility of misconception and the risk of pain. It was his duty 
to make her some reparatiou, and here was the chance. Dr. 
Sparshott's embarrassments had always been notorious ; and 
if he could now do something to rescue him from his difficulties, 
Brancepeth tried to think that it would be something to add to 
the creditor side of his account with conscience. 

The doctor's acceptance for twenty-five pounds was to Mr. 
John Spung, a name which Brancei)eth recollected in his young 
days as that of a small dealer in an out-of-the-way street, who 
had an evil reputation as a poacher in the Elsedale preserves^ 
15 
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and who liad more than once been in trouble over small smug- 
gled consignments, which he had got through sailors in the 
dock or by the Earlsport fishing-boats. This was not a cus- 
tomer of the class in which Brancepeth Brothers usually inter- 
ested themselves, and it was in some astonishment that he 
rang his bell for the requisite explanation. 

It was answered by young Briggs. 

" What do you mean by showing i)eople pell-mell into my 
room, Briggs ? " demanded Brancepeth, pouncing down upon 
that facetious gentleman as the prime cause of his morning's 
disquiet. " I won't have any one shown in here unless I am 
disengaged." 

"Well, sir," returned Briggs, with all the assurance he 
could muster, " I knew you were alone when I brought Miss 
Sparshott up— wouldn't have done so otherwise, I assure you, 
sir. And when the Hon'ble Miss Colpoys heard you were 
alone with a lady, she followed hard at my heels and ivould 
come in." 

"You're a fool, Briggs," was the uncomplimentary re- 
joinder. " Take care that this does not occur again, or it will 
be the worse for you. Do you know a man called Spung ?" 

" Spicey Spung ! Yes, sir," returned Briggs, readily. " I 
have that hon — ^I mean I know Spung keeps a grocer's shop in 
the general way, hard down by the Elsedale Coal Wharf." 

" Has he a bank account here ? " 

" A bank account ? No, not here nor anywhere else, I 
imagine. He is a shifty customer is Spicey. They call him 
so from the hodours in his shop. What though the spicy 

breezes " and Briggs began to feel his spirits rising at the 

thought of his reminiscences of Mr. Spung. 

" Then what does he mean by sending his bills to us for 
collection ? What have we to do with the fellow ? Look 
there," and Brancepeth handed to Mr. Briggs the doctor's 
promissory-note. 

" Ah," said the clerk, taking up the document between his 
finger and his thumb and looking at it meditatively. " That is 
a part of Mr. Mold's little game, I fancy." 

" What do you mean by Mr. Mold's little game ? " demanded 
Brancepethf testily. 
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"Well, it was Mr. Mold asked us to undertake the col- 
lection of any of Dr. Sparshott's bills that Spung had in his 
hands. He has been looking after the doctor's affairs has Mr. 
Mold ; at the same time after the doctor's daughter, if all tales 
are true ; " and young Briggs turned his eyes towards the 
ceiling in a careless manner, as if his remark had no earthly 
interest for his interlocutor. 

" Indeed," said Brancepeth, with equal indifference ; " if 
Mr. Mold is looking after Dr. Sparshott's affairs, why should he 
bother us with them ? Meantime I have undertaken to arrange 
this matter. Take this cheque on my private account for the 
amount of Dr. Sparshott's bill. And Briggs — you know this 
man Spung. I want to have a talk with him. Bring him 
here to me to-morrow forenoon. Say I want to see him about 
this bill." 

" The Spicey one, sir ! " returned Mr. Briggs, gladly. He 
scented an intrigue which would be an agreeable relaxation to 
the monotony of business, as well as something rousing to 
relate to the Vikings. " Yes, I'll produce him alive or dead. 
You may rely upon my discretion and secrecy, sir." 

** You are an ass, Briggs. There is no secrecy involved in 
the matter, and if it had required discretion, you are the last 
man in the world I would have intrusted with it. Be off now, 
and mind what I told you about visitors to my room, after 
this." 

Outside the door young Briggs made a grimace, struck an 
attitude, and tapped his forehead. " Thou hast it now," he 
soliloquised, addressing an imaginary listener in the passage. 
" The iron hast entered into thy soul. Oh, beware, my lord, 
of jealousy ; it is the green-eyed monster which doth mock, et 
cetererr^ cetererr. Now we are a-going to do business ; " and 
Mr. Briggs returned to his ledger, to waste the time paid for by 
Messrs. Brancepeth in constructing a drama of love and re- 
venge and intrigue, with a leading share in the cast assigned 
to himself. 

And so Mold was interfering in Dr. Sparshott's affairs. 
There was no reason why he should not, if he felt any pity for 
the doctor's embarrassments ; but Stephen was disposed to be 
very angry at his interposition. And he was looking after 
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the daughter, according to young Briggs. Well, he knew 
Briggs to be a fool and a tattler, and there was little good in 
laying stress upon what he said. But why should Mold 
bother himself about the doctor's troubles ? Brancei)eth had 
never detected any signs of benevolent weakness about him. 
On the contrary, he had heard that Mold was rather partial to 
sharp practice when he could indulge in it, and was only kept 
in bounds by the opposition of his partner, Greorge Fossebraye. 
He had noticed Mold's affectionate manner towards Cloete at 
Mrs. Fossebraye's dinner-party, but had thought nothing about 
it then. He had been too much engrossed by his own feelings. 
But this revelation about the bill and Spung gave the matter 
quite a different complexion. He would see Spung and sift 
him ; he had meant to examine the man as to whether he held 
any more of the doctor's acceptances ; and if he found that 
there was any foul play going on, let Mr. Mold look to himself. 
But why should Cloete Sparshott not marry Mold ? was the 
question that suggested itself to Stephen as he sat at his desk 
pondering over these things. The match, in a worldly point 
of view, was good enough, doubtless. Mold must be passing 
well ofP, and would be able to save her from the difficulties 
and struggles of her father's household. It would be a mar- 
riage of convenience, and he himself had made one. What 
right had he to trouble himself about the matter ? And yet 
his heart stood up in arms at the idea of Mr. Mold, with his 
age, and his rolling eyes, and his cat-like treacherous manner, 
becoming Cloete's husband. He had wished she were married, 
that she might be removed from his thoughts ; but this was 
not the kind of marriage he had contemplated. And if Mold 
were making her father's affairs a means of influencing her, 
he, Brancepeth, would soon let him know with whom he had 
to deal. 

Impatient and excited by his thoughts, Brancepeth in vain 
tried to apply himself to work. He strolled out, intending to 
walk to the club and lunch, in search of distraction ; but as 
he passed the end of Colpoys Square, the fresh sea-breeze blow- 
ing up Else Street, with a bracing salty nip and fresh odours 
of ozone, made him change his mind. Yes, a sail was what 
he wanted. The wind blew fair from the south-west> and it 
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was just an afternoon for a cruise along by the cliffs on the 
headland, as far, perhaps, as Muddleham Point. He had 
frequently of late taken excursions on the water with Tom 
Bowse, a smart fisherman whom he had often accompanied in 
his younger days, who had a trim sailboat which he hired out 
for pleasure trips. As he passed alone the quay, Charley Han- 
mer, the Alderman's son, who was grumbling at being kept 
on duty there in a wooden box superintending the lading of 
one of his father's vessels bound for the Baltic, hailed him, 
and invited him to share his primitive lunch of sandwiches 
and bottled stout, which Brancepeth cheerfully accepted. 

" So you have settled down to the bank for good," said that 
ingenuous youth ; " jolly good billet too. Look at me stew- 
ing all summer and freezing in winter in this infernal 
sentry-box, and without even a share in the business. You 
are a partner now, ain't you ? " 

" Well, I believe I am something of that sort, but I can't 
say that I know much about the business." 

"I daresay you'll soon learn. My governor, who was 
about your place the other day, said he was hanged if he 
didn't think you would turn out as great a screw as the old 
un." 

"Well," said Brancepeth, laughing, "I suppose I ought to 
feel greatly flattered by the Alderman's good opinion ; but I 
suspect it will take me some time before I am able to fill the 
old one's shoes." 

** Say," said Master Charley, his mouth half -full of cold pie, 
" have you quite given up that young woman of yours ? Saw 
her the other day as blooming as a peony, and stepping like a 
three-year-old. If you are off, I wouldn't mind going on.. 
She is quite another sixpence to that confounded scraggy girl, 
Emma Manx, my revered parents are boring me to marry." 

** Which young woman do you allude to ? " fenced Brance- 
peth. "Really, Master Charley, your provincial mind does 
my reputation for gallantry an injustice if you expect I could 
recognise the subject of your remarks under so very general 
a description." 

" Oh, come, I say, as if you didn't know well enough who I 
mean. Miss Sparshott, to be sure, whom you. ^^ic^ ^3c^«:5^ 
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dangling after. Never heard of any other girl who had any- 
thing to say to you." 

^ The field is clear for me, I can assure you, Hanmer," re- 
turned Brancepeth ; " and now, thanks for your hospitality. 
Come out soon to the Dunes House, and I "will pay my 
debt." 

" Oh, bang it, I say, you are not going off like that ! " cried 
Hanmer. '* I am just going to open some more stout. Don't 
go, my dear fellow, for I won't have a soul to speak to all the 
afternoon, except that oaf Flukes, the first mate, and he is 

half-screwed already. Stop and have a split soda, and I'll " 

but Brancepeth was out of earshot already, and the deserted 
Charley took out his watch with a sigh of despair, and returned 
to his box to look out for any chance acquaintance who might 
help him to beguile the working hours of the afternoon. 

It is a stiff pull over the Earlsport bar when the tide is 
racing in against you, and Brancepeth and Tom Bowse had to 
bend to their oars as the boat tossed about upon the rollers ; 
but once outside Wreck Point, as the southern extremity of 
the harbour was called, from the many vessels that had met 
their fate there while making for port, the wind was caught, 
the sail hoisted, and away the boat flew, coasting the Dunes, 
with their low swelling expanse, the Earlscourt woods beyond 
it, with the grey gables of the house peeping over the tree- 
tops, and the wooded heights of the uplands beyond closing 
in the background. Brancepeth, with the tiller-ropes in hand, 
ooidd throw himself back in the stern ; and, when pipes were 
lit, Tom Bowse had much to tell of maritime adventures of 
old days, of recent boating perils, of being blown off the coast 
and forced to run to the Wash for shelter, of little smuggling 
adventures with the Dutch and Belgian hookers, and tricks 
played upon the watchful coast-guards. And Brancepeth cast 
his cares to the winds and listened and chattered as lightly 
as he had done in the excursions which he and Tom had 
been wont to make in his old college vacations before he had 
conceived that life could contain such perplexities and 
troubles. " Hold her off a bit, Master Stephen," said Tom, as 
the headland, with its rugged border of beetling cliffs, came 
over their how ; and away they flew, past stem-looking black 
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rocks, polished and slippery with the fierce dash of the sea, 
green coves that led down in terraces to the water's edge, 
and dark recesses where the waves lapped with a sullen lull, 
and which were carefully noted in the smuggler's chart in 
older days. Past the Devil's Nose, frowning upon them as 
they hugged the wind to clear the North Point, and opened 
up the low sandy coast that stretched as far as the town of 
Muddleham, with its point and lighthouse and the shipping 
lying between. And as they turned they could see the Bas- 
ket Shoal, a black dot upon the sea-horizon, with the white 
tower of its lighthouse in the evening sunset. They tacked 
back more leisurely, and it was dark before Brancepeth was 
again landed at Earlsport Quay. He shrank from his lonely 
house upon the Dunes, and preferred to invite himself to din- 
ner with his father, and listen to the maxims of financial wis- 
dom that fell from the old man's lips. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

A WARNING. 

The piety of former lords of Earlsfield had built and en* 
dowed a row of red brick almshouses for the wives and spinster 
daughters of decayed citizens of Earlsport, and though their 
successors had sorely grudged the benefaction, they still 
exercised a certain control and patronage over the institution, 
which, half buried among shrubs and creepers, stood pictur- 
esquely enough upon the western outskirts of the town, look- 
ing down upon the open valley of the Else below. Lord 
Earlsfield grumbled at the property which had been alienated 
and Greorge thought ruefully of how much better the £1200 
a-year which it now brought in would have been in his own 
pockets ; but the deed was done, and there was no help for it ; 
and Lord Earlsfield turned the charity to the best account he 
could by making it a provision for old servants and for the 
widows or daughters of political supporters in Earlsport, a 
course which furnished a fruitful source of attack for the 
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editor of the Opposition papers. The ladies of Elarlscourt had 
always been looked upon as under an obligation to take an in- 
terest in the pensioners ; but Mrs. Firebrace and the vicar, 
who was Warden, had quarrelled over the doctrine suitable 
for the condition of the inmates, and Lord Earlsfield had 
sternly decided that the vicar was to be left to discharge his 
spiiitual duties unmolested. Mrs. Firebrace had accordingly 
washed her hands of the almshouses ; Dorothy had never been 
able to take any interest in them ; and the duty had been 
delegated to Mary Donne since she had come to stay at the 
Court. No better fortune could have befallen the old ladies, 
for Mary came and went like a ray of sunshine, brightening 
their old lives with her kind cheery presence, reading good 
books to those who -were so disposed, and entering into all 
their chat aiid gossip with those who were still of the world 
worldly. She knew the full history of all the pensionaries, 
and the Christian names of their friends and relations, was 
deeply skilled in all their iroubles, had by heart the treasured 
letters which they would make her read to them over and over 
again. Thursday, the day of her coming, was a festa in the 
almshouses, and the privilege of giving her tea was a source of 
much jealousy and rancour among the pensioners, and of nice 
discrimination on the part of Mary herself, so that she might 
not encourage rivalries. In late visits, she had envied these 
old ladies the repose and i)eace of their lives, and had thought 
what a happy escape from her troubles it would be if Lord 
Earlsfield would only allow her to stay there and rule over 
them for the rest of her life. 

On Thursday morning, as Mary was crossing the hall on 
the way to her room to prepare for her visit, George Colpoys 
came hurriedly up to her. 

"Look here, Mary I" he burst forth in a tone of fierce 
eagerness that was the extreme reverse of his usual indolent 
utterance, " I must speak to you to-day — to-morrow it may be 
too late. It isn't merely to tell you that I love you. I have 
told you that pretty clearly already, one way or another ; and 
it isn't altogether to ask you if you will try to love me, though 
that question may have to be put too. But it is to talk over 
jourself and how we can serve you ; for, by heavens ! Mary 
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Donue, you are in a hole, and I don't see that any one but my- 
self can take you out of it." 

Thus, when Mary appeared in considerable perturbation, 
equipped for her walk, G-eorge was waiting for her in the hall, 
thoughtfully tapping his boot with his cane. But before they 
could set out, the library door opened, and Lord Earlsfield 
came out. He stood upon the door-step, and carefully scanned 
the sky, as if settling in his own mind the chances of a speedy 
change of weather. At length he turned suddenly round to 
the member. 

** My letter made it quite clear to you what my views are 
with regard to Miss Donne?" he sternly asked in a low 
voice. 

** Quite clear," retorted George, with a sullen look shot 
right into his brother's eyes. ^ 

" And can I depend on your cooperation ? " demanded Lord 
Earlsfield, in tones which had an accent of menace in them. 

'* I won't have anything to do with it," said George, who, 
though he would gladly have temporised, yet also felt his 
courage sustained by the unwonted fact that he was fighting 
his brother from a superior moral position. '* It is a business 
entirely out of my line. I have done several fishy things in 
my time, but I must say " 

** Say nothing, sir," interrupted Lord Earlsfield, sternly ; 
" it was your assistance, not your criticism, I asked. But you 
will be good enough to impress upon your mind that my ward 
and the daughter of Colonel Donne is not a fit subject for your 
flirtation." 

" I never regarded her as such," broke in George. 

" Any more than she is a fitting wife for a pauper to mar- 
ry," pursued his lordship, kindly. 

** I know that only too well," sighed the member. 

*' You will therefore take care in future how you divert her 
attention from her duty, which is to accustom herself to the 
idea that she is to be Harold's wife — to be Lady Earlsfield one 
day," continued his lordship, emphasising his warnings with 
his forefinger in the face of the unfortunate listener. ** It will 
be better for her, still better for yourself ; for as sure as I 
stand here, G^eorge Colpoys, if you cross me in this^ the dearest 
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wish of my heart, I shall make you suffer for it all your life 
long." 

These last words were rendered all the more impressive by 
the speaker dropping his voice into a whisper as Mary Donne 
now came up to them, hatted, and gloved, and cloaked for her 
walk, with a dainty little basket on her arm, well loved of her 
friends, the pensioners. 

" I am afraid the roads will make rather heavy walking, 
my dear," said Lord Earlsfield to her with a pleasant smile, as 
he turned away towards the library ; '* after so much rain, 
you would have done much better to have taken the pony- 
carriage." 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

THE WAY OUT OP A HOLE. 

Not a word was said between Greorge Colpoys and Mary 
Donne as they walked down the avenue under the old elm- 
trees. The rooks had shaken the wet off their wings, and 
were now wheeling about in the air cawing loudly for wind. 
By-and-by they came upon a covey of Mary's pigeons, which 
circled round them in answer to her " coo-coos," and lighted 
a little distance in advance of them on the gravel, in hopes 
of crumbs or a passing petting. But Mary Donne's mind was 
too disturbed to take the usual notice of her favourites ; and 
the doves, when they had seen her fairly pass them, flew up 
into a tree and sat upon the extremity of a bare branch, look- 
ing after her until she was out of sight, and pondering, doubt- 
less, as to the causes of their being neglected. George, with 
a gloomy expression on his face, and his head bent, stalked 
along by her side with a forlorn-hope sort of stride, alto- 
gether unlike his usual jaunty and springy step. He felt in 
the mood for doing something desperate, if he could only hit 
upon the means of doing it. He would have hurled Jupi- 
ter's own thunderbolts back upon him if he could. He felt as 
if he would like to crush Lord Earlsfleld between his hands, 
and thwart every scheme his lordship had in his head. , And 
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above all, how could he frustrate his brother's plans about 
Mary Donne without burying his own prospects in their ruins ? 

The silence was still unbroken when they left the park 
and came out upon the road leading to the town. Before 
them lay the Dunes, stretching their green and withered-grey 
undulations from the outskirts of Earlsport northwards until 
they rose up to where their rugged heights marked the com- 
mencement of the cliffs. Beyond the dunes the sea was toss- 
ing about its dark-green waters, and breaking up broad white 
patches of foam, which testified to last night's gale, the dull, 
monotonous murmur of the waves now and again swelling 
into sullen roar. A fresh breeze laden with odours of sea- 
weed and salt water was blowing in upon the land, and over 
all the sun was struggling through broken clouds, now burst- 
ing forth in a flood of light upon the waters, and then speedily 
veiling itself in shadow, again to appear and disappear with 
equal celerity. It was a bracing morning, that could scarcely 
fail to have some stimulating effects even upon the unstrung 
nerves of the two walkers. 

" Mary," said the member, as he gave a furtive glance back 
in the direction of Earlscourt, as if to satisfy himself that they 
were followed by no spy upon their motions — ** Mary Donne, 
as I told you this morning, we are both of us in a deuce of a 
hole." 

" I don't know what you mean by a hole," returned Miss 
Donne, very gravely disdaining to notice the special descrip- 
tion he had given of the situation ; " and I don't know why 
you should have spoken to me as you did this morning. It 
is unkind, it is ungenerous, Mr. Colpoys." 

" Do you know what Earlsfield intends for you ? " de- 
manded George, abruptly. 

Mary looked straight before her and made no answer. 

** You do then ; and what do you think of it ? Well, a 
coronet always counts for something with most women, even 
when there is a mad head inside it. Take my advice, and see 
that the settlements and jointure are sufficient compensation. 
For as anxious as Earlsfield is to secure you for his son, his 
stinginess will come to the front as soon as he is face to face 
with parchment. But the game is in your own haaid&^^x^L^ 
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it will be your own fault if you do not run yourself up to a 
premium." 

" Mr. Colpoys I " gasped Mary, " how can you — ^how dare 
you talk thus to me — thus insult me ? You have no right to 
mention such things. You insult me, and you are ungrate- 
ful to Lord Earlsfield. I — I do not in the least know what 
you are talking about — and my heart is breaking," as her 
passion gave way to a flood of tears. 

"My dear Mary — my dear, dear, dearest Mary," cried 
George, as he caught her hand in one of his, while he placed 
the other on her waist — ** forgive me. I am a brute, and I am 
mad. It is enough to make any one mad to see your young 
life sacrificed in this fashion, and my only chance of happi- 
ness — not a very great one, I know — sacrificed to Earlsfield's 
infernal selfishness and pride." 

Mary only continued to sob bitterly, but she did not seek 
to withdraw her hand or to resist his attempt to press her 
closer to himself. 

"I know all," he said, while he sympathetically pressed 
her hand. " Earlsfield wrote me a note last night telling me 
that he meant to arrange a marriage between you and Harold, 
and intimating that I was to do all in my power to aid him 
in bringing it about. In fact, he as good as warned me oflF 
you. I was to praise Harold to you, and keep your mind 
full of the advantages of the match ; and I was to impress 
upon him your beauty, your amiability, and your accomplish- 
ments, — as if even poor Harold with his cracked brains could 
not see these for himself. That, in plain English, is what 
Earlsfield set me as a task in a letter of six pages full of finely 
turned periods and Foreign OflBce phrases. And now you 
know the worst." 

" I knew it before," said Mary Donne ; " Lord Earlsfield 
prepared me for it before his son came home." 

" Then it is a shame — it is a damned infamous shame. It 
is a piece of greater villainy than cheating at cards or hocus- 
sing a horse at Newmarket. I'm hanged if I would have 
done it. I don't believe even Jim Colpoys would have con- 
descended to do such a thing." 

It was always a consolation to George that his friends 
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placed his brother the colonel on a much lower moral level 
than himself, and that in the reflection of Jim's demerits his 
own failings shone out in the light of positive virtues. 

" But look here," cried the member suddenly ; '* it can't be. 
Just make up your mind to kick." Mary shook her head. 
" It is not possible that you could willingly consent to marry 
Harold, knowing as you do how imcertain he is — the— the 
lifelong misery that might be before you." 

" I would sooner die," murmured Mary. 

" There you are," cried George triumphantly ; " and so 
you must just put down your feet and refuse the jump. There 
is no law in Britain can make a woman marry a man if she 
don't like him — more especially when that man is mad too. 
*' In fact," added he solemnly, " I believe there is something 
about it somewhere in the Bible." 

"Ah 1 but," said Mary, shaking her head sadly, "how can 
I go against Lord Earlsfleld, who has been almost a father to 
me, who has given me a home, and who has never said an 
unkind word to me, and has always tried to make me happy ? 
It would be base ingratitude if I were to set myself against his 
wishes now." 

"Not at all," returned the member, sturdily; "he is asking 
you to do a thing that no man ought to insist upon a woman 
doing — that no gentleman would require a lady to do, consid- 
ering your relative positions. If he has only been good to you 
for a motive of his own, the knowledge of that fact cancels all 
your obligations to him. Only show your spirit, and you will 
get out of the hole." 

" Ah I " sighed Mary, " but how can I ? What can I do ? " 

" Take me, Mary," returned George, drawing her to him. 
" I am not mad, at any rate, and I love you better than any 
one else in the whole world — ^better than myself even, which 
seems to me to be the only thing I ever cared about until I 
began to think of you. I can't make a fine speech or poetry, 
and it would be ridiculous to go down on my knees in all this 
mud, but upon my soul I love you dearly. Ever since I began 
seriously to think about you, I have never been happy unless 
when I was with you, or had my eye upon you. Your voice 
is sweeter to me than — than the best music at the opera. I 
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always kiss your gloves when I light upon them in the hall 
and no one is looking; and see here, I have half-a-dozen of 
your hairs which I picked out of your hat" — here he pulled 
out an envelope from his waistcoat-pocket. "No, hang it, 
these are trout-flies — yes, see there," as he at last found the 
precious relics ; ** hut, for heaven's sake, don't laugh, Mary," 
as Miss Donne's sadness gave way to a passing sense of tiie 
ridiculous. ** I have kept them next to my heart, and taken 
them out and kissed them every morning — like an idiot as I 
was, I daresay, and as you think me to be," concluded he, 
feeling slightly ashamed at finding himself plunging into 
such depths of sentiment. " Say something to me, for God's 
sake," he went on, as Mary Donne held down her head and 
remained mute, while the tears fell from her eyes. " If you 
can't say that you love me any just now, say that you will 
marry me, and try to love me afterwards. The smallest bit of 
love will set me up. Of course it will be hard lines, but we 
shall live somehow, and anything will be better for you than 
having to marry Harold ; and after all, if Harold dies with- 
out children, Elarlscourt and the title must come to me. Of 
course it is a drawback my being a good deal older than you." 

" It isn't that," said Mary, in a low voice. 

" What is it, then, my darling ? " inquired George, bending 
his face down close to hers until they almost touched one 
another. " Only tell me what it is, and I'll move heaven and 
earth to do away with the obstacle." 

" Lord Earlsfield ! " sighed Mary. 

"Lord Earlsfield be d — d," was the member's unfratemal 
exclamation, as he boldly impressed a kiss on Mary's brow. 
" We shall have to fight, or rather, I'll take it all upon myself. 
Don't you trouble about him, but tell me in one word, will you 
be my wife ? No ? You won't say so ? Just one slight squeeze 
of the hand to tell me that you love me a little." 

" But T don't know that I do," said Mary, sadly. " I am not 
sure. It is all such a whirl. I don't know that I could." 

" It is easy enough," returned George, with the authority 
of experience. " You have just got to catch on to the idea, 
and the rest comes easy. Once you get the idea, the rest all 
comes by causation and evolution, and these sort of things. 
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It will all come right if you marry me; and you will marry 
me, won't you ? " 

The desired information must have heen silently con- 
veyed, for George burst out, '* God bless you, my own dearest 
Mary! You have made me the happiest fellow in the uni- 
verse—much happier than ever a scamp like me deserved to 
be; and if I don't give up the whole of my life for you, may I 
be " 

" Hush 1 " whispered Mary, " I hear something coming." 

They had been standing on a side-path of the road, screened 
from the town of Earlsport by a projecting corner of the park 
wall, and from the lodge at the gate by a bend in the way and 
a high beechen hedge. But the situation was not sufficiently 
private for love-making on a protracted scale; and as a gar- 
dener's cart came clattering round the corner from the town, 
the lovers resumed their walk. The minds of both were full 
of what had passed between them, until they found themselves 
nearing the cottage villas which formed the outskirts of Earls- 
port in that direction. Then George made another halt. 

**Look here, Mary, my sweetest, let us understand each 
other. We are both pledged together, but we need not anger 
Earlsfield more than we can help by any hints about the mat- 
ter. There will be row enough when the burst does come. We 
shall keep our own counsel until our chance turns up, and I 
don't think Harold will give you much trouble. His father 
does not see so far as he thinks, and the boy is madly in love 
with that Sparshott girl — the Museum man's daughter, you 
know — and as Elarlsfield has been cautioned against thwart- 
ing him, why, he has got his work cut out. But if Earlsfield 
presses you again, you will tell me. It is my privilege now to 
look after you, is it not ? " 

"Yes," returned Mary, with a half-trustful, half-wistful 
look in her face, as she held out her hand. They were now 
at a small wicket-gate, which ox)ened into a side-path to the 
almshouses. There was no one about, and regardless of the 
risk of being overlooked from villa windows, George raised 
her hand and pressed it to his lips. 

" GkK)d-bye, my own dearest Mary," he said. " I have never 
been much of a fellow for any good, and for being useful^ and 
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that sort of thing; hut if I do not try with all my soul to make 
you happy, I deserve to be hanged — ^yes, hanged, by Jove I '» 
and with another kiss he relinquished her hand, and was 
presently striding along rapidly in the direction of the town. 

Mary's head was in a whirl as she stood to take breath and 
think, once she was inside the almshouse grounds. The pros- 
pect was like a dream, an unsubstantial fleeting vision ; but 
there behind it was the stem reality to which Lord Earlsfleld 
had, she felt, irrevocably condemned her. Surely the means 
of escape now offered her must be as real too, else where was 
she ? Yet it was difficult for her to grasp the fact that she was 
now George Colpoys's promised wife— George, whom but a 
short time ago she had, like all the rest of Earlscourt, regarded 
as a good-natured, indolent ne*er-do-weel, who only wanted 
money to be prodigal and opportunity to be dissipated. And 
though she had never thought his failings heinous, and had 
felt drawn to him through their isolation in the grim circle of 
the Court with a kindly almost sisterly liking, she would have 
heartily laughed at the idea of regarding him as a lover. But 
when Lord Earlsfleld had stunned her by disclosing his inten- 
tion to marry her to Harold, it was to George that her mind 
had instinctively turned for sympathy, and she had found 
herself wishing that it had been him instead of the unhappy 
Harold that had been her destined lot,— that the compliments 
constantly paid her by the member, whick. she could not help 
treating as badinage, had been real love-making. But it was 
not easy for her to realise George Colpoys in the light of a 
lover. His shallow, careless, indolent disposition had nothing 
in it of the passion of a Romeo. And yet he must be in deep 
earnest, else how could he propose to brave the anger of his 
brother, to whom he had always been in subjection, and upon 
whose humours he was so much a dependant ? And he must 
be brave too, for it took a brave man to combat Lord Ekirls- 
fleld's resolutions, especially when one was so entirely in his 
lordship's i)ower. But would his courage last ? Might he not 
fail at the supreme moment when Lord Earlsfleld met him 
with the threat of casting him off and withholding all further 
assistance ? " What would be her position then ? " thought 
Mary, To be obliged to yield to Lord Earlsfleld's wishes, op 
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to be cast aside as an ingrate to her benefactor ? If George 
risked all, she risked not less also. But could he be brave ? 
Ah I could he be brave enough ? 

She looked, as if for an answer to her doubts, after the 
figure of the member, now neanng the entrance to the town. 
He had recovered his nonchalant air, and resumed his jaunty- 
walk ; his white hat again inclined to one side of his head ; 
and his cane was cutting its accustomed flourishes in the air. 
She felt sure he was whistling, — he was always whistling. 
Certainly he did not walk as if his mind was distracted by any 
doubt as to the issue of events. But was that his happy tem- 
perament which drew its colouring only from the present, 
and thought nothing of trouble until it met him face to face ? 
Or was it the gait of a man who, having once made up his 
mind, was prepared to go forward whatever obstacles came in 
his way ? " Ah I if he could be brave," thought Mary, with a 
sigh ; " if he could only be brave enough to go through it all, 
then I think I could love him outright." And she went on 
her way to visit the pensioners. 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

THE colonel's COUNSEL. 

It was certainly in no careless mood, despite his easy and 
indifferent air, that George Colpoys found himself entering 
Earlsport. He was quite aware that the step which he had 
taken must eventually lead to a breach with his brother ; and 
that Lord Earlsfield was not a man who would be influenced 
by any sentimental feelingfs of generosity, but would make his 
opponent pay the uttermost penalty of his hostility. 

"Of course he won't give me another farthing after I 
marry Mary," he reflected ; "that is the most certain event 
on the card ; and I shall have to give up my seat. Well, I 
fancy the Radicals would kick me out at any rate, so that loss 
is not so great after all. I believe Mary has a little trifle — ^but 
that I would not be mean enough to touch. But Dora surely 

16 
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would not see us starve, althougli she has grown strangely 
stingy of late. And then perhaps the Government might do 
something for me, confound 'em ; they ought, at any rate, 
after my support all these years. Hang it ; how I wish now 
that I had wrought in the House, and spoken, and taken to 
Committees, and all that kind of thing. But that is gone and 
done. Come what may, I'll take the leap ; and Mary is well 
worth it, the dear creature. How sweet she looked through 
her tears and tremhling as we came along I I wonder if she 
really can love me. The idea of sacrificing her to that poor 
mad hoy 1 By Jove, I'll save her, though I should ruin my- 
self in the attempt I Eh, what ? Good Lord I if that isn't Jim 
Colpoys, — and coming out of Brancepeth's Bank too, of all 
places in this world ; " and a few strides hrought him up with 
the person he had descried, whom he arrested with a hearty 
slap on the shoulder. 

" What, Jim, old fellow ! " cried Greorge, extending his 
hand heartily ; " what wind has hlown you to Earlsport ? Of 
all points of the compass, I would have least expected to meet 
you in the old town again." 

Colonel Colpoys was a shorter man than his hrother, and 
for the hroad, open, somewhat florid face of the other, with 
his light hair and hlue eyes, had a dark, sharply-cut face, 
clean-shaven except for a slight hlack moustache, and with a 
keen, piercing glance that looked straight through and through 
his vi8-d.'Vi8. His hearing was military though not soldierly, 
turfy but not horsey, sporting but not raffish ; and his com- 
panions were wont to say that a hetter-groomed man than 
Jim Colpoys did not tread Pall Mall. 

" And now," said George, '* tell us all about it. Of course 
you didn't come here to see Earlsfield, and we have no races 
about. Any fellows here that you have been bringing to 
hook? What is up?" 

'* Nothing very important," replied the colonel, smiling. 
"I had a little business in Earlsport, and so I thought I 
would run down and see to it myself. No ; I didn't think of 
leaving a card at the Court. How are they all ? amiable as 
usual ? Earlsfleld screwing sixpences out of these wretched 
tenants of his, and sister Firebrace moiu*ning over her ' Mom- 
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ing Manna.' A lively time you must have ! You have got 
Dora there just now, I believe ? " 

'* Yes,'' responded George ; and then suddenly, as an idea 
struck him, " You haven't been bleeding her, Jim, have you ? " 
he asked, anxiously. He had hoped to essay that process in 
his own behalf at a very early opportunity. 

" Make your mind easy," said the colonel, with a laugh. 
** I haven't seen Dora. You have that field all to yourself." 

" It has not been much of a field lately," said George, with 
a sigh. " She is getting to be uncommon close, Dora is, com- 
pared with what she used to be." 

" Well," observed the colonel, with a queer smile, '* avarice 
is a common vice of old maids ; and I suppose Dora may be 
set down as one. There is not much chance of her marrying 
now, is there ? " 

"As if Earlsfield would allow her — selfish brute that he 
is ! " cried the member, indignantly ; and then, as his own 
great perplexity crossed his mind, and a longing to unburden 
himself even to such a scamp as Jim Colpoys seized him with 
irresistible force, he added, " Come along with me to the club, 
and let us have a drink and a chat. There is something I 
want badly to tell you. I am going to get into a dreadful 
mess." 

" Hem ! " said the colonel, guardedly. " I was to have 
taken the first train back. And now look here, George, it is 
no use asking me to help you, for I have a big settling day on 
Monday." " He saw me coming out of the bank, and guessed 
I had got money," reflected the colonel to himself ; " and I 
promised Barbara not to break bulk," he concluded inwardly. 

"It is not money," said George, gloomily; "it is quite 
another kind of trouble." 

" All right," returned the colonel, cheerily. " I am your 
man so far as good advice goes. It has always been a special- 
ty of mine to give good advice and take none myself. It is 
more blessed to give than to receive, is my motto." 

But instead of the club, the colonel moved as an amend- 
ment that they should refresh themselves in the "Colpoys' 
Arms." In days before his excommunication from the Court, 
Jim Colpoys had been much about Earlsport and «& \^^ ^gs:^^ 
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himself no airs and freely borrowed the money of all the lead- 
ing citizens who were willing to lend him any, he was naturally 
not anxious by his reappearance in their midst to revive the 
memory of many ancient I O U's which had long been 
covered by the dust of oblivion. And so the brothers made 
for the old hotel, where the coaches had stopped in the days be- 
fore railways, where the Ooljioys candidate had held his head- 
quarters at election times, and had addressed his constituents 
from the bow-window after he had been duly chaired. But 
the ^^Arms" had now fallen from its high estate, and took 
tavern rank, resignedly yielding the palm to its palatial com- 
petitors which had sprung up around the railway station. 
But it was in a snug enough parlo\ir, with an air of subdued 
old-fashioned gentility about it, that the colonel and the mem- 
ber found themselves lounging over their cigars and brandy- 
and-soda. 

*' And now tell me all about it," asked the colonel, as he 
leaned back and pushed out his legs to pull another chair 
towards him whereon to deposit them. " Out with the mur- 
der." 

** Tell me first," said George, ** what you were doing in 
Brancepeth's. You don't mean to say that you got them to do 
a bill for you ? " 

" Umph I " returned the other. " It is wonderful where 
business will lead you. It brought me to Brancepeth's, and, 
singular to tell, they did do a bill for me." 

" You don't say so ? " cried George in amazement. " Upon 
my word, I never heard of such a thing. I once tried it on 
with old Brancei>eth ages ago, and the look he gave me as he 
bowed me out froze my vitals for a week afterwards. I wish 
you would tell me how you did it." 

" Security, my boy, good security," responded the colonel, 
loftily; " without that you can do nothing with bankers But 
go on with your story. 

Much marvelling what manner of security Jim Colpoys 

could offer that would be acceptable in the eyes of so cautious 

a firm as Brancepeth Brothers, George did at last unfold his 

tale : how Lord Earlsfield had decided to marry Harold to 

Miss Donne; and what a fine, warm-hearted girl Mary was, 
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and as beautiful as an angel too, by Jove ; and how it was an 
infernal sacrifice of the girl's future and feelings to force her 
to marry a fellow who was every now and then mad, and 
would assuredly go mad altogether some day ; and how Mary, 
though she loathed the idea, would undoubtedly be coerced 
into compliance with Lord Earlsfield's views ; and how alto- 
gether it was a shame, a most infernal shame; and how he, 
George, would, be eternally condemned, if he did not put a 
spoke in Lord Earlsfield's coach which would upset the whole 
concern. 

Jim Colpoys heard all this in placid silence, with his eyes 
fixed dreamily upon his brother, as if the subject were quite 
transcendental to his interests; and after Greorge had finished 
there was a considerable pause, filled up by gentle whiffs of 
smoke and modest application to the tumbler. 

*' Well ? " inquired the colonel at length, when his brother 
showed no further signs of proceeding with his disclosures. 

" Well I " re-echoed George ; " well 1 what do you say to 
that ? " 

" Why, I say nothing; what does it matter to you or me ? '' 

** Matter ! why, it matters everything. Do you think I am 
going to let such an iniquitous marriage take place ? " 

" Why shouldn't you ? What business is it of yours ex- 
cept for the reversion of the title and estates, and I should 
say Earlsfield's life is quite as good asy ours or mine. You 
don't want to marry Miss Donne yourself, do you ?" 

*' That is exactly what I mean to do," spluttered George, as 
in his excitement he nearly choked himself with brandy-and-» 
soda. 

The colonel only gave a long low whistle, and smoked 
steadily on with half -closed eyes. 

"Well?" asked George at length, "what do you say? 
What do you advise me to do ? " 

" What is your game ? " inquired the colonel, half confi- 
dentially. 

" My game ? why, what game is there ? I step in and 
marry Miss Donne. I don't see much game in that — at least, 
I don't see much winnings in it." 

The colonel again smoked on in deep reflection. At last 
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he said, ** Well, George, you are a greater flat than ever I 
have taken you for, and that is saying not a little. I suppose 
even you yourself " — with a certain contemptuous emphasis 
on the pronoun — "must have heen able to see all the other 
sides of this question. You quarrel for good and all with 
Earlsfield; you lose your seat for the borough; you endow 
Miss Donne with debts in lieu of worldly goods ; and you 
briog all your creditors in a pack about your ears. Any one 
can see that. But what I don't see, and what I bet you don't 
see yourself, is how on earth you are to live." 

*' That is so," said George sadly. 

" And I suppose you would have to run away with her — 
elopement and special licence, and all that kind of thing ? " 

"Of course," returned the member blankly; "it would 
never do to let Earlsfield know until it was all over. He 
would be sure to find some way of stopping the business," he 
added gloomily, as if haK uncertain whether such things as 
dungeons and lettres de cachet were not among the engines 
which his dreaded elder brother would bring to bear against 
them. " What would you advise me to do ? " he asked anx- 
iously. 

" I suppose you have quite made up your mind about the 
matter ? " said the other. 

"Quite, — as firm as a rock," said George defiantly. 

"Well, I had thought so. It is no use saying to you 
* Don't.' Fellows never ask advice until they have quite made 
up their mind to take their own way. I really don't see how 
you can turn yourself. It seems to me it will be a pretty 
tight fit." 

" Just think it over, there's a good fellow," pleaded George. 
"You have always had a much longer head than I have got." 

And the colonel did think it over. Or rather he was think- 
ing, would it be worth his while to give Lord Earlsfield a hint 
of what was going on, and what sum he could reasonably 
hope to extract from his lordship as the price of such impor- 
tant information. " It would really be doing George a service, 
and the girl too," urged one tempter ; but another broke in 
with, "Your revenge upon Lord Earlsfield — the harsh and 
arbitrary way in which he has treated you— his hardness 
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about money matters — and his ostracism of you and your wife 
and children." And the milder demon of the two triumphed, 
for after a little the colonel remarked in a more kindly tone — 

" Well, it is not a very bright outlook, but you must get 
the Government to do something for you." 

*' But what can they do ? or what can I do ? I would take 
anything that would afford the ghost of a living, but I am too 
old for Civil Service commissioners and competition, and that 
kind of humbug." 

"Well," said the colonel, "I had a long talk with Elliott, 
one of your Whips, yesterday. He asked me to go down with 
him to Epsom to his trainer's, and give him my opinion upon 
a colt he thinks of trying for the Derby. A likely horse he is 
too— Clytus his name — I advise you to keep your eye upon 
him, — though I doubt," he added, reflectively, "if he has 
enough of bone in the hock. Well, I had a long chat with 
Elliott as we came back to town, and he would talk politics. 
The short and the long of it is, that the Government is in a 
mess through the defeat of the new Solicitor-General at Widg- 
ley last week. The Conservatives cut him out when he sought 
re-election, and it was most gratifying to hear how Elliott 
swore at their treachery. The Government can't get on with- 
out him, and they can't light upon a safe seat for him any- 
where." 

" Well ? " returned George, uninterestedly. 

" Well, he also told me that Godfrey, the Chairman of the 
Docks and Canals Board, was dead, and that the Treasury was 
being worried to death by applicants for the post." 

" I knew Godfrey when he was in the House— a surly old 
brute," observed Q-eorge. " But what has all this to do with 
my business ? I don't believe they would make me chairman. 
And Elliott owes me a grudge since last session for not turn- 
ing up at divisions." 

" Why, can't you see, man," cried the colonel, impatiently, 
" you have got to give up your seat any way. Drive a bargain 
with the Government for the Board of Docks and Canals 
against your seat for the Solicitor-General. In their present 
circumstances they are bound to say done with you." 

" By Jove, Jim, you are a trump," cried the memb^T^^xss^ 
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ing up and wringing bis brother^s band. ^' Docks and Canals 
is £1500, and it is just a fortune to us at present. 1^11 do it, by 
all tbat is blue, and weUl bave anotber brandy-and-soda to 
drink Mary Donne's bealtb. Wbat a bead you bave ! Wby, 
I sbould never bave put tbings togetber in tbat way. And 
now I can bold my own witb Earlsfield, let him do bis worst." 

Wben tbere bad been a furtber consumption of brandy- 
and-soda, and Mary Donne's bealtb and Greorge's bappiness 
duly pledged by tbe colonel, George saw tbe otber off by train. 
He was in a state of tbe bigbest elation, and eager to begin 
operations at once. To-morrow be would start for London, 
and tickle Ministers witb tbe bait of bis seat. 

"Won't Earlsfield storm wben be knows," be cbuckled, 
** Well, it is every one for bimself in tbis world, and witb no 
one more than Earlsfield. And I shouldn't wonder though 
tbe Solicitor got thrashed after all," he grinned. "Tbe Bads 
were uncommon strong last election. Well, I sball be all 
right anyhow by that time, and let them take their chance." 
And with these reflections, whicb showed that tbere was yet 
room for great development in bis moral nature, tbe member 
set out gaily on bis way back to tbe Court. 

Tbat evening, when Mary Donne went to her room to dress 
for dinner, she found a note on her dressing-table witb a neat 
little packet inside. It was a beautiful ruby ring, for tbe cost 
of which tbe name of the Hon. George Colpoys, M.P., bad 
tbat day been duly entered as debtor in tbe books of Messrs 
Morton & Bjmg, Groldsmiths and Jewelers, Exchange Street, 
Earlsport. Tbe note contained but a few lines : — 

"Dearest Mary, — If you bave not forgotten, and have 
forgiven our talk tbis morning, let me see you wear tbis ring 
to-night, and ever afterwards, until I replace it by anotber. I 
bave found a way to put everything smooth. I am off to 
London to begin tbe business. Think of me until I come 
back. Yours ever, G. C." 

G^rge marked witb a glow of delight tbe ruby glistening 
on Mary's finger wben sbe took her seat at table. Lord Earls- 
Seld, too, marked both it and George's glance towards it ; and 
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made up his mind that the time had come for him to put his 
foot firmly down on such foolery. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A FAMILY MATTER. 

We must go back a little earlier in the day than the con- 
versation we have just reported, and ascertain the cause of so 
unusual a circumstance as the honour done by Colonel Col- 
poys to his native town of paying it a visit. Since accident 
had led him to suspect that his sister Dorothy had a secret, and 
he had successfully set all his wits to work to discover wherein 
it had consisted, Jim Colpoys had been greatly exercised in 
his mind as to how he was to make most of the hold he had 
got over her. With consummate judgment he took in all the 
facts and aspects of the case as concerned both Dorothy and 
her husband : his sister's nervousness and dread of their elder 
brother ; the inevitable sequestration of Dorothy's fortune by 
Lord Earlsfield as soon as it was disclosed that she had vio- 
lated the terms of her aunt's will ; her natural wish to keep 
things quiet and enjoy both her husband and her money, — all 
these the colonel read as legibly as in a book. Less clear was 
the position of Brancepeth, who, he had ascertained, was now 
reconciled to his father, and a partner in the Earlsport Bank, 
and therefore presumably in an independent position. But 
the fact that Brancepeth showed no disposition of disclosing 
the marriage was a comfort to the colonel. 

"All these Brancepeths have been money-grubbers, and 
they will keep Dora's money among them as long as they can 
get it," he argued. "It is decidedly their interest to keep 
quiet ; and I don't see why they should not have to pay for 
silence. I, at least, ought to get a commission." 

like most men who make a comfortable living out of their' 
wits, Jim Colpoys was too prudent a man to hazard killing a 
goose whose eggs were golden. This secret he regarded as a 
part of his capital to be by no means drawn out, although it 
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must be necessarily made to yield him a fair return. He had 
already extracted a first draught from Dorothy's fear, and would 
have been willing to let the Brancepeths alone for a time, had 
not an unexpected event occurred to derange his plans. A 
young Californian, who had inherited a silver mine, and a 
million or two of paternal dollars to boot, had begun to plunge 
in London society, and among the many who had been trying 
to get in their hand, Jim Colpoys, unluckily, had been one of 
the first. The colonel had sat down to cards with the youngster 
with calm faith of assurance that here was a fish worth giv- 
ing play to, and had obligingly gone on losing even when the 
stakes became high, and were doubled and redoubled; but 
when he settled himself down to win, he found his adversary 
a perfect "Heathen Chinee." Jim Colpoys had nothing to 
teach this graduate of the gambling schools of the Great West, 
and had to acknowledge to himself that he had met his match 
either at fair play or foul. But cards are only one branch of 
the noble art of pigeoning, and Jim felt that in other depart- 
ments he had still a chance. The youth was rolling in doUars, 
was free-handed if he was fond of winning, and, under skill- 
ful phlebotomy, might cut up well if bled freely. The colo- 
nel felt bound in honour not to drop the game; and he must 
at once take up his I O U's to the Californian, and set himself 
to obtain his revenge. But how were these I O U's to be 
taken up ? Dorothy's cheque was already melted, and there 
was no other means of raising money in prospect. Then it 
was that the colonel bethought himself of his newly acquired 
kinsfolk the Brancepeths. 

** It is worth giving it a trial," the colonel said as he started ; 
" at all events it will let us see how the land lies with the 
Brancepeths. If they cut up rough, why, it will be a good 
excuse for coming down again on Dorothy." 

" Mind your hand and you must take your trick," advised 
his wife; "and for heaven's sake don't come back without 
money. I must have Jim removed to a better school. These 
boys at Parker's are corrupting him. I caught him smoking 
the other day; and the vicar's wife told me she heard him 
swearing at Haines the postman." 

"2>— d young rip," muttered the colonel angrily, as he gave 
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his wife a tender kiss of good-bye. Mrs. Colonel Colpoys was 
a smart little dark woman with no particular good looks, 
but the most affectionate wife and the best mother in exist- 
ence. She only wanted independent means of living to de- 
velop all the highest feminine virtues. She would have been 
broken-hearted at discovering a taint of vice or a dishonest 
trait in one of her children, but she could advise the colonel 
in making up his betting-book, and there was no one like her 
for " putting him up to a thing or two/' as he admiringly con- 
fessed. There are such anomalies. 

So the colonel presented himself at the Earlsport Bank 
and sent in his card for Mr. Stephen. He had tried to think 
over a line of action coming down in the train, and had re- 
solved to be guided by events as they might arise. But when 
he was shown into the presence of both the partners, he felt 
for an instant rather taken aback. 

Stephen, who was with his father when Colonel Colpoys's 
card was brought to him, handed it to the old man with a bit- 
ter smile. 

^' He is come to attempt to blackmail me, of course,'' he said ; 
" how sick I am of all this concealment, with its worry and 
anxiety I I shall send him off at once, and then the murder 
will be out — ^and a good thing too." 

"Hear what he has to say first," counselled the more cau- 
tious senior. "Take care, and don't do anything rash. Re- 
member you owe something to your wife's feelings, and Colo- 
nel Colpoys is now your brother-in-law." 

" Brother-in-law ! A blackleg I " 

" At all events, better have him in here, as I know all about 
the matter. If he has come to blackmail, he won't find it so 
easy to have to do with two instead of one." 

And this was exactly how the colonel found it. He was a 
man, however, of assurance and resource, and having re- 
turned the bows of both, at once addressed himself to the 
younger. 

" My business is with you, sir; may I beg of you to give me 
the pleasure of five minutes' private conversation ? " 

" If you are come to congratulate my son upon his marriage 
with your sister, colonel, you may speak freely before m.<^ 
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Won't you take a chair ? " said the old man, henignly regard- 
ing his visitor through his spectacles. 

And the colonel did take a chair, or rather sank into it with 
a suppressed ** Ahl " hut in the same hreath he had recovered 
his composure. 

" Well, that was exactly the reason of my calling. Took 
the occasion of my heing in Earlsport, you know. I am sure I 
trust you will both be happy," with a gracious smile to Ste- 
phen, who sat gloomily facing him. *^ But upon my word, I 
was never more surprised in my life. We had all set my sis- 
ter down as destined to be an old maid,'' and he smiled in turn 
upon Mr. Brancepeth senior. 

** We were all surprised," rejoined the old man. 

" And when, may I ask, do you intend to announce your 
marriage ? " asked the colonel again, turning to Stephen with 
4^ a gracious interest. ** As I gather, it has not yet been broken 
' to the family generally." 

*' Through no fault on my part," said Stephen, haughtily. 
" My wife, for reasons of her own, has wished the matter kept 
private — ^very much against my wUl, I must say." 

** Ah yes, very naturally,'* returned the colonel in a sympa- 
thising voice. '' I can easily understand her position. The 
unfortunate conditions in my aunt's will " 

" Are of no consequence to me," interrupted Stephen — " or, 
for that matter, to my wife either." 

**No, I suppose not," assented the colonel; '* every one 
knows the position and wealth of Brancepeth Brothers. Even 
a fortune such as Dora had left her cannot be of much conse- 
quence in their estimation ; " and the colonel courteously 
bowed to the senior partner. 

"I suppose Earlsfield will enforce his rights," continued 
Jim ; " although I am sure I hope that, for the credit of the 
family, he will take a more generous view of the subject. But 
Earlsfield is a grasping man, as I have reason to know by 
experience." 

** I make Lord Earlsfield quite welcome to his rights," drily 
replied Stephen. 

" Come, that is very handsomely said," broke in the colo- 
nel, "and I only wish that the reversion of Dorothy's money 
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had been to go to myself, who want it most of all the CJol- 
poyses. But to him that hath shall be given. I suppose I 
had better keep quiet about the subject when I see Lord Earls- 
field ? " 

** Not on my account, I assure you," observed Stephen. " I 
am extremely anxious that his lordship should be informed." 

" I think," put in the old banker, quietly, " that this is a 
matter in which the lady herself ought to be deferred to. We 
ought to allow the Honourable Mrs. Brancepeth to consult 
her own feelings about the proper time and place for taking 
Lord Earlsfield into her confidence." 

"You are quite right, sir, perfectly right," exclaimed the 
colonel ; " Dora ought to be allowed to manage the matter her 
own way. And now, as I am here, and find myself among 
relatives — ^and I am sure we shall be harmonious ones — will 
you pardon me if I trouble you with a little matter of business 
of my own ? I know how cautious you bankers are — ^neces- 
sarily must be — and that you will not look at personal secur- 
ity ; and yet that is what I have to propose. You see, I have 
been put upon a California investment, a thing involving and 
promising a return that will be a fortune to a poor man like 
me. I have been casting about in my mind everywhere for 
the money to buy into it, and was just thinking of getting 
Lord Earlsfield to help me, when your kind reception embold- 
ened me to think that perhaps you might act as my bankers 
for the occasion. A short loan on a three months' bill, and 
an undertaking as safe as the bank. Now that we are con- 
nected together, I would as soon come to you in my straits as 
to Lord Earlsfield," added the colonel significantly, as h0 
paused for breath. 

'* You do us much honour," the senior was slowly bejgin- 
ning, when Stephen promptly broke in — 

*' Look here, Colonel Colpoys, let us understand each other 
thoroughly. I have told you the plain truth that it is my 
most earnest wish that Lord Earlsfield should know at once 
of my marriage to his sister, and instead of paying you to con- 
ceal the fact " 

" Sir," interrupted the colonel, rising in righteous wrath, 
do you actually think that I— I who have borne her Majes- 
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ty's commission— have come here to levy blackmail upon 
you ? My character must have been strangely misrepresented 
to you. You will permit me to take leave of you ; " but 
though he took up his hat, he did not move to the door. 

" Stay, colonel," interposed the old banker, quietly ; ** you 
misunderstand. Stephen, I am sure, meant no such imputa- 
tion. The idea is quite absurd. But as you very rightly say, 
an advance on personal security is not our way of doing busi- 
ness, and you see how averse Stephen is to it. But as you 
say, we are all relatives now, and I would not like our first 
meeting as such to have any cloud cast upon it. For once in 
a way I think, Stephen, we may break through our rules 
to oblige your brother-in-law. How much do you want, 
colonel ? " 

" A—a thousaQd pounds," gasped Jim, hurriedly, as in his 
haste he sought for a golden mean between too much and too 
little. 

While the banker was drawing out a bill, the colonel 
turned towards Stephen and said to him with courteous ear^ 
nestness, " I trust you will come to understand me better, Mr. 
Brancepeth, though I daresay one time or another you may 
have heard things that were not to my credit. I am sure I 
hope we shall be good friends ; and if I can help you in any 
way with Lord Earlsfield, it will be a pleasure to do so." 

" You are very kind, colonel," put in the old man, as he 
pushed a bill towards the colonel to sign, "but we Brance- 
peths have always held our own legs, and hope to do so. We 
feel honoured in being connected with the Earlsfield family, 
and are prepared to meet his lordship in any way. If he 
claims my daughter-in-law's money, we shall offer no oppo- 
sition ; if he leaves her in possession, I Shall make a settle- 
ment of an equal amount on my son." 

"Very handsome, very handsome indeed," commented 
Jim, " and I think Lord Earlsfield otight to be highly satisfied. 
And now, if you will allow me, I shall just say what pleasure 
it has given me to make my brother-in-law's acquaintance, 
and thank you, sir, for your kind accommodation." 

" Just for this occasion, colonel," smiled the banker, as he 
shook hands, " I have done a very \xnVi\xsviiea!&-^i3aa \ik\xi^^^xyi 
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my partner, you see, is amioyed with me. I should not ven- 
ture on doing it again." 

** I shall debit you with that thousand pounds, Stephen," 
said the banker, when their visitor had gone with a cheque 
in his pocket, **We have seen the last of it. The scamp 
meant to have gone straight to Lord Earlsfield." 

" I wish he had," said Stephen, gloomily. " He has suc- 
ceeded all the same, however, thanks to you. But he shall 
never have another sixpence from me." 

*' I don't think he will try it again," said the banker, as he 
made a memorandum. ^^ At all events, if anything is to be 
done by your wife's managing Lord Earlsfield in her own 
way, it is only right to give her a chance. We need not fling 
away her money, if we can help it. No, I don't think Colo- 
nel CJolpoys will trouble us again." 

Colonel Colpoys was of the same opinion himself, when 
he sufficiently recovered his faculties to form one at all upon 
the interview which he had just gone through, which was not 
until he had seated himself in a railway carriage after his en- 
counter with the member, and had taken out the cheque to 
convince himself that he was wide awake. 

^' That was a tight hand, and I am not sure that I played 
my best, though I have landed the stakes," he soliloquised. 
" A very good game, to meet me two to one, with the sulky 
defiance of the young fellow and the bland rascality of the 
old chap. They evidently want to keep their hands on Dora's 
money, and are sure that Earlsfield will kick up a dust. 
Well, let them ; it is the best thing for me, but I won't at- 
tempt the Brancepeths again. The old man as good as 
warned me not to. No, Dora must be put under contribution 
for the future." 

" A nice pickle is preparing for Earlsfield," he muttered to 
himself, as he lit a cigar and made himself comfortable with 
his head in a*corner and his feet on the opposite cushion. 
"Dora privately married, Greorge eloping with Miss Donne, 
and all his schemes for his son knocked over. Well, he has 
made every one give way to him all his life, the old Jugger- 
naut car, and we shall see how he likes it himself. Certainly 
I am not going to spoil sport. I don't believe I could make 
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anythmg out of Earlsfield ; and as for the new hedge George's 
marriage will put between me and the title, why, it does not 
count. It has always been too far off from me, confound it ! 
So they may raise old pandemonium at Earlscourt for all I 
care." 

And the Colonel relapsed into dreamy visions of squeezing 
gold from every pore of his Califomian, which kept his mind 
occupied until he arrived in peace with honour and the cheque 
in the bosom of his family. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

A TANGLED WEB. 

It began to strike the family at Earlscourt that Harold had 
infected his aunt with his passion for natural science, for not 
only had she asked him to take her to see the Museum, but had 
come back delighted and full of interest with its marvels, and 
quite ready to repeat her visit. In fact she was always pro- 
posing to accompany Harold ; and that young gentleman 
would probably have been bored with Dorothy's company ; 
and, with that regard for his own comfort and his own way 
which he was allowed to take unchallenged at the Court, he. 
would probably have put a summary stop to his aunt^s new 
passion for natural history, had not their conversation pos- 
sessed a mutual fund of interest. This was the beauty and 
perfections of Cloete Sparshott, to which Harold was never 
tired of listening. Dorothy had made the acquaintance of 
the curator's daughter, and had charmed the girl with her 
kindliness and affability. Cloete had mixed so little with the 
society of ladies, that when Miss Colpoys became a visitor to 
the Museum, and came up-stairs in the afternoon for a cup of 
tea and a comfortable chat — which generally involved an ex- 
position of the goodness and nobleness and cleverness of her 
nephew, Harold — Cloete became sympathetically attached to 
her, and looked forward to her comings as the great events of 
her life. But it was not alone Cloete that Dorothy tried to 
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engross. As far as she could she tried to capture the doctor 
himself ; and often when Cloete and Harold were having a 
t^e-dL-tSte talk, she would drag the curator down-stairs to 
show her some rarity, and listen with an ineffahle patience 
for half an hour at least to his disquisitions without under- 
standing a single word of them. All this seemed quite natural 
to the simple-minded people of the Museum. Cloete enjoyed 
hearing Harold talk about the foreign capitals he had lived in, 
and all that he had seen and done; and the doctor found Miss 
Colpoys a singularly docile student, who with a lamentable 
ignorance of elementary facts was yet anxious to improve 
her mind by an acquaintance with the great principles of 
science. 

A very slight perspicuity might have shown even such un- 
sophisticated minds as those of Cloete and her father that 
their visitors were driving at something ulterior. Cloete, in- 
deed, was woman enough to be conscious that Harold Colpoys 
was much impressed by her ; she was even woman enough to 
feel a little vain of making an evident conquest, and not in- 
disposed to improve it. But all this was quite harmless, quite 
justifiable, in the safety with which the great distance between 
Harold and herself surrounded her. She was agreeably 
pleased and flattered for the moment ; perhaps she may have 
flirted just enough to continue his encouragement ; but no 
idea ever entered her mind that the young man was being 
seriously attracted towards her, or that anything was to come 
of his visits. Nor did she see anything in the praises with 
which Dorothy plied her nephew any more than an aunt^s 
natural fondness or affection. 

" You see, my dear," Dorothy told her in a moment of con- 
fidence, " people used to think that Harold was queers— that he 
was not just himself at times ; but there was nothing in it. 
It was all his delicate health when he was a boy that made 
them keep him abroad ; and since he has grown up and be- 
come robust he is quite like other people, only a great deal 
more clever." 

" A great deal more clever," Cloete had warmly assented. 

Lord Earlsfield had not failed to mark how frequently 
Dorothy wafi bow accompanying [Harold, and the c\s<sv3xs^ 
17 
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stance struck him as one that might he turned to good ac- 
count. 

** I don't see what you can find to amuse yourself with in 
the Museum/' he had said ; '^ but since you do go there, I wish 
you would have an eye to Harold, and keep him out of mis- 
chief with that collector's — that curator's daughter. He seems 
to he inclined to be fascinated with her; and any entangle- 
ment of that description — especially so near as Earlsport — 
would be about the worst thing that could befall him." 

** Oh, you may make your mind easy," Dorothy reassured 
him. ^' I don't think Miss Sparshott is at all the person to 
seek to entangle any one. She seems a quiet, modest, well- 
behayed girl. I think you need feel no alarm from that 
quarter." 

" I hope not," answered Lord Earlsfield, doubtfully ; " but 
all the same, I shall be very glad if you can continue to look 
after them. You will particularly oblige me, Dora, by giving 
me early warning for any need of my interference." 

This Dorothy readily promised. Lord Earlsfield 's remarks 
introduced, however, a new and disturbing element into 
Dorothy's schemes. In her short-sightedness she had not cal- 
culated upon the consequences to herself and her own plans if 
Lord Earlsfield discovered that she had been abetting his son 
in a clandestine wooing. She had thought of ridding herself 
of a rival in her husband's affection by getting Cloete Spar- 
shott to fall in love with her nephew. Dorothy had but 
small talent for finesse, and she had been so struck with 
the daring cleverness of her original conception that she had 
overlooked the attendant risks. She must work more guard- 
edly. She had already effected something, she thought, in 
the way of bringing Harold and Cloete more closely together, 
and she must curtail her visits to the Museum. 

Meanwhile Dorothy's more domestic affairs were not in a 
happy train. Her private visits to the Dunes House had gone 
on without detection, but they had been productive of little 
pleasure to either husband or wife. After her rencontre with 
Cloete Sparshott at the bank, Dorothy had appeared at the 
Dunes House in a storm of passionate jealousy, which Brance- 
peih had met with callous stolidity. He positively asserted 
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that his old sweetheart had merely called upon a matter of 
business, and that his duty required him to see her or anyone 
else who had a business excuse for calling. And when Doro- 
thy had taunted him about still loving the girl, he had turned 
upon her by accusing her of keeping Lord Earlsfield in the 
dark and himself in a false position. 

** The whole blame is your own," he pettishly argued. " If 
you would tell your brother, or let me tell him for you, as I 
have a right to do, all your fears will be removed at once. 
.Come and take your place here, and all room for your absurd 
jealousy will be gone. Once it is known that I am a married 
man, the rivals whom you are silly enough to conjure up 
in your own mind will speedily disappear. You wish me to 
be looked upon as a bachelor; could you blame me if I were 
to behave as such ? '' 

" Yes, I could," replied Dorothy. " I am your wife, and 
you have no right to commit such a sin as to encourage 
any woman who does not know that you are married." 

"I encourage them!" repeated Brancepeth, indignantly. 
" I encourage no one. It is you who are the cause of any 
misunderstanding that may arise, by your obstinacy and si- 
lence. Publish your marriage, and come straight to my house, 
and you will soon see how naturally our surroundings will 
adapt themselves to our position." 

" And my money ? " sighed Dorothy. 

" I shaU have enough for us both," returned her husband. 
But Dorothy was still haunted- by the dread that by losing her 
fortune she would also lose her hold upon her husband. 
Equally with her dread of Lord Earlsfield's wrath, this fear, 
that when her money was gone she would lose all importance 
in Brancepeth's eyes, had been the cause of her procrastination. 
She worshipped her husband, not after the equal and even- 
minded way of a woman whose love has a stable foundation 
in respect, but rather with the jealousy of one who has secured 
a treasure, and dreads her monopoly of it being endangered. 
"As it seemed to her, she had bought Brancepeth with her 
money — saved him for herself when he was penniless, ill, and 
perhaps dying; and now that he was again reinstated in his 
father's favour and with ample wealth at command^ ke sr«& 
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anxious to buy back his freedom. That was how Dorothy put 
it to herself, and she loathed the reconciliation with his father 
and his new connection with the bank from the bottom of her 
heart. She had once thought to solve the difficulty by again 
retreating to the Continent and carrying her husband with her. 
But Brancepeth had promptly declared against the possibility 
of such a step. 

" No, I must stick to the bank now I am in it," had been 
his positive answer; **and we cannot leave Earlsport until 
after the declaration of our marriage. It was at your wish I 
came back, and we must take all the consequences that have 
followed upon it. Besides, you ought surely to be glad that 
things have turned out as they have done. We are now in- 
dependent of Lord Earlsfield, whatever course he chooses to 
take." 

Dorothy could not very well explain that it was this inde- 
pendence which seemed to her the most objectionable feature 
in the situation ; but to all her arguments Brancepeth had the 
crushing rejoinder, " Tell Lord Earlsfield, and you will see 
that everything will come right for us; never mind about the 
money." But the money was power, Tier power ; and if she 
had to part with that, what would be her hold on her hus- 
band ? Dorothy felt keenly the disparity in their ages ; and 
though she looked much younger than her years, her mirror 
told her truths which could happily be hid from the world. 
Whatever hold she had possessed over Brancepeth's afiPection 
when she had him all to herself, and when he was thrown 
entirely upon her society, had, she felt, become much impaired 
by their quasi separation since they came to Earlsport, and 
the reappearance of Cloete Sparshott as a disturbing element. 
Somehow all Dorothy's difficulties seemed to centre themselves 
around this rival, and if she could only be got out of the way, 
all, she fondly flattered herself, might yet be well. 

" You must promise me that you will never see her again," 
Dorothy had imperatively ordered her husband ; **that she 
shall not come back to your office, and that you will avoid 
her whenever you see her." 

" How can I do that ? " had been the rather obstinate re- 
joinder ; '^Miss Spatshott has business at the bank. Her 
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father is in money difficulties, and the old fossil is incapable 
of doing anything for himself ; his daughter has all the 
trouble." 

" Ah, then," cried Dorothy, joyfully, " I shall make that 
straight for them, and she need not trouble you more. I 
shall give her what money is necessary." 

" You must do nothing of the kind," interrupted Brance- 
peth, sternly. "You have no right to know anything of 
their troubles. It came to my knowledge as a mere matter of 
business and in strict confidence, and I had no right to say 
anything about it to you. Your interference would only pain 
them, and make them think that their distress was becoming 
public property." 

" At least, if I give you the money, you can pay off their 
debts and have done with them altogether," retorted Dorothy, 
with considerable asperity. 

" No, that cannot be done, either," with equal doggedness. 
" The fact is, you know nothing of the business, and would 
make matters much worse by meddling in it." 

" I know enough of the business to know that you are mak- 
ing it an excuse for having interviews with Miss Sparshott, 
and carrying on a flirtation with her perhaps." 

** Dorothy, how can you be so provokingly absurd, so in- 
sulting to me ? Ever since my return my .acquaintance with 
Miss Sparshott has been upon the most formal and distant 
footing. Indeed I have told her that circumstances have 
occurred which can never allow us to be on more than the 
merest terms of friendship." 

*' You have : then you have been speaking to her of— of 
things?" gasped Dorothy. 

" Of nothing more than was due as an explanation to a 
woman to whom I had been once engaged, and to whom my 
conduct seemed in a measure to require clearing up. And 
now, Dorothy, once for all, drop these silly suspicions, and let 
us spend the occasions when we do see one another in peace 
and happiness." 

But Dorothy still refused to be comforted ; and if she did 
not go so far as Job, and actually curse the day when she 
was bom, and when her mother had brought a woman-child 
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into the world, she hewailed her hard lot in tearful language, 
and accused her husband, Lord Earlsfield, and Gloete Spar- 
shott, of being leagued together to work her unhappiness. 
Once upon a time her tears and distress would have wrung 
Brancepeth's heart ; but he was growing in marital experi- 
ence, and knew that it was better to let the ferment work 
itself off before he sought to administer consolation. When 
Dorothy's tears and bemoanings had fairly exhausted them- 
selves, he took her tenderly enough in his arms and soothed 
her emotions, protesting his love for her, and the groundless- 
ness of her jealous fears. 

"Let us throw off the mask," he urged, "and all our 
troubles will at once vanish. We shall be always together, 
except when I am at the bank, and there will be no room 
left in your life for silly thoughts." 

And Dorothy had perforce to be coaxed and comforted, 
and to promise that she would certainly screw up her courage 
and tell Lord Earlsfield — in a fortnight at the longest— well, 
certainly before the end of the month. And she went back 
to the Court, and, aided by the faithful Minton, regained her 
room without any one being aware of her absence ; and sat 
down sadly to consider the position. In days when Lord 
Earlsfield had doomed her to celibacy, she had looked upon 
marriage as a temporal salvation ; but it had not so turned 
out. It had only brought her fresh troubles, fresh anxieties ; 
and every remedy that she could think of resorting to only 
seemed likely to plunge her into fresh and increasing diffi- 
culties. Poor Dorothy I she had no comforter and no confi- 
dant, and her way in the future seemed to grow blacker and 
blacker as she looked before her. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

DDPLOMAOY. 

The honourable member for Earlsport betook himself to 
town in high spirits, and with an assured conviction that he 
carried a hargain in his pocket which the Grovemment could 
not fail to jump at. The ethical aspects of the idea probably 
never presented themselves to his mind, or if they did, they 
threw no scruples in the way of his course. Even in his 
Cambridge days, when he had prepared himself for the life 
of a legislator by cultivating the virtue of silence in the Union, 
Greorge Colpoys had never troubled himself with such tran- 
scendental subjects as whether the franchise was a right or a 
trust, or whether a member of Parliament was a delegate or a 
deputy. His practical mind brushed away all the cobwebs 
of political precisianism ; and he calmly regarded the idea 
of swopping the borough of Earlsport — always supposing the 
Solicitor-General could carry it — for the Chairmanship of the 
Board of Docks and Canals, as quite a natural and legitimate 
piece of business. In justice to him, it must be stated that 
the idea of consulting his constituents on the subject never 
for a moment crossed his imagination. If he did feel any 
qualms, it was at the thought of how Lord Earlsfield would 
feel when he found that the borough had been bartered away 
without his knowledge and sanction. If there was any sin 
involved in the matter it must lie in this ; for it was an arti- 
cle in Greorge's political creed that Earlsport belonged to the 
Colpoyses, and that they could do what they liked with their 
own. 

" Suppose they ask me point-blank if Earlsfield will sup- 
port the Solicitor," mused George on his way up, as an unfore- 
seen contingency presented itself in a threatening aspect. ** I 
can't tell them a thundering lie, which they would very soon 
find out for themselves ; and if I let out that he knows noth- 
ing of my intentions, why, I may whistle for the post. I 
must trust to luck, and try to dodge them somehow or other." 

Arrived in town, Q-eorge Colpoys avoided his clubs, and 
took up his quarters in a quiet hotel. He was too good-na- 
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tured a man to wake unpleasant memories in the minds of 
creditors, or make the privileges of Parliament invidious in 
his own person hy showing himself freely about town. Nor 
did he manifest himself to any of his colleagues either in the 
House or in the lobby, but quietly sat down after dinner and 
penned a note to Mr. Elliott, the senior Ministerial Whip, 
asking for a short interview on the morrow. A brief note 
written by a secretary appointed his audience at two o'clock, 
and George found the busy Whip in a most ungracious hu- 
mour. There had been a count-out the night before, when a 
private member's bill which the Government had promised 
to countenance had been attempted to be discussed ; and not 
only had that private member written hard things to Elliott, 
and threatened the withdrawal of his own and his friends' 
support, but the morning papers had made themselves dis- 
agreeable, and had twitted the Government with the waste of 
public time. He had also a long list of recalcitrant mem- 
bers who were either threatening to go abroad or to the coun- 
try, or who were consulting doctors for an excuse of absenting 
themselves, and with each and all of these he would have to 
I>ersonally deal. So it was with rather an ungracious manner 
that he gave George two fingers, and motioned him to a seat, 
while he planted himself with his back to the fire and his arms 
tinder his coat-tails. 

** Well, Colpoys, glad to see you back again," he observed, 
in the tone of a head-master welcoming a boy back to school 
after an attack of the measles, and wondering at the same time 
how soon it would be before the birch would have to come 
into play. " Hope you are going to stick to work for the rest 
of the session — lots of important divisions coming on." 

" No," said G-eorge; " I think of cutting the whole business 
— Chiltern Hundreds, and that kind of thing." 

^^ Eh ! " ejaculated Mr. Elliott, and he sat down and imme- 
diately passed the whole political condition of the borough of 
Earlsport through his mind. It was a safe Liberal seat, — the 
Earlsfield influence had always been paramount; and if there 
had been any signs of revolt, they had been solely due to the 
laches of the sitting member. 

**2^othing wrong?" he said presently. "I hope you have 
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no better cause for resignation than weariness of the House. 
I often wish myself I could get out of the grind." 

'^ I understand the Chairmanship of the Canals and Docks 
Board is vacant," was the Scotch answer. 

"Well," returned the Whip, raising his eyebrows; '*itis 
and it isn^t It was vacaut, but practically we have made up 
our mind about the appointment." 

" In that case," said George, rising, " I need not bother you 
longer. I called to ask you to give me a turn. My idea was 
to get you to send me to the Board, and we would give up my 
seat for the borough in favour of the Solicitor-General. But 
as you say the matter is as good as settled, we need not say 
more about it." 

" Stop I " shouted the Whip, as George was moving towards 
the door, and he took a step or two about the room as if in 
much dubiety. '* I don't believe you would be any good at 
the Canals and Docks," he at last said bluntly. 

" I don't suppose I should," said George, calmly ; " but surely 
there are fellows there who could do the work for me." 

" Umph I " retorted Mr. Elliott. " I expect if we were to 
think of you^ we should have the press down upon us." 

** Very likely," retorted George, quietly, " but you surely 
wouldn't mind that. I know I wouldn't." 

" And how about your seat ? Would it be safe for the 
Solicitor-General ? " asked Elliott, meditatively. 

"Well, the Colpoys' candidate has always carried the 
day," assured George. "Of course I shall recommend him 
in my address, and do the best I can for him. If we 
can steal a march on the constituency, he may have a walk 
over." 

Mr. Elliott relapsed into thought for a little. "After all,'' 
he said, " the Canals and Docks are not much of an office, and 
we might do something better for so old a supporter as you 
are. Take the Chiltem Hundreds by all means, and get back 
to Earlsport and make the running for the Solicitor, and you 
may depend upon having the first really handsome thing that 
comes in our way." 

"No, thank you," said the member; "it must be a 
P. P. business or I don't play. Until I see my appoint- 
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ment made out, I keep my seat: once it is booked, I resign im* 
mediately." 

" You are not up to any trick with us, CJolpoys ? " asked the 
Whip, doubtfully. ''Remember the Ministry are not to be 
played with. I confess that I do not quite see your hand." 

'* I shall show it you in a minute," returned the other with 
bright frankness. *'*' I am going to marry and settle down at 
once, and a settled means of subsistence is necessary. That is 
the whole secret, but as it is a secret I must beg of you to say 
nothing about it." 

** Ah," said the Whip, his countenance clearing, " I begin to 
understand now. My congratulations. May I inquire if I 
know the lady ? " 

** I don't think you do. She is a ward of Lord Earlsfield's 
and a daughter of Colonel Donne, who used to be in the House, 
but before om* day. So you see it is all a family matter." 

" Ah, indeed I a very happy arrangement. Well, I am sure 
I am very anxious to oblige so old a friend and colleague as 
y oursel f, and I believe Ministers would be glad to do anything 
to serve Lord Earlsfield. But I must consult the i)owers that 
be. Can you call on me to-morrow at this time, and I shall 
tell you what can be done ? " 

" Eemember," said George, as he took his leave, ** that not 
a soul in the borough has as yet an inkling of my intention, 
and also that no appointment no seat, and the one before the 
other." 

Next day found Mr. Elliott doubtful, not indeed about 
George's resignation of his seat, which he was willing to 
accept with the utmost cheerfulness, — "although we are all 
very sorry indeed to lose you, Colpoys, you know. The 
Home Secretary spoke quite handsomely about your long and 
steady support." But there were difficulties about the Docks 
and Canals Board. Broadly, who had made the subject a 
specialty, had been as good as promised the appointment, and 
could make himself uncommonly nasty if he did not get it. 
He had the ear of the '^ Times," and a lot of x>ersonal friends on 
the front Opi)Osition bench, and there would be no end of a 
dust if he were passed over. 

"AH right," George had returned good-humouredly« 
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"Pray don't get into any difficulties on my account. Give 
Broadly the post by all means, and I shall keep my seat." 

** Yes ; but then you want to marry, don't you see. An 
awful bore the House is to a wife I And Docks and Canals is, 
after all, only fifteen hundred. I think we could do better for 
you than that." 

'' Much obliged, I am sure, but I shall keep my seat until 
the opportunity offers." 

" The Governor of the Maldives is dying, and cannot live 
six months. Three thousand with Government House — we 
could give you that And the Consul-Generalship of the 
Marquesas Islands will soon be vacant — that would be quite 
in your way : two thousand and a residence at Fatuhuhu — 
nothing to do, and no newsi)apers to worry you. We shall 
certainly have to appoint to that before the year's out." 

"Wouldn't have it as a gift," retorted George. "Now 
look here, ElUott, I won't have any more beating about the 
bush. Docks and Canals, and the Solicitor is returned for 
Earlsport. Without that I keep the seat, and when I do give 
it up, I shall take deuced good care that it does not return a 
Ministerialist. A fine reward I get for following you all these 
years ! " 

Elliott gave him one of his blackest looks. " Well, then, I 
suppose you must have it, and you had better make up your 
mind to hear some not very flattering remarks made about 
yourself in the morning papers. That would not matter so 
much if we had not to bear the brunt." 

"Oh, don't disturb yourself on my account; I really don't 
care a rush what people say about me," put in George, blandly. 

" Well, then, you had better get ready your address to your 
constituents, and send in your application for the Chiltem 
Hundreds, and we shall see that the Solicitor is ready to take 
the field." 

" 1 shall do both immediately I receive the official notice of 
my appointment." 

" You shall have that next week," said Elliott, curtly, as he 
extended a couple of fingers of one hand, and opened the 
door with the other. 

" Well," said G^eorge to himself with a sigh of relief, " that 
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is one matter settled; and though Elarlsfield storm, and the 
Solicitor-General be defeated, I shall have my fifteen hundred 
a-year, and I am hanged if they get me out of it without abol- 
ishing the Board, and then they must pension me. Well, I 
must go back to Earlspbrt again and prepare Mary for action. 
We must both make tracks from the Court before anything 
further is done. That fellow Elliott," he concluded with a 
grin, "evidently wanted to fob me off with promises; but he 
will find himself paid off for it if his man is beaten, as I 
shouldn't wonder though he be if Earlsfield knocks up nasty. 
Egad ! I think I shall write to Mary to-night and tell her all 
and go down to Kichmond to-morrow and tell Jim all about 
it. He is such a long-headed chap, he will be sure to give me 
a tip or two." 

So George dined liberally at the Criterion, and looked in 
at a theatre afterwards; but before going to bed he penned his 
good news to Mary Donne, and told her that if she would es- 
cape the fate that hung over her she must make up her mind 
to be married immediately, and without beat of drum. " Earls- 
field would never stand it if he were to know," he wrote. 
" He would be siu*e to find some cunning means of making 
you marry Harold ; and he would certainly tell the Govern- 
ment that I had been humbugging them about the safety of 
the seat. So you must keep your own counsel, my dear, and 
liave yourself ready in light marching order for any early 
emergency." It is doubtful whether Mary Donne would have 
been ready to respond to so peremptory a demand had not 
George Colpoys's plans received a powerful auxiliary in the 
person of his elder brother. On the day when George went 
to Richmond to tell the Colonel of his success, and consult 
with him about what steps he should next take. Lord Earls- 
field had requested an interview with Mary in his library. 
She had gone with a presentiment of what was coming — she 
had been expecting such a summons for some time; and now 
when the fatal moment had arrived, George Colpoys, the only 
one on earth from whom she could expect sympathy or sup- 
port, was absent. In the dread of the coming interview, she 
had found her heart go out to him as it had never done before. 
Why, oh why, was he not there to save her ? She would have 
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run away with him to the uttermost parts of the earth rather 
than face Lord Earlsfield at that moment. Could she be bold ? 
Ck>uld she dare to be f mnk with him and tell him that the 
. marriage he had set his heart upon could not be ? It was 
not, however, easy to be frank with Lord Earlsfield, and oppo- 
sition had little effect upon him once his mind was made up. 
And so Mary entered the library, feeling that to all the 
rest of her misery the humiliation of having to play a part 
that was more or less double and hypocritical would have 
to be added. Lord Earlsfield was all grave kindness and 
benevolence. 

"You remember, of course, the talk we had about your 
future, my dearest Mary," he said, in his most fatherly tones, 
" and what I said about my wish that you and Harold should 
marry. Well, since I have seen you both together, I am more 
than ever convinced of the excellence of the arrangement. I 
have never seen two young people more naturally made to 
make each other happy. Harold^s aversion to anything like 
public life exactly corresponds with your domestic tastes '' — 
poor Mary I what other tastes had she ever had the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating ? — " and — and the family ties which al- 
ready bind you together will lay a solid foundation for lasting 
happiness. You know how I have set my heart on this; and 
if I thought that I were to leave you as Lady Earlsfield after 
me, I could die happy and easy in my mind about Harold's 
future," he concluded, with a sad smile that touched the girl 
to the quick. 

" But, Lord Earlsfield," she faltered, when he had paused a 
minute, as if expecting a reply, " Harold has never said any- 
thing to me. Indeed, indeed I have no reason to suppose that 
he has thought of me at all." 

" Oh," said Lord Earlsfield, with a forced show of indiffer- 
ence, " young men of Harold's age rarely allow themselves to 
think of such a serious step as marriage until they have the 
way made clear for them. He knows nothing as yet of my 
views, and very probably thinks that I would oppose him set- 
tling so soon. So I would have done if he had had his way to 
make in public life; but since that is not to be " — with a deep 
sigh — *^ I shall take care that he understands that I shall thvo<v 
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no obstacles in the way of his happiness. I shall make a 
point of telling him so at once." 

" But, Lord Earlsfield," gasped poor Mary in desx>eration, 
" I don't think Harold ever will — ever could care for me ; and 
I — I don't think I could love him." 

*^ Love, Mary," said Lord Earlsfield, shaking his head with 
an air of judicial sadness, '^ is a dream that has worked more 
misery than all the other illusions of life put together. It be- 
gins with creating an ideal, then worshipping it, and ends 
with sitting down to weep among its shattered ruins. It is 
the most unsound foundation that life can be laid upon. Tou 
credit your lover with all the virtues and graces that belong 
only to a superior order of beings, and as familiarity betrays 
that you have been deceived in each and every one of them, 
what then remains to you ? You may love on perhaps, but it 
is not with the feeling that you young girls know and speak 
of as love. It is with a feeling that is bom of respect, that is 
cemented and strengthened by social ties, by identity of inter- 
ests, by unity of life. This is the real love that brings happi- 
ness, and not that love which is simply the desire for a pleas- 
ing aud fascinating object, and for the imaginary gratification 
which its possession would bring. I am an old man, Mary, and 
know the world, and would have your happiness fixed upon a 
much securer basis." 

And as he delivered this little speech, which he had care- 
fully thought over beforehand. Lord Earlsfield beamed down 
upon her with the a£Pectionate dignity of a moral philosopher; 
but Mary still shook her head. 

**I could not marry anyone that I did not love; and — 
and," she added, in desperation for an excuse, " ELarold has 
never asked me." 

" He will do so, depend upon it, and that soon, and what I 
want you to promise me is that you will not say no." 

"I cannot promise that. Lord Earlsfield." 

** No ! " in tones of grave disappointment. " Well, promise 
me, at least, that you will not make up your mind over- 
hastily. You know I would do nothing to force your judg- 
ment, but you know also how much my heart is set ux>on this. 
I have loved you like a father, Mary, and ever since your own 
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dear father loft you to my charge I have tried in my way to 
act as one. To have both my children united would be the 
crowning joy of my life." 

" I do not wish to be ungrateful," said Mary in tears ; " be- 
lieve me, Lord Elarlsfield, I wish I could do it, but " 

**But you will think over it," he interrupted; '* take time 
and don^t do anything rash. Harold will plead his own cause 
better than I can for him. And, Mary, if I were you I would 
be careful not to give Greorge any encouragement by prefer- 
ring his society to that of, say, Harold. George has always 
been weak — wretchedly weak — and disposed to amuse his idle- 
ness by flirtation. He has now been involved in a good many 
love-afl^airs, and I have had much trouble with him. A 
young girl like you could get no good from him, and it is 
only right you should be warned. You will think over what 
I have been saying to you," he concluded with a persuasive 
smile, as he opened the door for her. 

Mary went straight to her room, and threw herself upon 
her bed in a state of the deepest dejection. The end seemed to 
be drawing near, and every prospect of escape closing against 
her. She had been so accustomed to see Lord Earlsfleld's will 
have the force of law, that she could scarcely realize herself 
or any one else venturing to dispute it. She had no doubt 
that Harold would be made by his father to propose to her, 
and that though she rejected his ofPer, and told him truly that 
she could not love him. Lord Earlsfield would bring them 
both up to the altar. They were but pawns on his chess- 
board, and he could move them where he pleased. And even if 
Mary could summon up the desperate courage to rebel, how 
could she meet the claim which Ix)rd Earlsfleld would cer- 
tainly put forth on the ground of gratitude ? This was the weak 
part of her defence, and the one that she most feared having to 
capitulate upon. Lord Earlsfleld had done a father's duty to 
her, and had a right to claim her obedience ; but what a price 
was he asking for his guardian care I She had come across one 
day in the library an old print of a maniac, to whom his beauti- 
ful wife and sweet child were clinging in vain attempts to win 
his recognition ; and the pictuire with the mournful legend 
underneath it — 
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" Foigotten quite 
All former scenes of dear delight, 
Connubial love, parental joy — 
No sympathy like these his soul employ ; 
But all is dark within," — 

had seemed to her to too clearly predict her future, and now 
haunted her thoughts like a waking nightmare. Oh for some 
escape from fate I Why could she not fly to a convent, to a 
desert — ^anywhere ? Even death itself was preferahle to such 
a future. 

A tap came to the door, which was presently opened by her 
maid with two or three letters. The first that caught her eye 
was one from George Colpoys, and tearing it open, she read of 
the success of his mission to London, of the prospect opened 
up to them, and of the necessity for their speedy and secret 
marriage. The last, which would have been the most unpalat- 
able of the member's proposals under ordinary circumstances, 
was now the one to which she clung with most tenacity. To 
get away from I^lscourt — and at once — ^was to her as salva- 
tion, and she kissed the letter as its harbinger. She looked at 
the engagement ring on her finger, and kissed that also. 

** Dear George," she murmured, " he is sacrificing much for 
me, and I will be a good wife to him if I can. And I shall 
love him — I do love him "—and again the letter was kissed, 
this time with a rapture that would have elevated George Col- 
poys — at that instant discussing with the Colonel, over a cigar 
and brandy-and-soda, the various more or less reputable ways 
of effecting matrimony — ^into the seventh heiaven of deligbt if 
he could have only seen her. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

BREAKING GROUND. 

Lord Earlsfield had made many attempts to get Harold 

to show an interest in the property and position which he was 

one day to inherit, but hitherto his efforts had met with but 

indiffereait buco&bb. The young man listened to hifi father 
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with a languid interest when the senior talked of farm-letting, 
of rents, of the curse of repairs, of never allowing tenants to 
fall into arrears, of the management of coal-mines and the 
difficulties of dealing with miners, of the troubles from the 
town property, and the unnatural disposition which the citi- 
zens of Earlsport showed to rebel against the benevolent rule 
of the Earlstield family. Harold heard him patiently, but, as 
Lord Earlsfield could see, without any particular interest in 
the subject ; and if he made a remark or asked a question, it 
seemed to his father to proceed more from a desire for general 
information than from the particular interest which he might 
have been naturally expected to show for matters that would 
closely concern himself. Lord Earlsfield had gone the length 
of suggesting that Harold should take Mr. Douce, the estate 
steward, for a tutor, and learn from him the mystery of ac- 
counts and the details of the Earlsfield property ; but though 
Harold had not ventured upon an absolute refusal, he had 
raised so many objections, and had evinced such distaste for 
the proposal, that his father had been content to drop the sub- 
ject for a time. 

But it was not Lord Earlsfield's habit to give up an idea 
that he had once seriously formed. He was now beginning 
to be anxious that his son's future should be settled — that he 
should marry Miss Donne and take an interest, under Lord 
Earlsfield's control, in the management of the property. 
Lord Earlsfield had all the details arranged in his own mind. 
He even had in his drawer the estimates of the work which 
would be required to transform the west wing of the Court 
into suitable suites of rooms for the married couple. There 
had been an element of reluctance on Mary's part on which 
he had not calculated, and which rather disappointed him, 
but which was certainly not going to turn him from his pur- 
pose. And Harold had not, as he had fondly imagined, 
fallen in love with Mary Donne when they found themselves 
thrown together, the sole young inmates of the house. Lord 
E^lsfield was rather surprised at this, for he had looked upon 
the event as a certainty occurring from b law of nature. 
But if natural law failed in its duty, Lord Earlsfield was 
quite prepared to do his. He troubled himself little oJatorai;^ 
18 
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Harold^s evident admiration of Miss Sparsbott — ^the worst that 
could come of that would be an entanglement ; but even that 
Lord Earlsfield was anxious to have avoided. As for Greorge's 
flirtations with Mary Donne, he troubled himself little : he 
held the member in the hollow of his hand, and could knead 
him into whatever form he pleased. 

It was not, however, without much reflection and a careful 
arrangement of all the arguments that might have to be 
brought to bear upon his son, that he ventured to approach 
the subject of marriage to Harold. The two were in the 
library, whither Lord Earlsfield had carried his son to see the 
plans of some new machinery which had been proposed for 
one of the Earlsfleld coal-pits. For once Harold was inter- 
ested. He carefully examined the plans, made calculations, 
took a pencil and paper and made a sketch showing his 
father how by a very simple alteration the machine could 
be made to work with more power and less expenditure of 
force ; and Lord Earlsfleld with delight had promised at once 
that his idea should be carried out, and that they should go 
together to see the machinery tried. 

" You see what a help you could be to me,'' said Lord 
Earlsfleld, laying his hands upon Harold's shoulder. " I am 
getting an old man now, and the weight of business will soon 
get irksome to me; but I shall have you to rely upon to take 
my place, when you have applied yourself a little more closely 
to the mastery of details." 

" I am sure I would be very glad to do anything to help 
you, sir," returned his son, "but I am afraid I have very 
littie head for management. I never could understand ac- 
counts, and my tastes have never been inclined to money- 
making." 

" Wait till you have to do with money-spending, my boy," 
said Lord Earlsfield, pleasantly. **You have always as yet 
had whatever you required, and have never had to consider 
where it came from, and how it was got ; but when you be- 
come chancellor of the exchequer, and have to study both 
sides of the budget, and how to make the revenue balance 
with the expenditure, you will have to take an interest in the 
matter, nolens volensy 
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Harold sighed. " Well, at all events I hope it will he long 
hefore such a burden falls upon me." 

" Well, I hope so too," said his father, also with a sigh ; 
" but, as I said, I am getting old, and I think I could die cheer- 
fully if I saw you happily married and settled, and able to fill 
my place." 

Harold coloured violently and became very agitated. " Did 
you say married, sir ? " he said after a little pause ; ** do you 
really think that I might marry ? " 

"Think you might marry I" re-echoed his father; "why, 
of course you might marry — must marry, in fact. What is 
to become of the title if you don't ? Greorge would ruin the 
Earlsfield estates in twelve months' time." 

"I have thought of marriage," answered Harold with a 
fLushe4 face, and speaking very deliberately. " I have very 
often thought of it, and doubted whether I ever ought to 
marry." 

" Why, what could have put such an idea into your head ? " 
cried Lord Earlsfield, with great appearance of heartiness, but 
with a sinking feeling at heart. 

" Why, sir, you know well that I am not— that I have not 
been as other people are." 

" My dear, dear Harold," said his father, taking him in his 
arms, " do not let such thoughts distress you. You must not 
brood over past temporary ailments. That is all gone now, 
and never was anything to speak of. Mere delicacy of consti- 
tution — nothing more— nothing congenital. I have the best 
medical authority for saying so. You are over all that now, 
and there is not the remotest chance of your again suffering in 
the same way." 

" I wish I could think so, sir," replied Harold ; " but I 
thought my mother's family " 

" Not a word of truth in it," interrupted Lord Earlsfield 
promptly. He felt that he had himself forsaken the paths of 
truth, and was resolved to make the most of his transgression. 
" Not a word of truth in it. The Beechboroughs were all ec- 
centric — prided themselves on being so. But there never was 
a clearer-headed or a stronger-minded woman than your poor 
dear mother." 
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** I have often thought that if there really was anything 
constitutionally wrong with me," said Harold, sadly, ''it 
would he a great crime of me to think of marriage, — to run 
the risk of making a woman's life unhappy, — ^to he the father 
perhaps of lunatics or imbeciles." 

** My dear boy," cried Lord Earlsfield, " pray dismiss all 
such morbid nonsense from your mind. Do you think if 
there were the possibility of such a risk, I would sx>eak to you 
as I am doing ? Of course I have carefully satisfied myself 
upon the point — have consulted the best authorities — and I 
assure you there is no earthly reason why you should not be 
married to-morrow if the lady were only selected." 

*' There need be no such hurry," said Harold, with a bright- 
ening face ; " but it is very kind of you, father, to have spoken 
to me as you have done. You have taken a load off my^mind, 
for one does not like not to be as other people." 

" Well, then," said his father, " you must look about you. 
Now, if I were a young man again, there is no one I would be 
so much tempted to fall in love with as Miss Donne. A 
charming girl, and as good as she is beautiful. And highly 
intellectual too. She has been shut up here ever since she 
left school, but if she were to go into society, she would have 
a score of offers in a week. Now, if you could find me a 
daughter-in-law like Mary Donne, my consent would not be 
difficult to gain." 

**I must think over my newly found freedom in the ab- 
stract, before realising it by an application in the concrete," 
replied Harold, lightly. 

" Well, you will find few like Mary Donne wherever you 
look," persisted his father. 

** I know that, sir,— she is as good as you have said she is," 
said Harold, somewhat evasively. 

*' Well, then, go and see if you can find her, and exercise 
your fascinations on her, and leave me to these accounts which 
you despise," concluded Lord Earlsfield in hearty good-hu- 
mour, *• and let me hear no more of morbid and absurd fan- 
cies." And Harold gladly beat a retreat. 

Left to himself, Lord Earlsfield relapsed from the appear- 
ance o/iigiit-heartedness which he had assumed when he was 
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talking to his son. '*A woman's life unhappy," and **the 
father of lunatics or imbeciles," sounded in his ears with an 
accusing echo. What if these words should come true ? Har- 
old had said it would be a crime. If so, the crime would rest 
on his shoulders ; for though he fondly hoped that Harold's 
malady would give him immunity in the future, all the weight 
of the medical evidence, which he had carefully consulted, 
was against such a supposition. He had deceived his son, 
and the guilt of any possible disaster lay at his door. And 
Mary Donne, was he criminally sacrificing her life and happi- 
ness ? For a moment Lord Earlsfield felt horror-struck at the 
possible disasters which crowded upon his imagination, and 
he felt disposed to abandon his plans to the wind. He kept a 
conscience, but it was a well-disciplined one, and his conduct 
had been shaped so much by form and rule that it was rarely 
necessary to have recourse to its arbitrament. For a moment 
he wavered, but then there arose a vision of his son, mad and 
uncared for, immured perhaps in a lunatic asylum ; George, 
and perhaps his brother James, revelling in Earlscourt with 
all sorts of disreputable and disorderly companions ; the es- 
tates wasted ; the name of Earlsfield dragged through the dirt. 
And then he thought of Mary Donne as the one good angel 
who could prevent such a catastrophe ; who could tend with 
devotedness her helpless husband ; who could maintain order 
and preserve their honour ; and this last vision settled his 
resolution. With a pale and drawn face, as if of one suffering 
from severe pain. Lord Earlsfield sat down to his table, and 
began to busy himself with work. 



CHAPTER XXXVni. 

A PROPOSAL. 

Dr. Sparshott was in a very bad humour — a humour 
compounded of trouble, annoyance, petty irritation, and mis- 
anthropy in general. He was struggling to concentrate his 
attention upon the " end buds " of Elasmobranchs^ on. Tprhicla. 
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interesting subject be was x>enning an elaborate paper, which 
was to give to the scientific world a perfectly new theory of the 
sensory structure of that respected section of the piscatorial 
family. But though he carped at every one who had previ- 
ously written upon the subject, though he cavilled at their 
facts and sneered at their conclusions, little mental relief came 
to him from this outpouring. He mixed his notes into inex- 
tricable confusion ; he lost the pages which he had to consult 
in the battery of books of reference piled up on the floor be- 
side his chair ; and, worst of all, a certain blue letter lying on 
his desk would come between his attention and the Elasmo- 
branchs. This was an intimation from the Metrox)olitan and 
Eural Bank reminding him that his acceptance to Mr. John 
Spung for thirty pounds sterling was three days overdue, and 
a request that the note might be taken up at once to avoid 
protestation. It was easy enough for the bank to tell him to 
take it up, but how was the doctor to do it ? This was the 
problem that would keep obtruding itself into his efforts to 
build up a new theory of Elasmobranchic sensation, and no 
vituperation of his fellow-workers in deep waters, no expendi- 
ture of temper or inward swearing, would eliminate it from 
his mind. 

As if this was not enough, Mr. Wynes his assistant put his 
head in at the door of the little den which was the one corner 
of the museum sacred to Dr. Sparshott's privacy, with, "If 
you please, sir. Alderman Kyle is in the museum with a party 
of ladies, and could you come round with them ? " The doc- 
tor assigned the alderman, ladies, and all a very disagreeable 
doom, which made his mild assistant shudder, and look nerv- 
ously round his shoulder in case the visitors might be within 
earshot. " Tell them I'm busy," growled the doctor, ** infer- 
nally busy, and show them over yourself," — ^and he seiised his 
pen again and made another assault upon the Elasmobranchs. 
But again a tap came to the door, and before the doctor could 
hurl a malediction at the intruder, Harold Colpoys appeared in 
the entrance. The doctor's face cleared. He liked the young 
man, who knew enough of science to sympathise with and 
appreciate his pursuits, and who was such an attentive and 
intelligent listener to his expositions. Besides, he would some 
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day be Lord Earlsfield, and the doctor had even dreamed of 
an increased museum and an enlarged salary, and even of 
grants for special research obtained through the influence of 
this disciple who would be a potentate both in the county and 
the borough. So his brow cleared and he gave the new-comer 
a kindly greeting, and cleared a litter of books and papers 
from the only other chair in the room. 

*' It is a shame to disturb you, doctor, I know," said Harold, 
sitting down and nervously playing with his gloves. *' I am 
sure you are awfully busy, but in fact there is something im- 
portant I have to tell you — something important to me, that 
is— and something to ask you too." 

** Ah, I know," said the doctor, sympathetically ; " your ex- 
periments on the acetylation of cellulose have broken down. 
You may remember that I expressed a doubt whether you 
were taking the right plan. Now what I would do is " 

"No, no, doctor, it is not that," interrupted Harold — **it 
isn't that. In fact, I have been — well, I have not done any- 
thing more to that. It is quite another thing I wanted to 
speak about — a purely personal matter to myself." 

" Oh," said the doctor, sitting back in his chair in resigned 
expectancy, for his imagination could carry him no further, 
and his eye again caught sight of that ominous blue envelope. 
*' Would this young man lend him the money ? " he wondered 
— " could he ? " 

" You see, doctor," resumed Harold, getting still more nerv- 
ous, " ever since I came home I have enjoyed coming to the 
Museum above all other places, thanks to the great kindness 
you have shown me — and Miss Sparshott, too," he added, with 
a gulp. 

** There can be no harm in asking him," said the doctor to 
himself. "Thirty pounds can't be much to him — if he has 
got it." 

" My father, too," the ingenuous youth continued to ram- 
ble, " is anxious that I should get settled. He has spoken to 
me about it — and — and I want to marry Miss Sparshott, doctor. 
I am deeply, most deeply in love with her." 

The doctor's lower jaw fell with sheer astonishment. He 
looked helplessly from Harold Colpoys to tihft \>\»& ^escc^i^^s^g^. 
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• 
and then at a drawing showing the nervous system of an 
Elasmobranch, as if his senses had been mislaid either upon 
the one or the other. ** Eh ? " was all that he was able to 
ejaculate, as he at last with an obvious effort turned his glance 
once more upon Harold. 

"I love Miss Sparshott, doctor," repeated Harold, a little 
impatiently. " I want to marry her if she will have me. I 
hope you won't object, and that you will give me your good 
word.'' 

" But, Lord bless my soul I she is only a child," ejaculated 
the doctor — '*too young, far too y^oung, for that kind of 
thing." 

*' Only a year younger than I am," corrected Harold, " and 
many ladies are married three years sooner than she would 
be." 

" Bless my soul ! " again ejaculated the doctor, " let me see. 
She was born the year I wrote my paper on the fossil reptiles 
of the Elaroo Beds. I remember I wanted to call her Karoo, 
but her mother objected. I was at Cape Town, and that is 
twenty years ago. Why, the child must be a woman I " and 
this unexpected discovery plunged the doctor into still greater 
haziness than before. 

" Well, but, doctor, what do you say ? " urged Harold, 
knowing the difficulty in keeping his interlocutor to the 
point. " I know I am not good enough for her, but the whole 
aim of my life wiQ be to make her happy." 

Again the doctor strove to grasp the situation, but so many 
thoughts were struggling and fighting together to make the 
first impression on his sensorium, that nothing definite came 
of his cogitations. Again his eye lit upon the blue envelope, 
and thence came a gleam of intelligence. Lord Earlsfield's 
son must be rich ; if he was going to marry Cloete, he would 
of course pay those thirty pounds ; perhaps more might be got 
out of him : and the. doctor's mind already saw himself in pos- 
session of a number of coveted treatises which he had wanted 
badly, and which a little ago had lain far outside the scope of 
his hopes. Certainly he might marry Cloete, and a good 
thing too, the doctor at last said to himself. 

" What does Cloete say ? " he asked at length. 
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"I have not spoken to her yet," answered Harold, some- 
what surprised at the question. 

** Then why the devil did you come to me ? " snapped the 
doctor testily, as he recollected that his girl had a mind of her 
own which did not always run in the same groove as his con- 
venience. "I- can't do anything in the matter. It isn't me 
you want to marry." 

" I thought I ought in honour to speak to you first," replied 
the other, " to be sure that you had no objection, before I spoke 
to Miss Sparshott. May I assure myself, if I am happy enough 
to obtain Miss Sparshott's consent, you will raise no obstacles ? " 

" 1 1 no, certainly not— I see no i^eason to do so," returned 
the doctor. " You can maintain a wife, of course, and that is 
all that has to be looked to if both you and she are pleased. 
Go and speak to her yourself, and when you have done, come 
back to me and I will give you a better formula for your 
acetylation. I felt sure your own would break down." 

Harold went up-stairs a good deal perturbed by this inter- 
view. It had not turned out in any way as he had previously 
thought it would. He had expected that the doctor would go 
very seriously into the subject ; that he would inquire about 
Lord Earlsfield's views, and want to be assured that he would 
receive Cloete as a member of his family ; that, worst of all, 
he might raise objections on the score of Harold's own malady. 
All this the young man had thought over beforehand, and 
though it was a relief to have escaped with so little trouble, he 
did not feel altogether satisfied in his mind that the business 
had been properly gone through— that the doctor had suffi- 
ciently grasped how vitally important the matter was, both to 
his daughter and to Harold himself. 

Still, the result was satisfactory so far as he had gone, and 
if he succeeded as well with Cloete herself, the victory would 
be with him. He tried to recall, as he went up-stairs to the 
doctor's private rooms, every mark of encouragement that he 
had received from her, — her kindness, her frank confidence, 
her evident pleasure when he called upon her. When all was 
put together it was not much, but there was enough to afford 
hope to an ardent and uncalculating mind. Not that Harold 
thought himself uncalculating ; on the contrary, he had lon^ 
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and thoughtfully matured his plan of campaign, had armed 
himself with every argument that could plead his cause, and 
anticipated every possible objection by a suitable answer. 
To do him justice, he thought little enough of the advantages 
of birth and rank in the abstract, but even these he was pre- 
pared to press if his suit needed them. He had meant to im- 
press the doctor with these, but the savant had not required 
them, and Harold was thankful. But Cloete was a woman, 
was young, impressionable, and perhaps ambitious. Surely 
the Earlsfield coronet must count for something, and Harold 
was prepared to lay it at her feet. 

But he was quite pale and agitated as he tapped at the door 
of the doctor's parlour, and waited until the soft low voice, 
that seemed to him to contain the essence of all music, lan- 
guidly bade him " come in." 

Cloete was sitting at a table dreamily colouring some mys- 
terious-looking diagrams, probably cross-sections of Masmo- 
branchs, according to the doctor's directions, and she rose with 
a sigh of relief and extended a cordial hand of welcome, say- 
ing— 

** Ah, Mr. Colpoys, you have come to see papa, and to have 
some tea, I hope. We have been waiting for him this past 
half-hour. He is particularly busy, which also means being 
particularly cross, and drove away Mary with indignity when 
she went to call him. But I shall send to tell him that you 
are here, and that will be sure to make him more amenable." 

She moved towards the bell, but Harold quickly placed 
himself in her way, and with unsteady voice said hurriedly— 

" Stay, Miss Sparshott — ^I have seen the doctor. I wish to 
speak to you very particularly before you send for him." 

Cloete paused and looked at him : only then was she aware 
of the agitation of his manner, and his flushed face and spar- 
kling eyes. The thought flashed across her, could the doctor 
have applied to Harold for money to meet that thirty-pound 
bill that was vexing him? Yet another humiliation, she 
thought with a sigh. But still, anything was better than hav- 
ing to go back to Stephen Brancepeth. So she sat down with 
a heightened colour, and waited to hear what was to oome 
next 
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Harold Colpoys leaned his elbow on the mantelpiece §nd 
stood looking down upon her, while he made an obvious effort 
to master his nervousness. 

" It is about myself I want to speak," he said, "and — ^and 
about you. Ever since I came back my only happiness has 
been to be with you — to see you, to hear your voice. Oh, Miss 
Sparshott, dearest Cloete," he pleaded, clasping his hands and 
looking down into her face, " I cannot tell how I love you ; 
but I love you, I do love you ! " 

Cloete was so startled by this sudden declaration as to doubt 
if she had heard aright; but the earnest passion of his last 
words brought her quickly to her senses. 

" No, no, Mr. Colpoys, you cannot say that, you must not 
say that to me 1 " she cried. '* You cannot, you must not love 
me— me ! " 

She hardly knew what she was saying, and had sprung to 
her feet in her perturbation, and had stretched out one arm 
towards him haK repellently, half entreatingly. A great flow 
of pity came over her as she marked how he almost staggered 
at her words, and leaned heavily against the mantelpiece. 

" But hear me, Cloete," he urged, his confidence increasing 
as he noticed the girl's agitation. " Do not condemn me with- 
out hearing what I have to say. I have never loved before — 
never dreamed of love until I saw you, and then all at once 
you took possession of my whole heart, my life, my soul — and 
without you everything is blank. And, Cloete, if you would 
only give me a little of your love, if you would only give me 
one spark of hope, I " 

" Mr. Colpoys," interrupted Cloete, " I cannot allow you to 
go on. It would be unfair to yourself. I will not insult you , 
by saying that I hope you are not in earnest, for I see you are 
in earnest, and I am very, very sorry ; but, dear Mr. Colpoys, 
forgive me for saying that it could never be — I could never 
love you." 

"You could never love meV* he repeated, inquiringly; 
and he paused a minute in thought. Then a black frown 
came over his face, his throat quivered, and his limbs 
twitched. She had heard, then, of his malady. His fate was 
again thwarting him, and dooming him to miserY« H&^^stssf^ 
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his hand over his forehead as if to see if he could feel there the 
inscription of the curse which, hung upon him. 

'* They have told you, then," he said, gloomily, " that I am 
mad, that I have been mad, and may hecome mad again — and 
— and you are afraid of me." 

The look of despair on his face, the tortured eyes, the 
agonised clasping and unclasping of his hands, touched 
the girl's heart, and brought her whole feminine sympathy 
into play. 

" It is not true," she said, laying her hand with soft tender- 
ness upon his shoulder, and hending her eyes almost melting 
to tears full upon his. Her agitation was now gone, and the 
superiority of deep sympathy had made her thoroughly mis- 
tress of the situation. " I do not believe what you say," she 
said, fearlessly ; " and if I did, and could love you, it would not 
prevent me from standing by you." 

" Then, Cloete " he urged, but the girl again broke in. 

" Hear me to the end. You have done me a great honour 
— the greatest a man can offer to a woman; and liking and 
respecting you as I do, I am proud of it. And you are en- 
titled to know why I cannot accept it. I have loved once, and 
can never love again." 

** But that is over and gone," urged Harold. " If your heart 
is now free you may love again — you may yet love me. Do 
not dismiss me to despair all at once. I have startled you 
by my suddenness. Think over it; give me a chance." 

** No," replied Cloete, firmly, " my heart is not free. I sup- 
pose I ought to be ashamed to say so now, but I owe you the 
truth. It is because I still love, and will continue to love, that 
I shall never be able to love another. And now, Mr. Colpoys, 
that I have confessed my secret, be generous to me. Spare 
me, spare yourself further pain by speaking more of this. Let 
us just be as we were before, and I shall always esteem and 
value your friendship." 

Harold Colpoys shook his head. He felt a deep gloom 
settling down over his mind, paralysing alike thought and 
feeling — a. gloom which shut out the future and almost ob- 
scured the present. A maddening anger was beginning to 
ragv within him, at what or against whom he did not clearly 
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know. Mechanically, with dazed eyes, he almost staggered 
towards the door, but his hands refused to find the latch. 

Cloete sprang after him. " You will not go thus, Mr. Col- 
poys," she said, pleadingly. *' You will forgive me if I have 
made you unhappy, and oh! I am so sorry that it should be 
sol" 

** Yes, I will shake hands," he said absently, and turning 
round fixed an intent glassy look upon her face, which made 
Cloete shiver. -The next minute he had her hand to his lips, 
impressed one deep fervent kiss upon it, and was gone. In 
the museum corridor he would have passed the doctor unob- 
served, although the latter with his arm full of folios nearly 
ran into him. 

" Eh ? " cried the doctor. ** I have just been to fetch the 
* Histoire Naturelle des Poissons,' — not that there is much in 
that^ though ; but sometimes one gets a hint from the older 
books. The older naturalists were timorous, sir, and when 
they saw a new theory dimly they were as frightened as if they 
had seen a ghost. But ah I let me see. What was it ? Oh 
yes, what did Cloete say ? " 

Harold shook his head, and with difficulty repressed a 
groan. 

**It is that damned Brancepeth." growled the doctor, vi- 
ciously clapping Cuvier against Valenciennes, raising a cloud 
of ancient dust which covered Harold's precipitate flight down 
the stair. " But ho I " he cried ; " won't you take that formula 
away with you for your acetylation of cellulose ? " But no 
answer was returned. 

Harold Colpoys went out to the street, scarcely knowing 
where he was or whither he was going in his blindness. He 
did see that his aunt Dorothy had driven past, and that he 
had turned his back upon the signals which she made to him 
to join her. Unconsciously he took the opposite way to Earls- 
court, and descended the slope towards the harbour. Gradu- 
ally there was rising out of the chaos of his ruined hopes a 
definite sense of injury — that he had been deceived, wronged 
betrayed, he did not see clearly how or by whom. But amid 
the surging tumults of his thoughts two feelings began to 
master him— a sense of injury, a desire for revenge. 
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^^That damned Brancepeth," he muttered to himself, 
quoting the doctor. **Ay, it is him assuredly — and she, 
she " 

While he had been with Cloete, even while she was reject- 
ing his prayer, his love and reverence for her had kept all 
other feelings in the background. But now that he was away 
from her presence, he found to his horror that his love was 
changing to an intense hate. It was she who was the prime 
cause of his misery ; she who had encouraged him into loving 
her, she who had spurned his offer— the heir to the Earlsfield 
peerage. In Harold^s distracted mind her offence became a 
crime — a crime that she must expiate. But how? "That 
devil Brancepeth " should never, at all events, enjoy one who 
had been denied to himself. He stamped his foot and glared 
wildly about him, unconscious of the attentions of the passers- 
by. And then there suddenly flashed across his mind the 
recollection of previous states of mental excitement, followed 
by days and months of suffering, mental torture, and bodily 
restraint. He knew the symptoms too well by previous ex- 
perience. " God help me 1 I am going mad again I " he 
ejaculated. He had now reached the head of the quay, and 
an empty cab was standing at the door of a public-house. He 
had just strength to call the driver to order him to go to Earls- 
court, and to throw himself back in the cab with a desperate 
resolution to dismiss all thoughts except that of fighing against 
the impending malady. 

" Is it possible that you have rejected young Colpoys ? " 
asked Dr. Sparshott the same evening, when, his studies fin- 
ished, he came up-stairs to smoke a pipe in his parlour before 
retiring to rest. 

** Yes, father," replied Cloete, saddening at the recollection 
of the pain she had inflicted. 

" And why, may I ask ? " demanded the doctor tartly, de- 
termined for once to read her a lecture in the spirit of worldly 
wisdom, in revenge for the many homilies of the same kind 
which force compelled the girl to pom* into his unwilling 
ears. 

" Why, father, don't you know that he is not — ^have you 
not heard that he has fits of madness ? ^' adroitly replied the 
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daughter, using the argument which, of all others, would tell 
most with her parent. 

" So he has 1 bless my soul, I had quite forgotten I I 
might have told him that it would never do, if I had only re- 
membered about it. Be always sure to avoid either physical or 
mental defects in husbands, Cloete. Bemember that 4ike 
tends to beget like,' and though a generation may escape, 
'atavism' always may be expected to crop up. When any ' 
one wants to marry you, send them to me, and I will carefully 
go into the subject." 

** You stupid father, don't you see that nobody is likely to 
want to marry me unless they are cracked ? and so you will 
have me always with you to tease you and look after you, and 
colour these senseless diagrams of yours, which you have 
never once looked at, although I am sure they are all wrong." 
And she frst smoothed his hair and then ruffled it, and finally 
gave him a kiss and went to her room, leaving the doctor to 
think over the newly discovered problem that he had a daugh- 
ter who had come to a marriageable age — a subject involving 
questions as weighty as any of those relating to the Elasmo- 
branchs. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

A CRISIS. 

Lord Earlsfield was so accustomed to play the part of 
Providence or Fate that he took but little account of the fact 
that there seemed to be no progress in the direction of his 
cherished plans. If he did anything himself, he felt sure that 
it was rightly done, and claimed a decent credit and satisfac- 
tion in the achievement. If his ends were compassed without 
any exertion on his part, he duly recognized the natural fit- 
ness of things, and generally noted some respects in which 
matters would have been improved by his personal interven- 
tion. So he was not at all disconcerted that there seemed to 
be no approach to an understanding between Harold and 
Mary Donne, but carried on his plans as if their marriage W8& 
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an assured or early event. The matter had lately occupied all 
Lord Earlsfield's spare time that be could devote from the 
business of his property; and his arrangements were in a 
very advanced stage. The wedding, the honeymoon, the 
future residence of the bride and bridegroom, the alterations 
to be made in Earlscourt for their accommodation, the allow- 
ance to be settled upon them during his own lifetime, had all 
been carefully thought out and noted down in black and white 
in Lord Earlsfield's private memoranda. He had even got so 
far as to consider the prospective condition of an heir, and 
other children, which suggested many issues requiring the de- 
cision of a nice judgment such as Lord Earlsfield felt that he 
coidd supply. It was an exceptional thing for the heir to the 
Earlsfield peerage to marry during his father's life, and there 
were no precedents to fall back upon as to provision for the 
third generation. But this was altogether an exceptional ar- 
rangement, and Lord Earlsfield resolved that the marriage 
settlements should make distinct and liberal provision for 
Harold's eldest son, and that the upbringing and education of 
the child should be his own particular care ; for Lord Earlsfield 
laid count with a long life, saving accidents, and calculated 
upon being able to see his son's son at least launched into pub- 
lic life. 

" It seems all plain and straightforward enough," mused 
his lordship, as he sat in the library complacently regarding 
the notes in which he had jotted down these ideas ; '* and 
now all that we want is to make a start. I must get a date 
fixed for the marriage. I must speak to Harold again. I 
must show him that as there is a moot understanding that he 
is to marry Mary Donne, he is acting very wrongly and un- 
feelingly in trifling with her any longer— that should be a 
pretty strong argument ; and I shall tell him, too, how much 
I have set my heart on the marriage, and how bitterly I 
should be disappointed if my plans for his happiness were in 
any way to fall through. Yes, he must yield to reason, and 
I shall bring him round as gently and judiciously as possi- 
ble. And Mary — well, I may calculate on her obedience. I 
can see that she will never venture to oppose me. It would 
be ingratitude — it would " and as his eye caught the por- 
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trait of Colonel Donne on the wall he could not help winc- 
ing. " Yes," he endeavoured to reassure himself ; ** her set- 
tlements shall be as liberal as if she were a duke^s daughter 
bringing a large dowry into the family. I think I shall give 
Fossebraye a hint at once as to what is coming on, and get 
him to make a draft for the settlements. The sight of them 
may influence her, although she is not mercenary — ^no, Mary 
is not mercenary," he added, with a half sigh ; ** it is to her 
respect and gratitude to myself that I must appeal." 

Lord Eaylsfield was indulging in very Machiavelli-like 
complacency over his policy, when a rap came to the library 
door, and George Colpoys entered almost before he had been 
invited. Lord Earlsfleld looked up with a frown, for he did 
not like to be inti*uded upon in the library, and George's vol- 
untary visits to that apartment were so invariably associated 
with requests for money, that his lordship clearly divined 
what was coming. 

"So you are back again," he observed, rather gruflBly. 
" You haven't stayed long in town. What took you there ? " 

** Parliamentary business," answered George, carelessly ; 
" had to see Elliott—one of our Whips, you know." 

** I don't wonder at their grumbling at your absence," re- 
plied Lord E^lsfield, with becoming severity. " The Govern- 
ment seems to be getting tightly wedged in in the Lower 
House. Every vote must be of use ; and how on earth you 
can manage to stay away a whole session under plea of ill 
health — perfectly preposterous 1 " 

" Well, I have got disease of the chest, anyhow, as Theo- 
dore Hook or Charles Lamb, or some of these fellows, puts 
it," replied George, with emphasis. 

"That disease is chronic with you," tartly replied his 
brother ; " if it would have yielded to treatment, you would 
have been cured of that long ago." 

" I inherit the complaint," retorted George, mildly ; " it has 
always run in the younger members of our family. Dora is 
the only one who has been lucky enough to escape it." 

Lord Earlsfleld merely said " Hum," and showed no dispo- 
sition to continue the subject. 

" However, I shall have to go back to town very soon," said 
19 
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George. ** I had a long talk with Elliott, and find that I must 
arrange to go up at once/' 

** Well ? " queried Lord Earlsfield, with provoking indif- 
ference. 

** Well," replied George, doggedly, '* the long and the short 
of it is, that I can't go without money. If you would not 
mind my anticipating my next quarter's allowance " 

"I think you have anticipated five— no, six quarters al- 
ready," remarked Lord Earlsfield, referring to a russia-bound 
book, which he had taken care to see handily placed soon 
after George had made his appearance. 

"Possibly," returned George, doggedly, "but there we are. 
It is useless to speak of my going back to town without 
money." 

Lord Earlsfield was thoughtful for a minute. ''Well," 
he said at length, " for several reasons you are quite right in 
going back to town, and staying there for some time. I may 
as well tell you that I am going to have Harold's and Mary 
Donne's marriage brought off at once, and I think you had 
better keep away until the affair comes off. Of course I have 
noticed that you have been amusing yourseK by philander- 
ing with Miss Donne— no, you needn't interrupt me : of 
course I know quite well that there could be nothing serious 
between you on either side ; but still, for the sake of propri- 
ety, as the lady will soon be your niece, there should be a 
stop to such silly gallantry, and I am not indisposed to pro- 
vide an escape for you." 

George felt some difficulty in repressing a grimace at this 
oration, but prudently held his peace. 

"And as I wish to mark my sense of the importance of 
my son's marriage, I shall not be so strict upon this occasion 
as I should be under other circumstances. You shall have 
another quarter's income, and shall go back to London at 
once ; and perhaps it will be as well for you not to come 
back again until you come for the marriage." 

" I certainly shall be in no hurry to come back," quoth 
George, grimly. 

"You are quite right," said his lordship, blandly ; " I hope 
yovL will make up for your absence during the remainder of 
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the session. You will always have a chance of getting in a 
word upon Supply. Let me know when you start — and if I 
were you, I would not lose 'time — and I shall see that you 
are provided with funds." 

"He wants me to get out of the way," George shortly 
after told Mary, " so that my philandering, as he calls it, will 
not interfere with Harold's running. And I'm to have a 
quarter's allowance graciously accorded to me. Well, my dar- 
ling, that will come nicely handy for our honeymoon, and 
keep us off the Jews until we see the colour of her Majesty's 
money. 1 must try Dora too, and see if I can't levy a con- 
tribution from her." 

" You will do nothing of the sort," said Mary, with a posi- 
tive stamp of her little foot ; " you are to give up all that 
kind of thing, and learn to live, ay, and to save money, on 
yoiu* salary. It is bad enough to have to cheat them all in 
this fashion, but I will have no more money levied under 
false pretences. You would not have me ashamed of you, 
George ? " 

** No, dearest, not for all the millions in the Mint ; but 
what is a poor devil to do ? " 

" To do as I tell you — and that will be to do what is right,'* 
said Mary, shaking her forefinger with pulpit emphasis. 

"You little de — dsirling, have you begun to rule me al- 
ready ? " cried George, endeavouring to take her in his arms, 
which she skilfully evaded ; " but never mind, Mary, I am 
your slave, and you shall flog and pickle me if you like. 
And now you have got to hold yourself in readiness — ^light 
marching order, mind ; and we shall start as soon as my 
appointment is signed. Elliott is to wire, and I have every- 
thing perfect, a special licence in my pocket, and a parson to 
marry us at two hours' notice." 

Mary sighed, " I vdsh it could have been done any other 
way. I hate anything clandestine, and I am sure that Lord 
Earlsfleld will think me so ungrateful." 

"To be sure he will," cried George, triumphantly; "he 
considers that all creation was made to further his own ends, 
and it is a bad look-out for creation if it does not endeavour 
to further the object of its being. He will never forgive 
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either of us ; but that mustn't vex us. You must look your 
last at the Court, Mary mine, for neither you nor I are likely 
to see the^ inside of it again, unless you come back as Lady 
Elarlsfield. And yet, bad as they make me out to be, I wish 
Earlsfield may liv.e for a thousand years,. and Harold too for 
that matter — ^as long as he hasn't got you, my darling." 

And here their conference was interrupted by Mrs. Fire- 
brace, who came along the corridor where they were stand- 
ing, and who regarded their presence with evident disfavour 
and a suspicious snifp. 

** Ah, Hetty, here you are 1 " cried George, whose high 
spirits could not be kept under ; " I have just been discussing 
a future state with Miss Donne. I was telling her of a cler- 
ical friend of mine in York whose views on the subject I am 
very anxious she should hear." 

" Hem I " replied Mrs. Firebrace, doubtfully ; " I am glad 
to think that you sometimes turn your thoughts to precious 
subjects. Life is but a span and eternity is infinite— espe- 
cially an eternity of torments. I shall give you a precious 
book on *The Destiny of the Lost,' my dear," turning to 
Mary ; but Mary was gone — had already disappeared in the 
recesses of her. own apartments. " Ah, as I feared, too many 
thorns for the seed ; and as for you, G-eorge "—here she turned 
to him, but George was already gone, and nothing visible ex- 
cept his back at the extreme end of the corridor. Mrs. Fire- 
brace gave utterance to a triumphant groan, and muttering 
something about the ** wrath to come," went on her way. 

On his return home after his interview with Cloete Spar- 
shott, Harold had gone straight to his own room, and had 
excused himself from appearing at dinner on the plea of a 
headache. There was a bitter struggle before him. He knew 
that upon his keeping himself perfectly quiet, and avoiding 
all irritating and annoying thoughts, depended his being able 
to stave off one of those recurring fits of insanity which, 
when they had passed over him, left him a wreck both in 
mind and body. His man Peters had been long with him, 
and knew perfectly well what to do under the circumstances. 
He announced that his master had. overworked himself at his 
studies, and was not to be disturbed ; and even Lord Earls- 
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field, who came in in agony of concern, was denied admittance, 
and assured there was nothing to be frightened about. 

But in spite of opiates, that reposeful condition of mind 
which was so necessary to avert frenzy would not come. 
Harold strove to read, to write, to engage his mind anyhow 
or anyway; but still the black cloud seemed ever to settle 
closer and closer over his intellect, and out of it to come 
lightning- flashes, which served only to illuminate the road to 
revenge. Under its pressure his whole nature became trans- 
formed to the fierceness of a wild beast, and destruction was 
the only aim and gratification which could soothe by antici- 
pation. Yet he was so far master of himself that he could 
distinguish in himself a dual identity, — a Harold Colpoys 
with a better nature, struggling for self-command ; a Harold 
— no, a devil planning fiendish thoughts and infernal schemes 
of retribution. Which of the two, he asked himself with a 
hollow laugh that rang of despair, was to get the better of the 
other ? And there was ever present, too, the feeling that he 
must dissimulate—that he must hide even from Petersi How 
ill he was — how terrible were the ideas revolving in his brain 1 
Harold had been more than once under restraint, in former 
days, and he must evade coercion thi^ time. He had a feeling 
that he had something to do — what, he did not know; but it 
was something terrible—something that, with hai^, resistless 
force, was dragging him on wards— to do what 1 A cold shud- 
der shook the whole of his frame, his .eyes rolled as if he saw 
his doom in^front-ofhim. But again 'hie recovered, with an 
effort of determination that almost exhausted his force, and 
rang the bell for Peters. 

" Give me some more of that draught, Peters," he said ; 
" I feel quite done up, and shall lie down on this sofa, and see 
if I can sleep awhile." 

" You are taking rather much, Mr. Harold," said the man, 
looking critically at the medicine bottle ; " but if you lie down 
and settle yourself to sleep, it will do you good." 

He threw a fur rug over Harold and tucked him up, and 
went outside, carefully leaving his own door ajar that he 
might hear the least noise from his master's room. Peters 
was a man of judgment, and experienced in his mast^^'^\£i&!>s^ 
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dies, and had been long enough with him to feel keenly sym- 
pathetic and attached to the young man. The opiate mounted 
to Harold's brain, but did not deaden the acute pain that 
was there. Was he sleeping ? Was he dreaming ? He did 
not know. But there, flitting about him, was Brancepeth — 
'*that damned Brancepeth," he kept repeating to himself — 
and Cloete Sparshott, and, strange to say, his aunt Dorothy. 
What did they want ? Why had they come to torment him ? 
They were burning his brain with red-hot irons, and he was 
powerless to drive them off — could stir neither hand nor foot. 
/ But soon he would be better— then he would be revenged 
upon them all, especially upon Cloete Sparshott. Yes, it was* 
she who was the cause of all the evil ; had it not been for her 
he would not have been thus tortured. It was she who was 
inflicting the severest pain upon him — her irons were hotter 
than the others — and it was she who was urging on the other 
two and showing them where they could do him most injury. 
He tried to raise his hand to strike her as she hovered about his 
couch, but she touched his arm and it was paralysed. All he 
could do was to lie there, and grind his teeth, and bear it, and 
wait— wait. When Peters looked softly into the room, he 
seemed asleep, and his heavy breathing told of disturbed vis- 
ions ; so the man lowered the lamp, adjusted the rug about 
his master, and went out, this time locking the door gently 
behind him. As he was going into his room Lord Earlsfleld 
came along the corridor. 

" How is he now ? " he inquired in a low voice. 

"Asleep, my lord," replied the man. "He has got an opi- 
ate which ought to give him next eight hours' sleep certain." 

"And do you think he will be better when he awakes ? " 

" I trust so, my lord. Sleep is the best thing for him. But 
I can't think what has come over him. You do not know of 
anything he has had to worry him, my lord ? " 

" N — no," said Lord Earlsfleld, doubtfully, as the thought 
that what he had said to Harold about marriage might have 
given him a shock ; but no, that was a week ago, and Harold 
had been quite easy and in excellent spirits since that time. 
" No, I know of nothing," he said, positively. 

^^ Looks much as if " said Peters, indefinitely. 
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" Take care, Peters, that this is kept very quiet," said Lord 
Earlsfield, impressively, "If you are asked about it, he has 
got a bad cold and is a little feverish." '*It would never do 
for Mary to hear of this," he muttered, as he turned away. 



CHAPTER XL. 

PLAYINa WITH FIRE. 

Brancepeth, with the assistance of young Briggs, had de- 
voted himself to an investigation of Dr. Sparshott's pecuniary 
obligations, and had succeeded in paying off all the numerous 
small loans that were likely to press him. Mr. Briggs's inves- 
tigations soon made it apparent that "Spicy " Spong was the 
only man who had been confiding enough to discount the doc- 
tor's paper ; and Mr. Spong being brought to account, and se- 
verely jammed up in a corner, was compelled to admit that he 
had no interest in the doctor whatever, and wouldn't lend him 
a sixpence himself on his own risk, " no, not on no account." 
He admitted that he was acting for another party ; but neither 
the cajoleries of Briggs, nor the unlimited threepenny-worths 
of rum which the liberal agent regaled him with, debiting the 
same to his master under the head of " miscellaneous charges," 
could extract from him the name of this benevolent Samaritan, 
who did not choose to let his lights shine before men. Even 
when brought up to the bank, and interrogated sharply by 
Mr. Stephen himself, Spong declared that his honour would 
not allow him to betray his trust ; and when shown that it 
would be made worth his while, his conscience proved superior 
to any proffer less than a "fiver." Fingering the note, Mr. 
Spong then confessed that he had advanced money to the 
doctor at the instigation and at the risk of Mr. Mold, and that 
there was a bill for thirty poimds now due at the Metropolitan 
and Rural Bank, Mr. Mold having given orders that no more 
of the doctor's paper was to be presented through Brancepeth 
Brothers. 

Stephen Brancepeth had little difficulty \Bl ^<^\:ton% ^Ctos^ 
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mystery of Mr. Mold^s benevolence. He had long noticed the 
lawyer s hankering after Cloete Sparshott ; and as he took 
his hat with the intention of walking along to Fossebraye and 
Mold's, it was with a lofty intention to expose and confound 
his machinations, to which a quasi dog-in-the-manger feeling 
with regard to the fair object of their mutual interest added a 
good deal of temper. ** Look here, Mr. Mold," he said abruptly, 
when he was shown into the lawyer's room, " I have under- 
taken to look into Dr. Sparshott's affairs, and I want just a 
word with you." 

** I trust there is nothing wrong with the doctor ? " inquired 
Mr. Mold, blandly. 

"Nothing worse than usual; but some bills of his have 
come under my notice in the ordinary way of business, and I 
have promised to see what I can do to get matters put straight 
for him." 

" Very considerate, very liberal indeed," rejoined Mr. Mold 
suavely, rubbing his hands. 

"And I find that you are his principal, in fact his 
only creditor, for money advanced to him through a man 
Spong." 

" Ah," returned Mr. Mold, gently ; " is that so ? " 

" That is so ; and now I have to ask you for a memorandum 
of the doctor's liability to you, and that you will also oblige 
me by not advancing the doctor more money through this 
man Spong." 

"You are acting ?" queried Mr. Mold, with polite inter- 
rogation in his tones. 

" In behalf of Dr. Sparshott, yes," replied Brancepeth, 
evasively. 

" And by his instructions ? " Mr. Mold was increasing in 
mildness. 

"No ; I can't say that. You know enough of the doctor 
to be aware that he has got no head for business, and will not 
attend to its requirements, and that all his difiiculties fall upon 
his daughter's shoulders." 

"His daughter, yes, to be sure. And you are acting for 
Miss Sparshott ? " 

** Ton may consider my position to be such. Miss Sparshott 
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was compelled to come to us about her father's affairs, and I 
have undertaken to get them settled." 

" Very kind of you, very much so indeed, quite benevolent. 
Miss Sparshott is to be congratulated on having secured so 
able and libeml a financial adviser. It does one good to meet 
with such disinterestedness in this hard age, it does indeed, 
Mr. Brancepeth." 

'*I can return the compliment with interest, Mr. Mold. 
There are very few men who would have shown the same 
liberality towards the doctor, and with so much delicacy too, 
keeping yourself entirely in the background." 

** Ah," said Mr. Mold, with a smile, '* it would never have 
done for the doctor to have known where the money came 
from. He would have drawn upon me like a bank. Besides, 
one naturally feels a delicacy in helping people in their 
position." 

"A delicacy that does you credit, Mr. Mold," returned 
Brancepeth, who, seeing that there was no opportunity of 
having it out with the lawyer, was impatient to be off ; *' but 
I trust you will not encourage the doctor to go any further." 

" There will be no occasion, Mr. Brancepeth— no occasion. 
When you have taken Miss Sparshott up, there will be no need 
for any trifling assistance from me in future." 

** You will understand, Mr. Mold," said Brancepeth, severely, 
" that I am acting in this affair purely in a business way — in 
a matter which came before me in the course of my usual 
work in the bank." 

** I Ainderstand perfectly, Mr. Brancepeth ; of course I 
could never imagine any except formal relations to exist be- 
tween you and Miss Sparshott since your marriage." 

Stephen started slightly, but Mr. Mold's face was all indif- 
ferent placidity, and his eyes were rolling in their usual 
eccentric orbits without any sign of expression. 

" In that case there can be no misunderstanding," he said 
as he left. ** How has he found out, next ? " he muttered to 
himself as he descended the stairs. *' It seems to me that my 
marriage is an open secret, and that I am the only one who is 
not permitted to own it. Well, I don't care. The sooner the 
explosion comes the better, whoever is blown up. I am sick 
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—sick of this concealment. I suppose Mold, now he knows, 
will tell Cloete. I wonder what she will think ? " 

The duty which Brancepeth had taken upon himself ren- 
dered it necessary that he should see Miss Sparshott and confer 
with her ahout details ; and as he was now engaged in the work, 
he hent his steps from Fossebraye and Mold^s office in the direc- 
tion of the Museum. Cloete Sparshott had never again ap- 
peared at the bank; and though Brancepeth had found two 
or three excuses for writing to her about her father's afPairs, 
her acknowledgments had been grateful but studiedly formal. 
Once he had called, but had received for answer that the 
young lady was not at home — a statement which he had ac- 
cepted with doubts, and had gone away with his grumbles 
insufficiently consoled by the reflection that it was better after 
all for both of them that they should not meet. ** And here I 
am again," he said to himself, *' bent on singeing my wings 
again, and torturing the girl too, very likely. You are a cow- 
ard, Stephen Brancepeth — a weak coward ; and worse than 
that, you are a dishonest one. Is it not enough for you to tor- 
ment yourself, without causing suffering to the girl too? 
Compromising her again, perhaps. If Dora knew of my visit, 
we should have a fine scene wrought out of it. Well, her day 
is at hand ; and when the whole story is public property, and 
when we have been discussed, abused, and sneered at most 
likely, then Cloete will have her revenge, and our relations to 
each other will be clearly enough defined. How the girl will 
despise me ! " And Brancepeth winced at the thought of the 
comparison between Cloete, in all the pride of her fresh 
young beauty, and his — well, his matured helpmate. 

There was no one about the Museum, and the doctor in 
one corner, with spectacles and a magnifying-glass, was peer- 
ing over a case of specimens, and so absorbed in his observa- 
tions that he took no notice of the transit of Brancepeth 
across his horizon. Stephen passed him without speaking, 
took out a card, pencilled upon it "' On particular business re- 
lating to Dr. Sparshott," and handed it to the servant-girl who 
answered his Imock. Mary, who, like every one else in Earls- 
port, knew the old love-story, and had a just contempt for 
Brancepeth*s desertion of her mistress, favoured him with a 
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vicious look, but presently returned to say that Miss Sparshott 
would receive him, 

Brancepeth almost uttered a groan as he came into the 
room. He saw the fair young vision before him, her simple 
white frock of muslin bound at the waist by a sash of broad 
blue ribbon, her cheeks glowing with health, and a flush of 
eager surprise that could not be concealed, her rich masses of 
hair loosely knotted above her head, her half-bare dimpled 
arms, the exquisitely arched lips which he had once kissed — ^ah, 
would he ever kiss them again I — but behind this, and visible 
only to himself, was the figure of Dorothy Colpoys, like a dark 
storm-cloud, threatening to discharge its lightnings upou them 
both. He saw all that he had lost— what had he won ?— and, 
maddened by the thought, he felt inclined to dash out of the 
room without another word ; but he just succeeded in master- 
ing himself, and took the outstretched hand which Oloete 
frankly offered to him. 

** There is nothing wrong, I hope, Mr. Brancepeth ? " she 
asked, anxiously. *^I do trust that there has not been any 
more trouble to you about my father." 

" Oh no ; make your mind easy about that," said Brance- 
peth, seating himself ; " but you know I promised to go into 
the doctor's affairs, and you were good enough to say that 
you would allow me to help you "— Cloete looked doubtful,— 
" and so I thought I would look in to tell you what I had 
done, and see if there was anything new in which I could be 
of use to you. I learn that the doctor has got another bill 
coming on at the Metropolitan and Rural Bank." 

" Ah, you know that," said Cloete sadly. " Yes, it has been 
troubling him much. I wonder how people will let him have 
money." 

** Ah, you do not know how many unknown friends you 
have," returned Brancepeth, laughing. "You will never 
guess who the benevolent lender of the thirty pounds was." 

"A Mr. Spong, I understand— a man who has got a small 
shop in the town," replied Cloete. " He has several times got 
money for my father ; though T have been to him, and told 
him he is not to do it." 

"Spong is a mere blind," said Brancepeth, eying her 
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keenly. " The money really comes from Mr. Mold, who ap- 
parently takes a deep interest in your father — or in you, shall 
I say?" 

*' Mr. Mold I " and Cloete flushed all over. " It is impossi- 
ble ; and yet — yes, I know that he had been interfering in my 
father's affairs, but I never dreamt that the money that came 
from Mr. Spong was his." 

" You must pardon me if I have done anything I should 
not have done, but I have seen Mr. Mold, and told him that I 
was arranging your father's affairs, and that if he required 
any assistance in future, the matter had better be transacted 
through our bank." 

'* And what did he say ? " asked Cloete, doubtfully. 

" Well, it struck me that he was just a little piqued, but he 
acceded very pleasantly." 

*' Oh, I ain glad I " cried Cloete, forgetting herself in the 
sense of relief from further importunities on the part of Mr. 
Mold. " If you knew all. Mr. Mold " — ^and here she checked 
herself in time to remember that Mr. Brancepeth was of all 
men the most unfitting to be chosen as a confidant of the 
proposal Mr. Mold had made her. 

" I think I know," said Brancepeth, gently. " I am afraid 
that Mold has not been disinterested in this matter. I hope 
he has not dared to persecute you. Poor Cloete ! how I wish 
I might bear all your troubles as easily as I can relieve you of 
this I " and in his tenderness he sought to take her hand, 
which the girl, however, hurriedly snatched away. 

"No," said Cloete, with a smile of assumed firmness ; "I 
can hold my own against Mr. Mold — against any one. I am 
a woman now," and she drew herself up bravely. 

" Ah, Cloete, you were but a child when I first knew you ! 
I am not sure that I did not like you best so, although you 
have — well, I shall not speak my thoughts." 

" No," returned Cloete ; " let us talk of what you came 
about. Father and I are very, very grateful to you, and I do 
hope we shall be able to pay back this money ; but I wish it 
could have been arranged any other way." 

"You mean that you would rather have Mr. Mold for a 
creditor than me ? Is this your friendship, Cloete ? " 
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" No," she thoughtfully replied, " it is not exactly that. I 
know you and trust you more than any one else. Have you 
not always been kind to me ? But what will Mr. Mold think 
— ^what will people think if he tells what you are doing for 
us ? " 

** Do not be afraid, Cloete ; the good people of Earlsport will 
soon have more sensational news to digest. Have they any 
right to say that we are not to be friends — good friends— and 
to help one another when the chance offers ? " 

" No," said Cloete, doubtfully ; *' but it is so difficult to 
make things look as right as they are." 

" Don't trouble yourself too much about it. In our con- 
sciousness of innocence we can afford to despise malicious 
gossip. And we shall always be friends, Cloete, as we are 
now, whatever may happen to either of us." And he took 
her hand, which this time she did not draw away. 

*' The past binds us together — me to you, at any rate, with 
links of recollection that can never be broken. Ah, Cloete ! 
it was a dream, a sweet dream, too bright and sweet to last." 

" To me it has proved a waking reality," replied she, with 
dignified sadness. 

" Forgive me, darling,'* he cried, as, overcome by his feel- 
ings, he clasped her in his arms ; *' I have wronged your love 
— ^I know it — ^I feel it day and night ; and to hold you thus is 
at once my bliss and my curse I Oh, my darling, my dar- 
ling I " and he pressed a passionate kiss upon the lips of the 
struggling girl, as she tore herself from his embraces. 

" Mr. Brancex>eth 1 " panted Cloete, as she escaped to the 
other side of the room and stood all flushed and disordered, 
resting her hand upon a table. " This must not be I Have 
you forgotten that there is nothing now between us but friend- 
ship ? and must that be broken off too ? You have made me 
feel ashamed of myself — you have made me feel less in my 
own eyes. Leave me now, and remember that unless you can 
exercise more control over yourself we must never meet 
again." 

Brancepeth felt humiliated before the pure, tender, but 
dignified woman, who now in her affronted modesty and hurt 
innocence stood facing him with severe reproach. How guilty 
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he felt she could not conceive. The shade of Dorothy, which 
had temporarily escaped his vision, was there, vindictive and 
outraged. A sense of the enormity of his rashness took a 
paralysing hold of him. If she could feel it thus, how in- 
sulted, how indignant would she he if she knew all I It was 
with deep self -abasement that Brancepeth made a step towards 
Cloete, who waved him back with a repelling gesture. 

" Forgive me, Cloete, if you can," he said, humbly enough, 
" and forget, if you can, my violence. God knows I did not 
mean to alarm you ; but when you are beside me, I am not 
master of myself. I shall not offend again, I swear to you. 
Forgive me, and lejb us part friends." 

She took the hand which was pressed upon her, and stood 
with heaving breast and averted eyes, while he unconsciously 
transgressed again by pressing his lips upon her wrist, and 
without another word hurried out of the room. 

" Stephen Brancepeth," he muttered to himself as he went 
out to the street, "I always thought you were a fool, but I 
never owned to you being a scoundrel. But to-day you have 
behaved like a villain. And how do I know that you would 
not do worse if you had the opportunity ? All this fuss you 
are making about her father's debts is just only to get another 
chance of seeing her, to be with her, to burn your fingers 
again, and ruin the girl. Yes, Stephen Brancepeth, you are 
acting like a coward, a rascally coward." 

And carrying on such comfortable self -communings, he 
reached the bank, and prepared to settle down at his desk in a 
white-heat of indignation with himself and with the universe 
in general. " It is Dorothy's blame, with all that confounded 
mystery of hers," he growled, comforted to some extent at be- 
ing able to grasp a scapegoat. " This must end the matter. 
If I tell her about Cloete, and say that I am not sure of my- 
self, she will declare our marriage quickly enough. She is 
jealous as the devil," he added bitterly, quite forgetting that 
he had so recently given the unsuspecting lady good cause to 
be so. " I shall write her this afternoon, and make a clean 
breast of the whole business— tell her that my only safety lies 
in the immediate announcement of our marriage." 

Brancepeth might have spared himself the trouble of carry- 
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ing out this resolve, as indeed he did spare himself when he 
had sufficiently calmed down into a more indifferent mood ; 
for the sum and substance of all he would or could have told 
her on the subject was already on the way to Dorothy Colpoys. 
in the EJarlscourt letter-bag. "A Sincere Friend," knowing 
the warm interest that the Honourable Miss Colpoys took in 
Mr. Stephen Brancex>eth, begged to inform her that that gentle- 
man, under the pretence of taking a friendly interest in Dr. 
Sparshott's affairs, was endeavouring to entrap the curator's 
daughter into an intrigue, to which the writer feared the 
young lady, ignorant of Mr. Brancepeth's condition as a mar- 
ried man, might too readily fall a victim. To save an innocent 
young lady and an erring husband was, the writer begged the 
Honoiu*able Miss Colpoys to believe, the sole motive of his 
invoking Ifer intervention. 

Mr. Mold had rolled his eyeballs wildly over this epistle, 
which he had written out in a feigned hand, and chuckled 
gleefully as he himself dropped it into the post-office. 



CHAPTER XU. 

THE ELOPEMENT. 

When the moment came for George Colpoys to carry out 
his plans, he felt a half-hearted inclination to abandon the 
enterprise, and to rush off to his elder brother and confess 
his meditated guilt. He had so long been dependent for 
everything upon his senior, and had from boyhood stood so 
much in awe of him, that there seemed to him to be some- 
thing unnatural and impious in thus openly rebelling and 
throwing off the yoke which he had always borne, galling as 
he had found it to be. George frankly Confessed to himself 
that he was a coward, or rather would be one, but for Mary 
Donne's sake. That was the thought which nerved him, 
which made him feel man enough to break through Lord 
Earlsffeld's most cherished projects. It was this, too, that 
made his course a righteous one, for was he not delivering a 
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hapless maiden from a fate of lifelong misery and peril? 
This was an end which must sanctify even such oneans as 
George was going to use, and he made the most of the en- 
couragement that the idea afforded. But for all the consola- 
tion that he could administer to himself, he felt that he was 
nervous, and, what was worse, he feared that Mary knew he 
was so. 

As for Mary Donne, her feelings were scarcely less uneasy. 
So far as she could see, it was her only escape from the terrible 
future that awaited her if she remained at Earlscourt. That 
in the end Lord Earlsfield would compel her to marry Harold, 
she had not the slightest doubt. Lord Earlsfield always suc- 
ceeded in obtaining his own way, and she mistrusted her own 
powers of making a sufficient struggle against his determined 
will. And this alternative which she was going to wildly 
choose seemed to her, now that she stood fairly committed to 
it, to be only a degree less desperate. It is true she loved 
George Colpoys ; bow it had come about she could scarcely 
tell, but he seemed so much in every way preferable to Harold. 
They had been thrown very much together, and a close con- 
fidence had sprung up between them ; but she was not at all 
insensible to the defects of his character. George Colpoys had 
always been the helot of the Earlscourt household, and his 
shortcomings had been sufficiently dwelt upon by his brother 
and sisters to impress themselves on Mary, however leniently 
she might be disposed to look upon them. She was sensible 
that George was not without his good qualities: he had a more 
kindly heart than any of the other Colpoyses, and this was 
Mary's forlorn hope — the faint ray of light that seemed to 
guide her leap in the dark. That he was lazy, careless, and 
unconspientious she could not help admitting, but it must 
henceforth be her duty to counteract these failings. That he 
might have been vicious, so far as his circumscribed opportuni- 
ties allowed, had even been darkly hinted ; but it would now 
be her care to strictly repress all such tendencies. And George 
was so easy-minded, so good-tempered, that surely it would not 
be suph a difficult task to steer him through temptations and 
to thoroughly domesticate him. So as to the future Mary was 
not without hope, — there was a chance of love and happiness 
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in it that she would sedulously cultivate ; but it was the present^ 
the terrible step that she must take to pass from the old life to 
the new, that appalled her. 

And when the critical moment came, her nerve might have 
forsaken her, had action been necessary on her part; but the 
member had arranged everything in a very characteristic and 
quite Georgian fashion. And, luckily for them both, Lord 
Earlsfield was so engrossed by his son^s Ulness that he had 
little time to give his thoughts to anything else, and suspicions 
which, under more leisurely circumstances, might have been 
aroused, never presented themselves to his mind. Harold still 
kept his own apartments, and though Peters's reports were re- 
assuring, it was evident that the crisis was not past. Every 
morning at breakfast Lord Earlsfield formally delivered him- 
self of his latest bulletin regarding his son^s condition: his 
cold was improving, was a good deal better, was almost gone; 
but he must be careful how he ventured out again in case of a 
chill — statements which were received with a dead silence that 
was most irritating to his lordship. He divined that they sus- 
pected the truth, and his wrath against them rose accordingly, 
while their obvious fears secretly aggravated his own anxiety. 

So when George announced his intention of starting for 
town, he received his dismissal and the means of the campaign 
curtly enough, but without any trouble. It was one person 
less in the house, in case Harold's condition should become 
worse, and concealment be no longer possible. And when, the 
same forenoon, Mary Donne received a telegram from her old 
aunt at York, intimating her serious illness, and begging her 
niece to come to her at once. Lord Earlsfield cheerfully recog- 
nised the hand of Providence overruling, as was meet, all 
things for his own aims. Nothing could have suited him 
better than Mary Donne's absence for a few days, until Harold 
was well and able to be about again ; and he felt positively 
grateful to the old aunt whose illness had occurred at such an 
d propos time. So he anxiously pressed Mary's departure, 
with much formal sympathy for its cause. And when George 
congratulated himself on being her fellow-passenger as far as 
the junction at Beechborough, where he was to catch the Lon- 
don train. Lord Earlsfield laid his commands on him that he 
20 
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was to s^ her safely delivered to her aunt in York, and then 
take the night express to town. The danger of throwing the 
two together for a few hours did not hulk in Lord Earlsfield*s 
innocent imagination in comparison with his desire to get 
them away from Earlscourt, and the fact that they would 
henceforth he separated until after Harold and Mary^s mar- 
riage. 

It was quite time for George Colpoys to he gone. Hir ap- 
pointment to the Chairmanship of the Canal Board had heen 
signed, and would appear in the " Gazette " within twenty-four 
hours. His retiring address to the electors of Ekirlsport was 
written out, and in his pocket, and would he posted to the local 
pax>ers from York that same evening. In that document the 
memher referred with much complacency to the high trust 
which had been reposed in him by her Majesty's Grovern- 
ment, and to the critical condition of Dock and Inland Navi- 
gation questions, which alone could have prevailed upon 
him to sacrifice the interests and attachment of the con- 
stituency which he had so long represented, he might ven- 
ture to say with results that had been to their mutual hon- 
our and advantage. Had he ever allowed his public life to 
be ruled by personal considerations, no inducements could 
have been put forward strong enough to make him re- 
sign one of the highest privileges to which any man could 
aspire — ^the honour of representing the free, independent, and 
intelligent electors of the borough of Earlsport; but there 
were times, George continued loftily, when the imperious calls 
of State necessity compelled a man to merge the individual in 
the patriot, and to subordinate his private feelings to the exi- 
gencies of Government. G^^rge did not hesitate to give the 
Earlsport electors clearly to understand that the existence of 
the Ministry was intimately connected with his acceptance of 
the Chairmanship of the Board of Docks and Canals. In 
selecting him, all conscious as he was of his demerits for fill- 
ing so responsible a situation, the Government had not so 
much done honour to him as to his constituents ; and it be- 
hoved the electors of Earlsport to strengthen the hands of the 
Ministry, and to rally round a candidate who would be a 
tower of strength to the Government amid the malignant at- 
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tacks of a selfish and unscrupulous Opposition, wl^, in its 
lust for office, was " resolved to ruin or to rule the State." 

" There ! " said George, as he signed his name with a flour- 
ish to this precious document, — " that should do with them. 
Elliott can't say that I haven't recommended his man. Un- 
less I had put in the fellow's name, I could not have done 
more. But, good Lord I think of Earlsfield when he reads it I " 

Only when they were fairly bestowed in a York carriage 
could Greorge and Mary Donne safely give vent to their feel- 
ings. He could now conceal his trepidation under an as- 
sumption of humorous swagger ; she could now indulge her 
disposition to cry unchecked. In the minds of both there 
was a nervous dread lest something terrible should befall 
them ; and they scanned the platform lest perchance Lord 
Earlsfield might have already become alarmed and overtake 
them, or at least some messenger follow them from the Court 
with a mandate of recall. But the train with their fortunes 
steamed slowly out of the station without any interruption, 
and George's spirits rose as they advanced. It was true that 
there was a quarter of an hour's delay at Beechborough Junc- 
tion, where a telegram might be delivered to them ; but when 
they had gone so far, even that might now be treated with de- 
fiance. They had a start of three hours before another train 
could leave Earlsport, and unless Lord Earlsfield followed 
them by a special, they were safe from interruption until the 
marriage was duly celebrated. 

*'You mustn't 'give way, my darling," consoled George, 
when he had allowed Mary to have her cry undisturbed. 
" We have managed everything beautifully. Not a breath of 
suspicion at the Court ; and in another two hours we shall be 
man and wife, and then I would like to see who would dare to 
part us, my own I "' 

At this Mary, of course, sobbed more bitterly. "Oh, 
George, it seems all so terrible, so wrong, this deceiving every 
one and going off together in this fashion 1 What will people 
say ? It will never be forgotten against us." 

** Yes, it will, dearest. If you had been a borough member 
you would never mind what people say of you, you would be 
so well accustomed to being abused. Why, you will be a 
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heroine jn town. They will want your photographs in the 
window, and be hanged to 'em." 

This did not mend matters, and Qeorge proceeded, ^* We 
have got everything as smooth as turf before us. We just get 
into a cab at York Station and drive to church, and there the 
parson and clerk and couple of witnesses are waiting for us. 
Clibbetts and his wife, most respectable people, I assure you, 
keeps a livery stable near Goodram gate, and does a little bit 
of quiet training besides. It was he who sent off the telegram 
to you. We ran halves in a horse for the Lincoln Handicap, 
which won all but by a neck. Most respectable person, I as- 
sure you, and his wife too, I believe." 

** O Gteorge ! " cried Mary, a sense of the ludicrous lighten- 
ing up her troubles, *' oould you find no one better than a sta- 
ble-keei)er to witness our marriage ? What would Lord Earls- 
field think ? " 

" Well, to be sure, I daresay he would flare up about it ; 
biit as he will be down on the whole affair, that item won't 
matter much. Besides, you have no idea what a clever fellow 
Glibbetts is. Just the very man to see you through a delicate 
business. 

** And now," said George, taking her in his arms, " you are 
my own dear wife, or you will be in a very little, and you are 
going to be ever, so happy, and never to fret any more, and 
we shall never trouble ourselves about the Earlscourt x>eople, 
but just let them say and do what they please. I daresay 
Earlsfield will come down in time — ^you were always such a 
prime favourite with him — and will be glad to kill the fatted 
calf for us some day. And even if he doesn't, we can be happy 
by om^selves, cannot we ? And, O Mary I if I ever allow my- 
self to forget the sacrifice you have made for me, I shall be a 
tenfold worse fellow even than I believe I am." 

"I am sure your sacrifice is the greater," sighed Mary. 
"You have cut yourself away from your family and given up 
Parliament for me, and all to save me from an unhappy mar- 
riage. O George I are you sure that you love me ? That you 
will always love me ? And never upbraid me with what you 
have to give up for my sake ? " 

^^Loye you, my darling I" cried George; "don't I, just I 
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And if I could not go on loving you, life wouldn't be worth 
having. I make no sacrifice. It is you, Mary, who are sacri- 
ficing all for my sake, and pray God I may live to repay 
you ; '' and the member seized her hands and covered them 
witk kisses. 

And thus the way crept on, and each drew confidence from 
the other, and when at Beechborough there was no telegram 
or. other information of the enemy, the spirits of both rose in 
proportion. George insisted upon the reluctant Mary drink- 
ing a glass of sherry, while he refreshed himself with a 
stronger stimulant ; and thus fortified, he was able to take a 
very golden view of the future, and to cheer Mary with pleas- 
ant visions of their happiness when, the ordeal once over, they 
could settle down in London to the enjoyment of domestic 
bliss. And when York was reached, it was with alacrity he 
sprang from the raHway carriage and assisted his bnde to 
descend, while he bustled about and got porters to take care of 
their luggage, which was to be left at the station and trans- 
ferred to the London train later on. 

The thoughtful Mr. Clibbetts had one of the private car- 
riages which he let on hire duly waiting, and a coachman 
thoroughly instructed in the duty expected of hinu But just 
as Mary had been placed in the carriage, George hapx)ened to 
catch sight of Mr. Mold emerging from the station, and a 
wicked idea struck him. 

"T say, Mary, here is Mold the lawyer — Fossebraye & 
Mold, you know. By Jove ! we'll have him with us. Family 
solicitor, you know— quite the proi)er thing "—and before Mary 
could interpose an objection, George rushed ofP, and had but- 
ton-holed his victim. 

" Hilloa, Mold I just the man I could have wished to get 
hold of. I have come here upon some business with Miss 
Donne, and you'll come with us and help us through with it." 

" Most happy, I am sure, to be of any assistance to Miss 
Donne," replied Mr. Mold, bowing and rolling his eyes at 
Mary, "if your business doesn't take long. I have an engage- 
ment in. the city in about an hour — ^Earlsfield business, too. 
The old Coombe mine dispute with the Elsedale Valley Com- 
pany." 
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" All right, jump in — ^we shall not detam yon ; we have 
only a few minutes' drive." And the member pushed Mr. 
Mold into the carriage, jumping in after him, and the coach- 
man, who had his orders, drove away without any direc- 
tions. 

It only took a few minutes, in the course of which Mr. 
Mold's native politeness induced him to address Miss Donne 
upon such interesting subjects as the delightfully seasonable 
weather, the antiquarian resources of York, its charming 
mixture of county, military, and clerical society, and the 
length of stay she proposed to make, regretting that he him- 
self was so tied to work that he had to get back to Earlsport 
by the last train that same evening. Was Mr. Oolpoys going 
back ? No ; Mr. Colpoys's intention was to proceed to Lon- 
don by the night mail. 

" Ah 1 going to attend the rest of the session. Well, you 
have been away a good spell. Have the Whips been grum- 
bling, or your Earlsport committee letting out at you ? " 

" Neither, Mr. Mold," returned George. " But I don't mind 
telling you as a friend, Mr. Mold, that you will have a fresh 
election in Earlsport before a month is over, and that you will 
have the pleasure of reading my farewell address in to-morrow 
morning's newspapers. I trust you will like it." 

" Great heavens 1 " cried Mr. Mold, in consternation. " I 
really beg your pardon. Miss Donne; but this is startling 
news. And you have really thrown up ? " 

"Her gracious Majesty," said George, loftily, *'has been 
pleased to employ my humble merit in an important adminis- 
trative appointment which will prevent me devoting that time 
to my constituents which I would have to bestow upon them 
if r were to conscientiously keep my seat ; " and George 
grinned at his own idea. 

" What 1 you have got a place, then ? " cried Mr. Mold, with 
unfeigned joy. " I hope it is a good one, — work a sinecure 
and a heavy salary." 

" Bread and cheese," returned the other carelessly, — " mere 
bread and cheese. But here we are at last," and the carriage 
pulled up in front of an ancient and somewhat dilapidated- 
looking church, which required all the exouse that its founda- 
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tioBS and walls built of Koman remains afforded, for its con- 
tinued existence in an archiepiscopal city. 

In the porch were the expectant Mr. and Mrs. Clibbetts, 
gorgeously arrayed in honour of the ceremony — he in shiny 
hat, tight-buttoned blue frock, and immense yellow gloves; 
she in all the glory of crimson silk gown, beaded and bugled 
dolman, and a smart bonnet in which waxen grapes, mixed 
with ivy tendrils, nodded over her crisp forelock. There came a 
look of discomfiture over the good woman's face. A bride in 
quiet travelling costume of dark colour, a round hat, and 
colom^ gloves — ^this was not like what a propitious wedding 
ought to be; and Mrs. Clibbetts felt ill at ease. Her husband 
had told her they were making " a bolt of it "; but, consider- 
ing the rank of the parties, she had expected something more 
seemly — some style more in keeping with the orthodox mode 
of celebrating marriage than this. So she kept timidly in the 
background, while her more self-possessed husband advanced 
to welcome the bridegroom. But before anyone could speak, 
Mr. Mold had taken in the situation. "Why? what?'' he 
cried, clutching Gheorge CJolpoys by the arm—** what in heav- 
en's name is all this ? You are not going to be married ? " 

" It looks very much like it, Mold, doesn't it ? " said George 
jeeringly. " You see you have fallen in for a good thing all 
by accident. And now that we have you here, you shall give 
away the bride." 

**Herl herl" cried Mold, looking with horror towards 
Mary Donne. _" Don't you know she has hardly a penny ? " 

'* Hush ! that has nothing to do with the matter : but come 
along inside, and don't let us stand here attracting notice. 
Let us go in, my love," and he took hold of Mary's arm and 
led her inside the church. 

But Mold was not to be shaken off. " Does Lord Earls- 
field know of this ? " he asked in a hoarse whisper. 

" Not a syllable," replied Greorge, calmly; " but if you will 
kindly convey him the news, I daresay you will have the sat- 
isfaction of giving him a pleasant surprise. But he will see it 
all in the papers to-morrow morning." 

" Then I forbid the banns ! " cried Mold, wildly. They 
were now in the centre of the church, and the lawyer rolled 
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his eyes towards the roof and stretched out his hands with the 
gesture of an inspired prophet. Mary shrank back in dismay, 
but the bridegroom was equal to the occasion. 

" Tush, you fool 1 " he said, " there are no banns. It is a 
special licence. Get into that pew there, out of the way. 
Clibbetts will make as good a father as you would ; " and he 
pushed Mr. Mold into a seat and Mrs. Clibbetts after him, so , 
that the lawyer could not move out past her. 

The priest, a hunting clergyman from a rural parish, who 
was wont to make stealthy visits to Newmarket, where George 
had formed an acquaintance with him, was ready by the altar, 
and the service began and proceeded with due reverence. The 
beautiful and impressive words of the exordium recalled 
George Colpoys to the solemnity of the moment, and Mary's 
tears flowed freely. The only feature that marred the effect 
was the officious Idndness of Mr. Clibbetts, who had never 
" given away " any one before, and conceived his position to 
involve the duties of a '* backer " in a general way. His whis- 
pered " Don't take on now, there's a dear; " " Cheer up, you'll 
be all right in a jiffy ; '' and an encouraging " There, now ! " 
as George placed the ring upon her finger, was passed un- 
heeded by Mary in her agitation, but drew down glances of 
reproachful scorn from the scandalised clerk. Mrs. Clibbetts 
readily caught the contagion of tears, and wept softly in her 
seat. As for Mr. Mold, he sat rolling his eyes wildly upon 
vacancy, seeing nothing and almost hearing nothing. The 
only part of the service that struck his attention was George 
Colpoys's utterance of '* With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow," when Mr. Mold could not help groaning out, " My 
bills I" 

When the parties returned from the vestry, Mr. Mold made 
another endeavour to get at the member. "What do you 
mean to do about these bills of Davis of Dover Street, Mr. 
Colpoys ? I hope you are all square, but after this you have 
really— yes, you have really shaken my confidence." 

" Ah, those bills,'' said George, with a mock sigh of sorrow, 
** to be sure. Well, Mold, I'll tell you what I am going to do. 
I am going to put my affairs into the hands of your partner, 
Fossebraye, and if Davis of Dover Street will present himself 
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personally — personally, mind — we shall see what can be done 
about it. Will that satisfy you ? " 

But Mr. Mold shook his head. An interview between 
George Fossebraye and Mr. Davis of Dover Street was of all 
things that which he was anxious to avoid. 

" Never mind, Mold," said the good-natured member; " if I 
have any luck you shall not lose by me; and I have no doubt 
I shall be able to make matters square for you in time. And 
now, go and congratulate my wife, and be off to Earlsport. 
You carry news with you that might send you through six 
editions." 

Thus cheered, Mr. Mold was able to offer his felicitations 
to the bride; and leave having been taken of the good-natured 
Clibbettses, who had sense enough to decline George's some- 
what ill-advised invitation to come and have refreshment with 
them at the hotel, the newly-married pair drove off to pass the 
afternoon as best they might until time came for the express 
to start. • 

" There, my dear," said George, triumphantly, as, seated by 
his wife's side with an arm round her, he gave her a fond 
and lingering kiss, — "didn't I tell you that we should get 
through all right ? There is no power on earth can part us 
now, my own one." 

" No, George," sobbed Mary ; " and I am very happy, but — 
but it is not — " 

"Not according to Hoyle, you mean," finished her hus- 
band. ** Well, perhaps it isn't ; but we are fast enough mar- 
ried for all that: and, please God, Mary, you shall never re- 
gret it." 

And thus, amid smiles and tears, was ended the strange 
nuptials of G^eorge Colpoys and Mary Donne. 
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CHAPTER XTJI, 

RUrr OCELUM. 

The morning after the departure of George and Mary 
found a quieter and even duller party than usual assembled 
round the Eiarlscourt breakfast-table. Lord Earlsiield was un- 
happy, in spite of the sense of relief which he felt in Mary 
Donne being absent during Harold^s illness ; the condition of 
his son remained much the same, and did not, in Peters's eyes, 
show any signs of immediate improvement. Mr. Harold had 
something in his head which was worrying him, the shrewd 
servant opined, but what the vexation was he could not form 
the least idea. Neither could Lord EarlsJ&eld; but he had a 
vague notion that his marriage plans had unsettled his son: 
and though he had no intention of altering his designs, he 
was miserable in consequence. Mrs. Firebrace was cross and 
Dorothy vfas bored — bored beyond measure, and longing lo 
be able to carry off her husband to love and the Continent; 
but Brancepeth was becoming more and more difficult to 
manage, and more irate at the postponement of the disclosure 
which she could not summon up courage to make. 

Lord Earlsfield, having curtly answered inquiries about 
Harold, speedily entrenched himself behind the "Earlsport 
Mercury," although, as a rule, he objected to either newspapers 
or correspondence at the breakf ast-^ble. But on this occasion 
he wished to be left at peace, and to afford no opportunities for 
talk. His retirement into himself, however, did not last long. 
Mechanically he glanced along the columns of the newspaper, 
started, fixed his eyes on a particular paragraph, read eagerly, 
and then laid down the paper with a bewildered air. Again 
he snatched it up, read again with stormy brows and a rising 
agitation, and finally dashed the journal down upon the table 
with an inarticulate growl, which finally shaped itself into a 
terrible imprecation, making Mrs. Firebrace stuff her fingers 
into her ears and Dorothy jump from her seat in consterna- 
tion. 

" In heaven's name, brother," gasped Mrs. Firebrace, ** what 
is the matter ? " 
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^* Matter, madam I " almost shrieked his lordship ; ^* the 
matter is, your brother has gone to the devil and taken Mary 
Donne with him ; '' and without another word Lord Earlsfield 
rose from the table, crushing papers and letters together 
angrily in his hand, and retreated to his own room, quite ob- 
livious of his all but untasted breakfast. 

He read and re-read again all the terrible paragraphs be- 
fore he could gather his mind together sufficiently to realise 
the full extent of the calamity. There was the paragraph an- 
nouncing George's appointment to the chairmanship of the 
Board of Inland Navigation ; there was his impudent valedic- 
tory address to his late constituents ; and there was the edi- 
tor's brief reference to the marriage that had taken place in 
York. There, too, was the notice of the marriage itself, in the 
usual column devoted to such offences, heading the list:— 

"At St. Elfled's Church, by the Rev. Richard Rawlings, 
B. A., vicar of Furzeland-cum-Barefield, Greorge Colpoys, Esq., 
M. P. for Earlsport, to Mary, only child of the late Colonel 
Donne, C. B., R. A., formerly M. P. for Blackboy. No cards." 

The good editor of the " Mercury " had been sorely puzzled 
what to say about these complicated proceedings. George had 
taken due care that the intelligence should reach him just be- 
fore going to press, and the worthy man had had no opportunity 
of consulting any one as to what these portents meant. So he 
contented himself with a bare announcement of the facts, re- 
serving comments until he could ascertain in what direction 
the wind blew. 

To a man like Lord Earlsfield, whose proud nature had 
surrounded himself with circumstances which he could 
legitimately control, and who had always kept aloof from 
conditions and complications which might involve his supe- 
riority to them being called in question, such a blow as that 
which he had received could not be estimated by the effects 
which it might have produced upon ordinary men in the 
midst of the world. Lord Earlsfield knew, and wanted to 
know, no power greater than himself. It was for this, and 
to increase the power which he already possessed, that he 
had chosen a life so isolated as that which he led at Earls- 
court. He avoided always, when he could, meeting any one 
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of higher rank than himself, and when he was compelled to 
do so, he would generally find some valid excuse for taking 
his stand upon the higher rung of the ladder. When he had 
taken part in puhlic life this exclusiveness had heen his sole 
source of influence, and he had found it to he by no means an 
insignificant one. But the give-and-take, the rough-cum-tum- 
ble course of political life, had not heen to Lord Earlsfield's 
taste, and he had soon forsaken it to form a sphere for him- 
self where his will might be law and his word order, and from 
which all elements of revolt and disturbance were carefully 
excluded. All his relations were completely dependent upon 
him, and as long as they gave him due honour ind worship 
he was pleased to act the part of a providence — stem, it might 
necessarily be, but always just. His decrees were good, and 
obedience to them necessarily implied happiness ; disobedi- 
ence was guilt of the deepest dye, and its worst punishment 
was, as in the case of Jim Colpoys and the borough of Earls- 
port, to be given over wholly to its consequences, to remain 
cut off from all communion with himself, until misery had 
wrought penitence and penitence contrition, when pardon 
and restoration would assuredly follow. But to create a little 
world and play at being its providence is always a perilous 
pastime, for that huge, ungainly, untowardly, outer kosmos 
is always sure to overshadow our pretty pleasure-ground, and 
blight ourselves beneath its cold adumbrations. 

But this catastrophe owed all its bitterness to its interior 
origin. Lord Earlsfield could have armed himself against 
external hostility, but these his foes were of his own house- 
hold. It was rebellion, mutiny, — ^the blackest, basest ingrati- 
tude. So he sat like a crushed Saturn, among broken levin- 
bolts and unexplosive thunder-clouds, while all the hosts of 
Olympus were holding a rebellious saturnalia, and deriding 
his power. It was impossible to shape his thoughts into tak- 
ing a grasp of the situation. It was the wicked defiance of 
his will that took exclusive possession of his ideas, shutting 
out all considerations of what its practical consequences might 
involve to himself. Nothing in the annals of the house of 
Earlsfield had ever afforded a parallel to this, and it was little 
wonder though Lord Earlsfield's thoughts failed to take in its 
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full immensity of wickedness. He had never so thoroughly 
realised his own powerlessness until he came to think what 
punishment could be meted out to these two offenders. Im- 
punity I contempt 1 to be cut off for ever from Earlscourt and 
from the community of the Colpoys family — terrible punish- 
ment as it was — was ridiculously inadequate for such a crime 
as George Colpoys and Mary Donne had committed. Lord 
Earlsfield thought over the tortures of the middle ages, burn- 
ing at the stake, the rack, and the gibbet, — there was a '* dule- 
tree " in Earlscourt Park, where Earl Sweyn, as was averred, 
had hanged such caitiffs as had made themselves disagreeable 
to him in any way, — but all these penalties were insufficient 
expiation, even if they had been practicable for him, which 
they were not. And so he sat incapable of acting — of think- 
ing almost — ^broken-down, humiliated, and baffled, encom- 
passed on all sides by the ruins of his plans and hopes. 

Meanwhile the two ladies left behind in the breakfast-room 
had sat eying each other in consternation and terror, not 
knowing what dire calamity had happened, until Dorothy 
suggested that they might inquire whether the servants knew 
of anything wrong. The ** Mercury" had as usual passed 
under the butler's scrutiny before being laid by Lord Earls- 
field's plate, and that grave domestic had no difficulty in ex- 
plaining to the ladies the cause of Lord Earlsfield's discom- 
fiture. Indeed, he was able to produce another copy of the 
"Mercury," for the news had caused such excitement in the 
lower regions of Earlscourt that a stable-boy had been made 
to run all the way to Earlsport for another copy of the news- 
paper. There were the whole details of the calamity, which 
the ladies read with many comments, conjectures, and ques- 
tions; and when they had taken in all the facts, they discussed 
them with bated breath. Mrs. Firebrace drew from the oc- 
currence a fresh proof of the ubiquitous activity of Satan's 
operations, who had allured these two wretched souls, that 
had scoffed at her warnings and derided her coimsels, to their 
mutual destruction. Mrs. Firebrace speedily reasoned herself 
into a belief that she had foreseen everything that had hap- 
pened, and that George and Mary's miserable fall was the 
direct result of their neglecting the coimsels which she had 
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not failed to bestow upon them. Dorothy was at heart rather 
elated at this bold defiance of her elder brother^s dreaded 
authority. Amid the trouble thus excited in the domestic 
waters, her own skiff might escape safely to port. At all 
events, she was not the only rebel among the Colpoyses, and 
her sin was venial compared to Greorge*s heinous offences. 
So, imheeding the lamentations of Mrs. Firebrace, who prophe- 
sied all sorts of misfortunes, both temporal and spiritual, 
to the guilty pair, Dorothy began to consider how this new 
crisis might affect her own affairs, and what possibilities there 
were of turning it towards inclining Lord Earlsfield to look 
with more indulgence upon her own slip. She must see 
Brancepeth at once and talk over matters with him, and con- 
sult whether the time had not come when they might take 
Lord Earlsfield and the world into their confidence. So en- 
grossed was she in her own thoughts that she paid no atten- 
tion to Mrs. Firebrace^s discourse, although it had several 
times been more directly addressed to herself. 

^'I am sure, Dora, you might select some more suitable 
occasion for letting your wits go wool-gathering," at last 
broke in that lady, with a tartness and acerbity in her tones 
that effectually interrupted Dorothy's reverie. ** Here have I 
been asking you this last quarter of an hour whether some of 
us should not go and see what Earlsfield is doing. He seems 
to have given way entirely under this shock— poor man ! he 
does not know the right direction to turn to for consolation. 
He may get a fit, or he may do something desperate. I wish 
you would go to the library and see what he is doing." 

'* No, thank you," returned Dorothy, drily. " I have no 
wish to intrude upon him. Lord Earlsfield is old enough to 
take care of himself, and really I don't see what there is to 
make such a fuss about. It is quite absurd for Earlsfield to 
think that he can move us about and order and arrange us 
just as he pleases, as if we were a set of chessmen. We have 
been all of age some time now, and should be allowed to 
arrange our destinies for ourselves. I am sure I wish George 
and Mary Donne may be happy — and I have no doubt they 
will be, if they can get anything to live upon." 

*' Dora I " exclaimed her sister, holding up her hands in 
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horror. " How could they be happy 1 What can they expect 
after the deceit they have practised — ^their falseness and hy- 
pocrisy, their flying in the face of God and man — than misery 
in this world and eternal punishment hereafter ? ^' 

" Humph 1 " said Dorothy ; " I daresay if they get anything 
to live upon, they will rub along well enough." 

"Anything to live uponl" cried Mrs. Firebrace. "What 
does it signify what they live upon — with what they nourish 
perishing bodies doomed to destruction ? " 

'* That is all very well," yawned Dorothy, *' but I do hope 
they will manage to get along somehow. George will have 
something for that appointment he has got. I wonder how 
much it will be." 

"And I daresay you will back them up and give them 
money," snapped Mrs. Firebrace ; " you have plenty, and yet 
I never saw you part with a shilling for doing any good. But 
I suppose you will be ready enough to aid them, since they 
have disobeyed our brother and brought us all to shame." 

" I wish I could," said Dorothy, with a sigh, " but I want 
my money for myself. Somehow or other, it takes me all my 
time to make ends meet." 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Dorothy," said her 
sister, severely ; " with your income, and with no one but 
yourself to spend it upon, you ought to do a power of good. 
You should remember that you are only a steward of the tal- 
ent intrusted to you, although why Aunt Anna ever made that 
iniquitous will I never could comprehend. If she had divided 
it between us now " 

" Yes ; I daresay you would soon have made your share fly 
in tracts," rejoined Dorothy, flippantly ; " that is to say, if the 
Major had left any of it for you. You remember, Hetta, that 
Aunt Anna had considerable experience of the Major." 

Indeed both the late Major and Mrs. Firebrace in her unre- 
generate days had proved a financial thorn in the flesh of Sir 
Jasper Pye's widow, and had worn out her patience so much 
by their begging and borrowing, that she had struck out Hen- 
rietta's name from her will, and left all her money to Dorothy, 
saf egfuarding her future by the conditions with which we are 
all already acquainted. 
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Mrs. Firebrace had risen in wrath at this reminder, and had 

just begun, *' If you mean to say " in a shrill strident voice, 

when Lord Earlsfield suddenly made his appearance. 

In the course of the brief interval that had elapsed since he 
had quitted the breakfast-room, he seemed to have aged by 
years. His face, always hard and stem, was sharply drawn 
together, and the furrows upon his forehead were more pro- 
nounced than they had seemed before. His eyes had retreated 
under his pent brows, and bis mouth was firmly set ; but, in 
spite of his evident effort to preserve a calm composure, there 
was a twitching of the facial muscles, and a general shakiness 
in his body, which told plainly of the severe shock he had 
received. The sisters looked at him in awed silence, and for 
some little time no word was spoken. 

"I suppose," said Lord Earlsfield, with a glance at the 
newspaper—**! see you know all. You know how that black- 
guard, whose worst offence is that he is a brother of mine, has 
behaved. Of his treatment of myself I say nothing — let him 
bear the just penalty of that ; but he has betrayed his public 
trust. He has sold his constituency — my constituency rather 
— for a post. He has disgraced the name of Colpoys irretrieva- 
bly. I wonder," concluded Lord Earlsfield, loftily, "that the 
statue of his great-grandfather, the Great Lord Earlsfield, does 
not fall from its pedestal to the dust in the Square at the dis- 
honour which has been heaped upon his name." Mrs. Fire- 
brace nodded a prompt assent, while his lordship paused to 
take breath, and Dorothy ventured to murmur a hope about 
things not being so bad as that ; but her apology was instantly 
repressed by a withering frown from her brother. 

" I wash my hands from henceforth both of him and her. 
From this day let the memory of them be in this house as if 
it never had been— yes, as if it had never been. Neither of 
them shall set foot again under this roof, nor shall their names 
be ever mentioned beneath it." 

Lord Earlsfield, though he strove to throw composure and 
due dignity into his words, was now trembling with passion. 

** It is an awful blow, brother," at last Mrs. Firebrace ven- 
tured to put in. "My heart bleeds for you in this terrible 
calamity. It is humiliating to think how deeply wickedness 
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and deceit are engrained in our fallen human nature. Thank 
God, my conscience is clear. I have always striven according 
to my lights to imprei^ upon Mary Donne a sense of her sin- 
fulness, and to lead her to better things. Only yesterday 
morning, before she went away, I placed a precious tract, 
' Have you an Eternal Fire Insurance Policy ? ' with my own 
hands on her dressing-table." 

" Pish 1 " said Lord Earlsfield ; and turning to Dorothy, " It 
was you specially I wanted to speak to. I have never inter- 
fered with your spending your money in your own way ; 
but if ever you give as much as a halfpenny to either 
of these — ^these miscreants, no matter in how great distress 
they are, — and they will come to beggary if there is any 
justice in heaven, — you are no longer sister of mine : I dis- 
own you." 

" I have no intention of doing so," said Dorothy, humbly. 

** My prayers'night and morning shall be that they may be 
punished for their sins," ejaculated Mrs. Firebrace, turning up 
her eyes and clasping her hands. *' Only by sujffering the just 
penalty of their wickedness in this world can they hope to flee 
from the wrath to come." 

*' I wish they were both dead," fumed his lordship. 

" Death might do much," commented his sister, who was 
determined to agree with her brother, and yet improve the 
occasion. ^^ Even the death of one might be the salvation of 
the other. It was so in my case. If I had died when poor 
Firebrace died, I should have just gone to hell with the 
Major." 

" I wish to heaven you had, ma'am 1 " snapped Lord Earls- 
field, as, provoked beyond all endurance by her preach- 
« ing, he banged out of the room. 
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CHAPTER XTiTTT. 

THE RIVALS. 

A FEW days passed by, and Peters was at length able to 
report a change for the better in his patient. Harold was now 
more composed. He had lost the feeling of unrest, and was 
able to sleep without heavy opiates, and take his meals, and 
even to divert himself with some new scientific treatises that 
had arrived during the early part of his illness. But he was 
much exhausted, and still kept his room, and had as yet only 
been visible to his attendant. 

Peters, however, was by no means at ease about his mas- 
ter's condition. " He's better, and he ain't," was his reply to 
Lord Earlsfield's anxious inquiry. ** He is quiet enough, and 
he eats and sleeps well enough, and he is clear enough about 
everything. But he has got something in his 'ead, my lord, 
I don't like, whatever it is. He has got dogged about some- 
thing I can't make out, and although he is making himself so 
well and keeping so quiet, it is the doggedness that is doing 
it all." 

Lord Earlsfield was disquieted and puzzled. He felt sure 
that it could not be about Mary Donne that his son was vex- 
ing himself ; for although Lord Earlsfield was quite prepared 
to exhibit Harold in the light of a betrayed lover, and add her 
cruel treatment of his son to the already long list of Mrs. 
George Colpoys's crimes, he knew well that Harold had never 
entertained any special affection for Mary. So he contented 
himself with charging Peters to be careful and watchful, and 
to report to him whenever any new symptom of unrest ap- 
peared on the part of his son. 

These were gloomy days at Earlscourt, and upon Dorothy 
especially the time hung with leaden weight. Mrs. Fire- 
brace's temper made her society risky at the best, and the dis- 
graceful conduct of G-eorge and Mary, which furnished a 
theme for a never-ending homily, and supplied her with two 
specimen sinners, whose iniquities were inexhaustible, and 
whose future might be regarded as typical of that of the wiobed 
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generally, began to bore Dorothy; and she fled Mrs. Fire- 
brace's presence for the solitude of her own room, where she 
could at least amuse herself with novels or with the gossip 
of her own maid, when she grew tired of scheming and 
plotting over her own private afPairs. How to make use of 
the new crisis in the house of Earlscourt was the problem 
which she was ever seeking to solve, and never able to deter- 
mine to her satisfaction. Her position might be worse, or it 
might be better. The irritation which Lord Earlsfield had 
already received might make him more unappeasable when 
he became cognisant of her own act of rebellion. Or it might 
be that the magnitude of George's offence would make her 
own offence more venial in the eyes of her elder brother. 
Dorothy sedulously sought to assure herself that this latter 
view was the correct one ; and she carefully summed up the 
extenuating circumstances in her own case, as compa)*ed with 
the aggravating enormities of that of George. On one point 
in her favor she could, and did, build much hope. It was 
Lord E2arlsfield's determination to prevent her from entering 
the holy state of matrimony at all that was the cause of her 
concealing her marriage ; and he would have to bear the brunt 
of public censure, if he enforced his powers. She knew Lord 
Earlsfield's dread of a scandal, and trusted to that neutral- 
ising his love of money. As for the money, she was quite 
prepared that it should revert to her family in case she had no 
children ; and Brancepeth had expressed himself utterly indif- 
ferent upon the subject. This was a bribe that could well be 
employed in case of need ; and between it and the threat of 
fighting her battle in the law courts, Dorothy was very hope- 
ful. If she could only divine the proper moment for break- 
ing the ice, all would come right; but her husband's patience 
was exhausted, and at every interview they had he reiterated 
his threat of going to Lord Earlsfield himself, if she did not 
immediately declare their marriage. 

About a week after the elopement the monotony of 
Dorothy's life was rudely broken in upon by the receipt 
of a second anonymous letter. It came by post, was writ- 
ten in a disguised hand, different from the first she had 
received, and contained only a few lines, but these were 
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enough to throw Dorothy into a fever of jealousy and 
despair. 

" An Unknown Friend," ran the communication, " aware 
of the interest which the Hon'ble Miss Ck)lpoys takes in Mr. 
Stephen Brancepeth, thinks it right to warn her of the guilty 
intercourse which exists between that gentleman and Miss 
Cloete Sparshott, the daughter of the curator of the Earlsport 
Museum. Under colour of helping her father's distresses, Mr. 
Brancepeth has been making presents of money to Miss Spar- 
shott, and the writer has reason to believe that they purpose 
an early elopement together. The Hon'ble Miss Coli)oys is re^ 
quested to immediately destroy this disinterested and friend- 
ly warning." 

The first effect of this letter was to throw Dorothy into an 
unreasoning fury of revenge, — revenge against her husband 
— revenge upon the girl who had taken him away from her. 
But it is one thing to wish for exterminating vengeance upon 
all who have wronged us, and another to carry our wishes 
into effect. When Dorothy came to seek for a practicable 
vent for her wrath, she was sobered down at the discovery of 
her limited powers. She could quarrel with her husband — 
she could insist that the secret marriage should he as if it had 
never been, and that they should meet no more; hut this was 
not what she wanted. She knew well enough that Brance- 
peth's love for her, never very ardent, had considerably cooled 
of late, and that in his altered circumstances he might accept 
the idea of a definite separation as freedom to which he was 
not indisposed. No, she would not quarrel with him : he was 
her property, hers by lawful purchase, she told herself, and 
she would do nothing that would have the effect of loosening 
such hold as she had. With the girl it was a different mat- 
ter. Dorothy would not have been too scrupulous as to the 
means of getting rid of her, if she could have fallen upon any 
reasonable project. Heroic vengeance was out of the question. 
The poisoned bowl and the steel dagger, effective means as 
they are of getting rid of the rival, could only find a place 
in Dorothy's wishes : she was not going to involve herself in 
any compromising trouble to gratify her anger. She would 
not even excite puhlic opinion against the guilty pair, and 
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solace herself with the general sympathy which her case de- 
served. Here was another argument for claiming her prop- 
erty in the eyes of all the world, and going straightway to her 
brother and confessing that Brancepeth was her husband. 

Unluckily for Dorothy, when she had formed a just and 
rational resolution, it was her nature to seek for some less 
direct method of compassing her end ; and in this case, after 
having satisfied herself that a revelation of her marriage 
would be the most effectual step she could take, she immedi- 
ately began to think of some temporising compromise which 
would be attended with less difficulty and inconvenience. 
The first prompting of jealousy to a woman is to go directly 
and have it out with her rival. Whatever she did, Dorothy, 
with feminine weakness, felt that her satisfaction would be 
incomplete unless she personally triumphed over this girl 
who was seeking to destroy her peace — had very likely de- 
stroyed it, if this letter was to be believed. And thus in her 
mind a resolution was conceived that she would go straight 
to the Museum and expose this girFs wickedness to her face, 
and extract a promise that she would never see or speak to 
Brancepeth more. 

With her mind full of this, Dorothy had no rest until she 
set out to Earlsport with this object in view ; but as she 
walked off her excitement, her mind began to take a calmer 
view of the situation. After all, it was an anonymous letter, 
which, as Dorothy reasoned with herself, was always meant 
to cause mischief, and was oftener than not based upon a 
direct lie. Cloete Sparshott had always seemed to her a high- 
minded and virtuous girl ; Dorothy had felt quite drawn to- 
wards her when she had sought to serve her own aims by 
making a match between her and her nephew. Dorothy 
could not believe that one so young could be so depraved as 
the " Unknown Friend " had asserted. On the whole, she had 
less confidence in Brancepeth himself— a sceptical tendency 
too prevalent among wives. She would go gently and cau- 
tiously to work, and thus, perhaps, save the girl and frustrate 
Brancepeth's evil enterprise, before trying harsh measures. 

So she broke in upon Cloete with her usual air of free 
kindliness and geniality, and prefaced her real business with 
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a dip into small-talk and gossip. She had wanted to look in 
and see Cloete for days, but they had been all in a f.uster at 
the Court. Greorge's marriage had come upon them ntiore 
suddenly than expected — ^had, in fact, taken them a little by 
surprise at the last moment. And Harold's illness occurring 
at the same time, had naturally put them all a little about. 

"Nothing at all serious, you know, my dear," went on 
Dorothy, easily. " Just a bad cold and out of sorts— that is 
all. But he has been dull and moping lately. Toung men 
get that way. My brother Earlsfield, you know, was anxious 
that a match should be made between him and Mary Donne ; 
but that was absurd. Mary's affections have long been en- 
gaged to poor George, and— well, I am sure I hope they will 
be happy, although iiey won't have much to live upon. But 
as for Harold, he never cared for her — not even as a sister, in- 
deed," said Dorothy, with a meaning look. '* I had begun to 
think that he must be very much in love with some one else." 

Cloete coloiu*ed slightly, and looked as unconscious as she 
could. 

" I have never been one of those who believe in made-up 
marriages/' continued Dorothy, reassuringly. " I would have 
each one be allowed to choose for themselves. And I am 
quite sure that if Harold has set his heart on any girl, he will 
have her. Lord Earlsfield will never go against the wish of 
his only son. So there are good hopes that he, at least, will 
be allowed to be made happy his own way." 

And Dorothy looked at the girl with an encouraging smile, 
as if to invite her confidence ; but Cloete was not to be caught. 
She busied herself in pouring out a cup of tea for her visitor, 
taking an unnecessary time to drop in lumps of sugar and 
pour out the cream. 

** Do you know, my dear," said Dorothy, leading another 
charge, " that I have been thinking for some time back that 
Harold had fallen in love with yourself? Now don't start 
and protest. There is nothing wrong in it. I think myself 
he had very good excuse ; for you ought to know, my dear, 
that you are very beautiful. And don't jump at the idea that 
the matter is hopeless ; for, as I said. Lord iE^arlsfield will 
never dare to go against his son in anything he has seriously 
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set his heart upon. And I shall be on your side too. I should 
so like to have you for a" sweet niece ; " and as Cloete handed 
her the teacup, Dorothy endeavoured affectionately to put her 
arm round her waist. 

But Cloete drew herself away. ** You are quite mistaken, 
Miss Colpo3rs, in thinking of such a thing. Mr. Colpoys has 
been very kind to me, and good to my father ; but I would 
never marry him. I shall never marry any one." 

"You do not know yet, my dear," returned Dorothy, be- 
nignantly. *' All young girls protest that they will never 
marry, and perhaps think so— especially if they have had a 
disappointment at first. And, dear Cloete, I trust you will 
allow me to be a friend and advise you. You have no mother, 
and T am very much older than you, and have seen very 
much more of the world than you. I would speak to you for 
your good." 

" You are very kind," murmured Cloete doubtfully, sitting 
down at her small tea-table and beginning to play with the 
cups. 

** Of course people talk — lying, prattling wretches as they 
are— and I have heard things about you that have concerned 
me very much, especially as I thought — and still hope— that 
you may some day be closer connected with me. I wish to 
warn you against Mr. Stephen Brancepeth." 

'* You have no need, madam," cried Cloete, her face all 
aglow ; she was now on her mettle, and prepared to give bat- 
tle courageously. 

**It is most unfitting that there should be any intimacy 
between you. Of course I know — that is, I have heard — that 
there were once love-passages between you ; but let me warn 
you that Mr. Brancepeth is a dangerous man for you to 
know." 

**I can protect myself, Miss Colpoys," said Miss Sparshott, 
with all the lofty assurance of a dowager-duchess. 

"You cannot," cried Dorothy, waxing angry in her turn. 
" Even if you were innocent, you cannot close people's eyes, 
you cannot keep them from talking." 

" They may talk as they please ; Mr. Stephen Brancepeth 
is nothing to me*" 
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"Nothing to youl" cried Dorothy, in her turn getting 
angry; "but you receive him, here Tie visits you, and people 
say he is your lover. You say Stephen Brancepeth is noth- 
ing to you ; and I, who know, tell you that he can be nothing 
to you — ^nothing but a danger and a snare." 

" And pray what is Mr. Stephen Brancepeth to you, that 
you take so much concern with him ?" retorted Cloete, almost 
with a sneer. 

" My husbaud I " cried Dorothy, in a passion ; " that is 
what he is to me. And I dare you at your peril to come 
between me and him." 

The two sat glaring at each other with frowning faces 
and angry feelings, Cloete stunned with the revelation she 
had heard, and Dorothy beginning to realise that she had 
blurted out more in her wrath than she had intended to say. 
But now it was said, she must defend the position she had 
taken up. Upon Cloete it gradually began to dawn that 
Braucepeth might be indeed married— and to Dorothy even. 
This would explain his mysterious conduct — the despairing 
way in which, in spite of his protestations of abiding love, 
he always spoke of the future. She had never thought of 
such a solution of the problem. Her jealousy had now and 
then prompted her to think that Brancepeth might be in- 
volved in some entanglement from which he could not extri- 
cate himself. But married I The idea had never occurred 
to her. And to Dorothy Colpoys, who was now sitting there 
opposite to her, and claiming this man for her husband I It 
sounded so incomprehensible that it must be true. Dorothy^s 
imagination could not have invented such a statement. It 
was with an involuntary look of keen criticism and with a 
cold shiver that Cloete next broke silence. 

" Is this true ? " she asked. 

" Quite true," replied Dorothy. " I pledge you my word ; 
we have been married more than a year." And Dorothy 
cooled down again. She must soothe this girl for the pres- 
ent, and at any rate bind her to silence until the proper time 
came to make the marriage public. 

" I did not know. Of course I am surprised," said Cloete, 
who was now regaining control over herself, and beginning 
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to realise the part that devolved upon her. " But I can as- 
sure you, Miss Colpoys — I mean Mrs. Brancepeth — that it 
alters nothing so far as I am concerned. Since we parted 
years ago, Mr. Brancepeth has been nothing to me. He has 
called here ; he has been very kind to my father, and very 
helpful in our affairs, — and that is all, I can assure you." 

" And he has not sought to make love to you ? " asked 
Dorothy, with querulous doubt. 

"You would not insult me by such a supposition, Miss 
Colpoys — I beg your pardon again — Mrs. Brancepeth," re- 
plied Cloete, with heightening colour and a consciousness 
that she was on the bounds of equivocation. " I assure you 
again that there has been nothing between us since Mr. 
Brancepeth's return. On the contrary, he told me when I 
first met him that he was no longer free, although he 
did not tell me of his marriage. But for this understand- 
ing, it would have been impossible for me to have met him 
at all." 

" I am glad to hear that. Circumstances have compelled 
us to keep the marriage secret, but it will soon be made 
known now. And you will forgive me, my dear, for what 
I have said in my anxiety about you." 

" Certainly," returned Cloete. " I am glad you have told 
me. Not that it would have made any difference, for there 
is nothing but open friendship between Mr. Brancepeth and 
me." 

*'No, no, I hope not," said Dorothy, hurriedly ; "but I 
meant to put you upon your guard, that you might avoid 
meeting him at any time, and stop his visits here. Not that 
I mind a bit now I have told you, but to keep people from 
saying or suggesting anything after our marriage is known— 
for your own sake, you see." 

" You are very Irind," said Cloete. " I shall certainly not 
speak to Mr. Brancepeth again, or allow him to come here." 

** That is good of you, my dear," approved Dorothy. " Not 
that I would mind a bit. Stephen is the best and truest and 
most loving husband that ever woman had. And yet men 
are men. And he has never even made love to you or sought 
to kiss you, for instance t" 
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'*You again insult me,'' cried Cloete, almost bursting into 
tears of rage. 

** No, no, I don't mean to do that," cried Dorothy, taking 
her by the hand. '* I know that you are all goodness. And 
Stephen is good too. But he is a man, and that makes all the 
difference — yes, all the difference; and the best are not to be 
depended upon. But you are a dear good creature, and I 
can trust you thoroughly not to say a word about all this. 
Family reasons compel us both to be quiet in the meantime, 
and I shall come and see you again soon ; " and she imprinted 
an affectionate kiss upon each of Cloete's glowing and not 
overwiUing cheeks. 

But the rain had begun to fall as Dorothy was about to 
leave. She had walked; there were no cabs to be had about 
Earlsfield Square after business hours, and Cloete, to show 
her magnanimity, insisted upon her rival taking her plaid 
macintosh as a protection against the rain, and with so much 
cordiality that Dorothy accepted, saying she would not send 
it back, but return it herself to-morrow or next day, as an 
excuse for having another talk with Cloete. 

Left to herself, Cloete stood long with her arm on the 
chimney-piece, looking dreamily into the fire. Her mind 
seemed a whirling chaos, and she could only catch at frag- 
ments of thoughts as they tossed about in all sorts of contor- 
tions in her brain. She was not excited, — she was only pow- 
erless to feel and realise. And as the great central fact of the 
situation surmounted the tumult of ideas and brought her 
under its control, she went mechanically towards her bed- 
room and sat down before her looking-glass. She saw beside 
her own another face there which would not have been ap- 
parent to any one looking over her shoulder— a face which 
fell far back into the shade of her own with its brilliant com- 
plexion, curving lips, glistening eyes, and crown of wavy 
hair. And as she sat there and gazed, a sense of triumph took 
possession of her ; and if the half-suppressed sigh with which 
she rose from her seat could have been rendered into words, 
they would have had much the same significance as the vulgar 
expression, " Serve him right 1 " 
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CHAPTER XLTV. 

DOROTHY'S DISGUISE. 

As the days passed, Lord Earlsfield began slowly to recover 
his old composure and mastery of his surroundings, but the 
shock which had overtaken him had left him a less confident 
and firm man. Around him lay the wreck of all his schemes, 
and he shrank from the task of piecing them together after a 
new pattern, and of devising new plans to meet his altered 
circumstances. He had never felt alone before, had never 
known the want of any one to advise and assist him ; but now 
it seemed that something had occurred which sequestered him 
from the sympathy and aid of his fellow-men. He had thought 
out his course wisely and well, considering and calculating at 
every step, providing, as he thought, for every possible con- 
tingency, and guarding against every possible failure. And 
here an incident that he had not foreseen, and could not have 
anticipated, had ruined all his arrangements. Was it worth 
the pains to undergo all the trouble over again and lay a new 
foundation for the future — for another unforeseeable crash, 
perhaps ? Human nature, he began to think, was much more 
difficult to mould than he had imagined; it was utterly de- 
ceitful and vicious, and there was no means of suppressing it. 

When he began to think of another match for Harold, the 
difficulties presented themselves thick and fast. Doubtless a 
marriage could be negotiated in the peerage or in some of the 
county families; but then, Harold's mental condition would 
have to be discussed, and the risks arising from it to be dis- 
counted. Lord Earlsfield hardly thought he could bring him- 
self to occupy the disadvantageous position that such negotia- 
tions would entail. He knew that there were an abundance 
of fathers and mothers in his own rank who would willingly 
strike a bargain for their daughters and make no question of 
the taint of insanity, provided the settlements were liberal 
enough. Lord Earlsfield thought with disgust upon their 
venality ; whatever might be said of his own plans, no mer- 
cenary element had entered into them, he told himself with 
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conscious righteousness. Yet the title must now more than 
ever he saved from the grasp of George or his offspring. 
What could he do ? Would he himself be compelled to marry 
again and have another family ? He asked himself the ques- 
tion abstractedly, with a half shudder. He had not enjoyed 
matrimony when younger. Would it be at all tolerable, now 
that he was in years ? He would not pursue the inquiry. 

He rang the bell and desired that Peters, Mr. Harold's man, 
should be sent to him. He had seen and talked with his son, 
and had been greatly pleased to see how much restored in 
health he was ; but there was an alteration in the young man 
which he could not account for and did not like. He had no- 
ticed a set, determined, almost menacing expression fixed 
upon his face, even when he had talked pleasantly and smil- 
ingly, making nothing of his past illness. 

" Well, Peters, how is Mr. Harold doing ? " asked Lord 
Earlsfield as the man appeared. 

**Much better, my lord — that is, he is quiet enough and 

settled enough, and seems all right in his head. But " 

added Peters, and he seemed at a loss to complete the sentence. 

'* Well ? " asked his lordship anxiously, " but what ? " 

"There is something about him I can't make out," con- 
tinued Peters, shaking his head. " He has got something in 
his mind, and he's doggeding on it. But what it be, I can no 
more think. Whatever it is, he has made up his mind about 
something, and has got his head hard as nuts about it. Just 
looks as if he had got somebody to serve out, and was corking 
it down until the time came when he could get at him. It 
would only make him worse to ask him anything about it, 
and unless your lordship knows anything that has put Mr. 
Harold up, I can't think." 

" No, I can think of nothing," said Lord Earlsfield, reflec- 
tively. " I really can imagine nothing could be weighing on 
his mind. But keep your eyes and ears both open, Peters, and 
if you find out anything, let me know at once." 

" I will, my lord," said Peters, with a bow. " I forgot to 
say, my lord, that Mr. Harold talked of taking a walk this 
afternoon. I said I would go with him, as he was not quite 
strong yet ; and then he snapped me up quite suddenly, and 
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said he did not mean to go out at all. That is another thing, 
my lord, that makes me think he wants to he up to some- 
thing." 

*'Well," said Lord Earlsfield, "you must on no account 
allow him out of your sight, Peters — at least at present. If he 
wants to go out, let him go ; hut keep your eye upon him, and 
see that he comes to no harm." 

** I will, my lord," said Peters, as he howed himself out ; 
and Lord Earlsfield again ahandoned himself to his unpleas- 
ant meditations. There was no respite to he found among his 
estate papers and plans : each of these had heen hut a hrick in 
the edifice that had now heen hlown down ahout him ; his ac- 
counts, satisfactory though they might he in the concrete, only 
raised painful suggestions of what was ultimately to hecome 
of the accumulations that he had saved and scraped together. 
He began to feel that his life had been wasted, noble and self- 
denying as he had always f.attered himself it had been. He 
might have gone out into the world and sought pleasure and 
amusement there, like other men in his position. A desperate 
thought struck him that he might do so still. That there were 
compensations to be met with, resources still beyond his reach; 

he might marry ; he might But the staid mind of Lord 

EarlsfLeld rose above such a wild idea. He had made a world 
for himself, and though it had gone to pieces, he would still 
calmly sit and contemplate the ruins. 

After her interview with Cloete Sparshott, Dorothy had 
written to Brancepeth asking him to meet her ; but he had 
evaded the interview. He had, he said, to go to London on 
business, and would not be back for three days. He alluded 
to the elopement incident, and impressed upon Dorothy that 
she could seize the opportunity, while the air was troubled, to 
reveal their si^cret. At all events it must be done, he said. 
His patience was quite worn out ; he was in danger of being 
compromised in public opinion, by consenting to the mystery 
being kept up so long ; and if she did not at once make up her 
mind to action, he himself must go to Lord Earlsfield. The 
marriage must be declared at once, the letter somewhat petu- 
lantly concluded, or they must definitely make up their mind& 
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to forget that it ever had been, and seek their lives apart for 
the future. 

The peremptory tone of the letter and the threat implied in 
its ending, both alarmed and irritated Dorothy. She knew" 
well how unpropitious a time it was for her to seek to take 
Lord Earlsfield into her confidence. It would be even worse 
if Stephen announced himself to her brother, all unprepared 
for the news, as her husband. But then his suggestion that 
the marriage should be forgotten — did this mean that he 
wished to be free to make love to Cloete Sparshott ? Perhaps 
many her bigamously ? Poor Dorothy, between her fears 
and her love, was on the very horns of a dilemma. Whom 
could she consult ? Where could she seek aid ? Her husband, 
the one man whom she ought to be able to rely upon, was the 
cause of her trouble ; and Dorothy in her haste registered a 
rash vow, that when they were living together as actual man 
and wife Stephen Brancepeth should be' made to pay for the 
vexation he was causing her, and for his want of sympathy in 
her distress. But how was the gulf that lay between her and 
this happy possibility to be bridged over ? That was the ques- 
tion that tormented her now night and day. 

When the three days had expired, Dorothy found an excuse 
for sending Minton into Earlsport, and for making inquiries 
at the bank of Brancepeth Brothers whether Mr. Stephen had 
returned. He was back, and Dorothy determined to waylay 
him on his return from Earlsport as he walked home across 
the Dunes that evening. She must pacify him in the mean- 
time, entreat him to have patience. Above all, he must be 
made to banish entirely from his mind the idea that their 
marriage could ever be set aside as a thing that had never 
been. And she must tell him of her interview with Cloete 
Sparshott ; warn him that the girl knew of their relations ; 
that it was now at her peril as well as his if there was any 
further flirtation between them. He would be angry, no 
doubt ; but then Dorothy felt that she had a right to be angry 
too. After all, she had, she told herself, a double right of 
property in him as her husband, who owed all his good for- 
tune to her and her money. Was it not his independent posi- 
tion — ^the position in which she had placed him-^that had en- 
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abled him to make liis own terms with the old hanker ? From 
what she knew of her father-iD -law's character, she felt cer- 
tain that if Stephen had come back as a humble suppliant for 
his charity and a suitor for pardon, matters would have been 
arranged very differently from what they had turned out. 

As Dorothy prepared to sally forth to intercept her hus- 
band on his homeward walk, her eye fell upon Cloete Spar- 
shott's cloak, which she had forgotten to send back. What an 
excellent disguise 1 was the idea that Struck her. She might 
have to linger about the Dunes, goodness only knew how long, 
before Stephen made his appearance, and here was the very 
garment to mislead any one that might be about. The cloak 
was of a somewhat conspicuous plaid pattern, and was doubt- 
less recognisable by many of the Earlsport people who might 
be taking an evening saunter across the Dunes. It was de- 
cidedly better that any gossip should find its mark in Cloete 
Sparshott, rather than in herself, Dorothy Colpoys. And then 
a brilliant idea struck her — an idea that almost took away her 
breath with a sense of coming triumph. Doubtless Brance- 
peth knew the cloak— knew it, perhaps, only too well ; and in 
the dusk, with her face well concealed in the hood, might he 
not imagine that he was meeting Cloete, and let fall some- 
thing to compromise himself before he discovered his error ? 
What a satisfaction it would be if he should only blunder into 
committing himself in some way before he found out that he 
had met his wife I He would thus be entirely delivered into 
Dorothy's hands, and with a well-affected show of indignation 
and jealousy, she would be able to induce him to do anything 
she wished. Her having had to borrow the cloak seemed to 
her a special providence, which might now solve all her dif- 
ficulties and extricate her from her troubles. Yes, it was a 
happy inspiration to put it on. 

Dorothy paced the skirts of the Dunes backwards and for- 
wards, between the Dunes House and the Earlsport end, until 
both her strength and her patience were wellnigh getting ex- 
hausted, but Mr. Brancepeth came not. Stephen Brancepeth 
had now no great love for the solitude of the house among the 
sandhills, and not unfrequently sought distraction by work- 
ing at his desk long after the bank had dosed. Work was the 
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only diversion of his thoughts from what might have been, 
what was, and what would have to be ; and to work he applied 
himself with an ability and a zeal that quite captivated his 
father's affection. The old banker, who had wrought unre- 
mittingly all his life, who never took a holiday unless he could 
subserve some business end at the same time, grew nervous at 
his son's application, feared that his health might break down, 
and sought excuses for sending him away here or there to 
give him a break in his work. But though Stephen willingly 
discharged such commissions, he was always glad to get back 
to his desk. The hereditary spirit of money-making, which 
had hitherto been latent in him, had now been aroused, and, 
as a i>assion, was the best counter-agent for that other passion 
which would have devoured him in idleness. 

But neither love of woman nor love of money can keep a 
man from wanting his dinner; and Stephen, when he began 
to admit this law of nature, closed his desk and started for 
home. He had not gone far when he perceived Cloete Spar- 
shott returning from a solitary walk upon the Dunes, advanc- 
ing in the direction opposite to his own, but on the other side 
of the road. He had not sought her since the afternoon 
when, carried away by an uncontrollable burst of passion, he 
had taken her in his arms — ^a rashness which he had not 
since ceased to repent and be ashamed of. And now the en- 
counter was awkward. Should he merely content himself 
with lifting his hat and pass by on the other side ? No, that 
would be cowardly. After all, he was her friend, and re- 
solved to be her friend. As soon as all misconception should 
be removed regarding his real position, they could meet, he 
told himself, and enjoy each other's society, without danger 
from censorious tongues, or the yet more deadly risk arising 
from intimate contact. Yes ; when Dorothy assumed her posi- 
tion as mistress of the Dunes House, Cloete should be there 
often. He would be a father to her then, and would get her 
a good husband — a man of wealth and worth, with whom he 
might safely trust her. Animated by these paternal thoughts, 
Stephen Brancepeth crossed the road as Cloete approached, 
and met her full in the face. 

Cloete, too, had recognised him at a distance, and there was 
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a haughty triumphant look in her eyes which seldom found 
expression there, and her head was held high, and her little 
feet smote the pavement with a firm tread. All her love could 
not prevent a feeling of contempt for this man who had sold 
himself — and for what ? She drew a quick mental comparison 
between the rapidly maturing comeliness of Dorothy and her 
own fresh and youthful beauty, and the contrast elated her 
spirits and made her feel mistress of the situation. Tes, let 
him come, let him look with his own eyes, and then strike a 
balance of profit and loss on his choice. She knew his secret, 
and for the first time since the renewal of their acquaintance 
she felt herself the stronger. 

" I hardly know what to say to you, Cloete," said Brance- 
peth humbly enough, ** for my conduct at our last meeting. 
I forgot myself — ^I was carried away beyond my power of re- 
sistance. You — ^you are not offended with me, Cloete ? " in 
very penitential utterance. 

*' Offended with you, Mr. Brancepeth I No, certainly not," 
said the girl lightly. " It seems to be a way with some mar- 
ried men ; at least so your wife explained to me when we talked 
of the matter. If there was any blame, it was all mine; but 
then, you see, I did not know you were married. I know now, 
Mr. Brancepeth." 

*' You know now ! " gasped Stephen, taken quite aback by 
this announcement. Had Dorothy and she then met, and had 
Cloete betrayed him to his wife ? ** You know now I and oh, 
Cloete ! can you bear it ? " 

" Bear it 1 " retorted the girl, with a laugh that rung much 
more of scorn than of anger. " What have I to bear ? Why 
should I not bear it ? It strikes me that I should rather ask 
that question of you." 

Brancepeth was staggered by her words, and still more by 
her manner — ^a manner that he had never seen her show be- 
fore ; and he could scarcely collect himself sufficiently to frame 
an answer. 

*' Now that you know all," he said slowly, " you will under- 
stand my position — ^my reserve— my — ^you will surely be able 
to sympathise with me, Cloete," he pleadingly added, in dole- 
ful tones. 

22 
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" Sympathise with you ! " she cried, in clear, ringing, scorn- 
ful tones. ** Why should you need sympathy ? Because you 
have got a rich wife from the peerage, who is not so old — ^no, 
not so very old ? You should have asked for my congratula- 
tions rather, Mr. Brancepeth." 

'' Don't, Cloete," was all he could say, and that in very piti- 
ful fashion. 

" Well, whether you ask them or not, you have them — my 
warm congratulations and hest wishes for the happiness of 
hoth you and the hon'ble Mrs. Brancepeth. And now, if you 
will kindly allow me to pass, I shall say good-bye." 

"Stay, Cloete," he cried; but the girl stepped aside and 
passed Mm. 

" My name is Miss Sparshott, Mr. Brancepeth, as I trust you 
will recollect for the future. Pray give my humble love to 
your wife," over her shoulder, as she hurried away. 

" D— n it all I " groaned Stephen, as he stood looking after 
her as she quickly vanished round the comer of Earlsfield 
Square, her head held higher than usual, and with almost a 
de^nt swing in her walk. " Who would have thought that 
Cloete had so much temper in her ? So gentle and lovable, 
too, as she usually is. I never saw her so beautiful before as 
when her face just now was lighted up by rage and pride. 
Well, it is no use thinking about it now. My fate is cut and 
dry for me; " and Stephen, with downcast heart and lagging 
steps, went on his homeward way. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

THE TWO VOICES. 

Although Harold Colpoys had professed himself to be 
quite himself again, and had very successfully assumed the 
outward appearance of being well and composed, he had not 
succeeded in deceiving the watchful scrutiny of Peters, who, 
having once got it into his head that his master was "up 
to " something, managed under one pretext or another to keep 
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him under perpetual though unohtrusive ohservation. On 
the same afternoon as that on which Dorothy had gone out to 
look for Brancepeth, Harold ,had announced his intention of 
going out for a stroll in the park, and Peters had at once vol- 
unteered to accompany him. 

" My lord is very anxious ahout you, sir," the man said 
apologetically, ** and gave me strict orders that I was to go 
out with you in case you were taken ill again. Not that 
there is any chance of that, sir, for I never saw you pick up 
so quickly before, and you look fit for anything, Mr. Harold." 

*' So I am, Peters," said Harold, with a hard laugh that 
grated upon the man^s ears. " I never felt better or stronger 
in my life. But I suppose we must humour my father's 
whims. And as he is so anxious, I shall save him any uneasi- 
ness by not going out at all. I think I shall amuse myself in 
the laboratory for an hour or so, Peters." 

To this Peters gladly assented, and Harold went into his 
workroom, where he busied himself for a while with various 
scientific recreations, employing the assistance of Peters to 
hand him whatever he required,— to clean his glasses and re- 
torts, and to manage his spirit-lamp. 

" These smells have made me excessively thirsty," he said, 
at length, looking up from his work and wiping his face with 
his hands. " I wish, Peters, you would go to the butler and 
get me some bottled beer. The fumes of that last acid has got 
into my throat." 

Peters, certain that he would come in for a share of the re- 
freshment, started on his mission with ready alacrity. When 
his back was turned Harold opened a cabinet and took from it 
a small phial, which he uncorked and put by him on the 
table. Peters returned and poured out a glass of beer for his 
master, who drank about half of it and then set it down. 
"The beer doesn't seem so good as usual, — flat, I dare say. 
You may have this, Peters," and he filled his own glass from 
the bottle; " but first of all put out that spirit lamp and screw 
the cover on to it. I shall not want it again just now." 

Peters turned to execute his orders, and while his back was 
towards him Harold quickly caught up the phial from the 
table and poured a portion of the contents into the glass. 
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** Here you are," he said, banding the glass to Peters ; " tell 
me what you think of the beer. It certainly is flat compared 
with the last I had." 

Peters slowly and critically drank off the beer. " It does 
seem queer, sir," he said slowly ; " it tastes like you don't 
know very well what. I dare say the bottle has been corked. 
And yet it must be woundy strong too, sir. Why, I think I 
a'most feel it in my head already." 

Harold made no reply, but busied himself at his table, re- 
corked the phial, and put it carefully back into the cabinet. 
Peters meanwhile began to put away the spirit-lamp, but a 
dazed look came over his face, and he almost reeled as he 
crossed the room to replace the lamp on its usual stand. 
Presently he lurched up against the table, and had to hold 
himself up with both hands. 

" Gently, Peters," said Harold, quietly. " I begin to think 
you must have been right, and that the beer has gone to your 
bead. You must have been drinking in the butler's pantry ; 
all you had here could not have had so much effect upon you 
as this." 

" Mr. Harold," cried the man wildly, ** you hain't hocussed 
me, have you ? There was something in that beer, I'll swear. 
Not a drop have I tasted to-day, except one glass at dinner- 
time. I'm going, I'm fainting, my lord must know — " and 
the faithful servant made an effort to stagger towards the 
beU. 

" Be quiet, you fool ! " said Harold, quickly intercepting 
him ; " do you want to expose your drunkenness to the whole 
house, and get kicked out of it ? Hocuss you, indeed I Oo 
into the other room and lie on the couch there until you get 
sober ; " and taking Peters by the shoulders he impelled the 
reeling man into his sitting-room and pushed him on to the 
couch. Peters collapsed, muttering '* Tell my lord," " up to 
some mischief," " hocussed," and in a few minutes fell asleep. 

Harold stood over him for a little, watching his face and 
listening to his heavy breathing. He took his hand and felt 
his pulse and shook him by the shoulders, but Peters showed 
no signs of consciousness ; and his hand, when EEarold dropped 
it, fell helplessly down by the side of the couch. 
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" Now," said Harold, drawing a heavy breath, " he is dis- 
posed of for five or six hours at least. He will waken with a 
bad headache, but not otherwise worse, and I am free — yes, 
free to punish — ^to avenge myself. Yes, I shall punish her — 
her and him." 

As he stood there looking down upon the sleeping man, all 
the severe mental restraint which he had imposed upon him- 
self for days past was thrown aside, and the one idea which 
had kept possession of his mind, although so carefully con- 
cealed, surged up into his brain with all the force of a flood 
that has been dammed back, and having burst its barriers, 
sweeps everything else before it with ungovernable fury. His 
face changed to a dull clayey-red colour, his eyes seemed to 
contract, and to glisten with the malevolent brightness of a 
snake's ; he shivered, and his hands twitched as if he were 
about to fall into convulsions. 

" Yes," he muttered ; ** if she will not be mine, she will not 
be his, nor any one's. She has deceived me, ruined me. She 
has bewitched me — ^yes, she is a witch, a foul sorceress, for all 
her fair face. *Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.' No, I 
shall not ; she shall do no more harm — no more to me, to any 
one. Yes, I am right ; she is a witch. I am doing God's 
work to slay her. 'Tis the Bible says so." 

A look of fanaticism intensified but lightened up the fury 
on his countenance as he turned his eyes upward as if seeking 
divine sanction for the deed he was meditating. 

" I see it all I " he cried. " I am appointed to this work ; I 
am the instrument of judgment to crush this lamia, this 
beautiful serpent that deceives men; I see her now as she is. 
Her beauty cannot hide the scales and the writhing folds from 
my eyes. J love her I— no, I hate her, hate her, hate her." 

He ground his teeth and clenched his hands, while his 
whole body trembled with fury. No one who knew only the 
quiet and refined appearance of Harold Colpoys would have 
recognised him in that madman, whose wild eyes, clenched 
hands, and quivering frame denoted that he was under the 
power of some overmastering passion. But it was only for a 
minute that he stood thus. With a supreme efiFort he mas- 
tered himself, stretched his limbs, and drew himself up to his 
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full height, and endeavoured to compose his face to its usual 
quiet expression. 

" Be cautious 1 " he muttered, as if he were a duality in 
which the wiser and more prudent memher had to direct and 
guide the less capable one. " You may spoil all if you are not 
careful. Go into your dressing-room and bathe your head 
with eau-de-Cologne. It will firm and freshen you for the 
work.'* 

He did so. He washed his face, bathed his temples, and 
carefully adjusted his toilet, gaining by the operation a false 
appearance of composure that must have deceived any one 
unacquainted with his mental peculiarities. 

"Your revolver now," was the next direction; "it is all 
ready charged there in that drawer, and here is the key." 

The weapon was taken out, carefully examined, and placed 
in his breast-pocket, over which he buttoned his coat. 

"Now, then, we are ready. Your hat? — ^yes. J would 
lock that door and make all safe — not that there is much 
necessity for it. That drugged idiot there— that meddlesome 
madman — will sleep sound enough until you have done your 
work and returned. Yes, that is right— turn the key and put 
it in your pocket; you will require it to let you in." 

"Take the private stair through the conservatory. Not 
that any one is likely to be about in the hall ; but it is well to 
be safe. There I so far well, and now we are clear." 

" Are there two of us ? " said Harold, pausing and looking 
wildly about him, as he left the house and found himself alone 
in a dark walk of tall old laurels. " Who is this prompting 
and urging me on ? Is it the devil ? No, my object is right. 
It cannot be; it is my angel — my guardian angel — that is lead- 
ing me to do a good work — yes, a good and noble work." 

" Be calm, be calm I " suggested the monitor. " If you 
allow yourself to get excited you will lose all." 

And Harold with a great effort forced his composure, and 
coolly concentrated his mind on the object he had in view, as 
he walked at a brisk pace through the Park in the direction 
of Earlsport. He called at the Museum and asked for Miss 
Sparshott. She was out, the servant informed him — had gone 
for a long walk on the Dunes. Did the girl know by which 
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way slie would return ? Yes; she had gone by the highroad, 
and was coming home by the harbour — for she had said that 
she was going into a shop in the lower town to buy wools. If 
he went by the harbour road to the Dimes he would doubtless 
meet her. 

And so Harold descended into the lower town, looking into 
the windows of every shop where wools were likely to be re- 
tailed without discovering the object of his search, and found 
himself as dusk was settling down upon the open Dunes. 

Brancepeth was not misled by the sight of Cloete Spar- 
shott's cloak in the gathering dusk as he encountered Dorothy 
on his way home. He easily recognised his wife, and guessed 
where she had got the garment, divining also somewhat of the 
motive she had had for putting it on. He made up his mind 
for a mauvais quart d'heure, and felt not a little combative in 
consequence, although he greeted her affectionately, and kissed 
her with some warmth as they met. 

" So you have come at last," were her first words. " Why 
have you avoided me ? " 

" Avoided you, Dorothy ? What nonsense 1 I had to go 
to town on business. But really I think that while things 
are in this state of suspense, we should not see each other too 
often. Have you spoken to Lord Earlsfield yet ? " 

"No." 

" No I And may I ask when you intend to do it, or if you 
mean to do it at all ? I shall stand this silence no longer, 
Dorothy. You have broken all your promises about this mat- 
ter, and now, for my own sake, I shall write to Lord Earlsfield 
at once and tell him all. As you have been informing other 
people of our marriage, I think it due to ourselves as well as 
to Lord Earlsfield that he should not hear of the matter at 
second-hand." 

It was a bad card that Stephen had played, and Dorothy 
did not lose the chance of taking a trick. 

" So you have been with Miss Sparshott again. You need 
not deny it ; your words prove it," as Stephen attempted to 
interject something. " And this after all your promises to the 
contrary, and hers too. I can easily understand why you 
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would like to regard our marriage as if it had never been— to 
blot it entirely out of your memory." 

" It is like it," quoth Stephen, grimly, " after pressing you 
weekly — ^almost daily — for months past to allow our mar- 
riage to be announced to the world." 

**It is aU very well to say so," pursued Dorothy; "but you 
know well what weighty reasons exist for my waiting until 
the moment is ripe for telling Earlsfiield. Tou know all my 
troubles and my dificulties, and you take advantage of them 
— to— to persecute me thus." 

"Persecute you, Dora I How have I persecuted you ? It 
has been my forbearance — ^my culpable forbearance I should 
say— that has allowed you to keep both yourself and me so 
long in this false and painful position." 

" But that was no reason why you should engage in an in- 
trigue with that girl." 

"Intrigue! Girll I will not pretend not to know what 
you mean. But I positively deny that I have been guilty of 
any intrigue with Miss Sparshott. I have seen her, I have 
spoken to her with all the warmth that could scarcely help 
springing from our old friendship. I will even admit, as my 
honour demands, that I may have been carried away for a 
moment by tbe force of old associations. But I have engaged 
in no intrigue, and I have never for an instant been disloyal 
to you either in thought or word. But if I had, Dora, don't 
you think that the blame should rather rest with you than 
me ? Come to my home — ^to your home — ^and be my wife in 
the eyes of all the world. Then all grounds or pretexts for 
jealousy will disappear at once." 

" Oh, Stephen, would that it could be so ! " cried Dorothy, 
softened, as she placed her hand upon his arm, and looked up 
through the gloom into his face. " But I have sad forebod- 
ings that something will come between us." 

" Nothing shall," said Stephen, kissing her tenderly. " As 
for Cloete Sparshott, you may make your mind easy," he 
added with some feeling of ill-concealed bitterness. " I met 
her to-night as I was leaving the bank, and she cut me with 
the most lofty contempt and scorn— the result of her knowing 
that I was married." 
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" Thank God 1 " said Dorothy, ferventfy^ 

" Umph ! So you need give yourself no'^urther worry on 
that score," returned Stephen, drily; "and as\for Lord Earls- 
field, it is not now a matter of the first conseduence whether 
he is pleased or angry. We can do very well without your 
money, and if he chooses to claim it, you will give it up with- 
out any hother. Now, Dora, let us put an ehd to this. Let 
me write to Lord Earlsfield, or send my father as amhassador. 
He is an excellent man of husiness, and so proud of his 
daughter-in-law, that he will fight his best for us." 

"I don*t know," said Dorothy. "I am so afraid. I have 
felt for some time past that something is going to happen to 
me." 

" Something is going to happen to you. You are going to 
leave the Court without delay, and to come to your own house 
and jour own husband. Surely you can never doubt that 
that is the course which is best for both of us. All your 
jealous misgivings will be removed then, and we shall settle 
down quietly to live our future life. Let us solve the difficulty 
at once, Dora. Come home with me this night, just now, to 
the Dunes House, and we shall both write to Lord Earlsfield 
and tell him all — and we shall not trouble ourselves however 
he may take it. If there is disappointment, we shall bear it 
better both together." 

Brancepeth spoke warmly, and took Dorothy in his arms 
as he pressed the suggestion upon her. But hers was a nature 
that shrunk from decided action when suddenly called upon to 
face it. She could plan, project, and plot, but when she had 
to carry out her schemes she generally shrank from executing 
them. This was especially the case when a proposal was sud- 
denly made to her ; she trembled at the temptation Brance- 
peth held out to her, and was filled with fear at the daring 
step which it involved. 

" I should so much like," she hesitated ; " it would be such 
a relief not to have to face Earlsfield when he is told — to be 
away from the Court out of hearing of all the scoldings and 
reproaches. But, but ^" 

*' Never mind *buts,'" said Brancepeth, "there must be 
many ' buts ' however the business is managed. This, how- 
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ever, is the best and most summary way of solving the diffi- 
culty. Lord Earlsfield shall know all by to-morrow morning, 
and we can patiently wait the result together. Come with me 
now, Dora." 

But Dorothy's indecision increased rather than lessened as 
the open rebelliousness of such a course, the overt defiance of 
her elder brother's authority, rose before her. " No, no, not at 
once, Stephen, not at once. I must have time, I must think. 
I could not go with you to-night, though it would be so de- 
lightful. But I think I shall ooi^e. We shall do as you say. 
Give me until to-morrow evening to think it over and make 
my arrangements, and t shall come to you. And you will love 
me, Stephen ? Tou will not give me cause to fear that your 
love is straying from me ?" 

" Never, my darling," said Stephen, kissing her fondly ; " it 
shall be the study of my life to secure your happiness. What- 
ever comes, we shall be happy in ourselves, and let the world 
slide." 

" To-morrow night," said Dorothy, as he kissed away her 
tears for adieu. '*I am fearful, but oh, so happy 1 so happy, 
that something is sure to occur to spoil all." 

" Keep up your heart, my love," said Brancepeth; " think 
how near you are to the end of your troubles. By to-morrow 
night you will feel that all has been got over." 

As they parted, and Stephen wfdked slowly through the 
Dunes in tibe direction of his house, it was with a lighter heart 
than he had felt for some time back. To-morrow night would 
end all the suspense, all the worry that he had been going 
through since he had returned to Earlsport. It was a happy 
inspiration this to take Dorothy home at once, and then let 
Earlscourt take what course might seem fit. He would send 
his father as ambassador to my lord. If the matter could 
be arranged on a friendly footing so much the better. If 
Dorothy could retain her money, better still ; but they could 
do well without it in any event. He rather feared the talk of 
the town. It would supply Earlsport with full nine days' 
gossip ; but that was inevitable sooner or later. And Cloete 
Spar^ott ? He was angry with her. In her jealous wrath 
she had spoken scornfully of Dorothy, and had treated Brance- 
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peth himself with something like contempt That was well, 
too — well that there should he a coldness, even a quarrel, be- 
tween them. It would save all cause of misunderstanding 
with Dorothy. And Cloete, too, should have her punishment. 
She should witness the idyllic domestic happiness that reigned 
at the Dunes House, and seeing Brancepeth's devotion as a 
husband, should learn to realise how much she had lost. But 
he would be kind to the girl all the same, as he b^gan to reflect 
whether the blame, if any, was not more his than hers. He 
would still help her father in his difficulties ; and — yes, he 
would make Dorothy ask Cloete to the Dunes House, and 
between them they would look out for a suitable husband for 
her. 

Full of these benevolent thoughts, Brancepeth was turning 
in at his gate when the faint soiind of a shot came across the 
Dunes, raising dull echoes among the hollows of the dark 
sand-hills. He paused and listened. 

" Some of those fools of volunteers firing off their rifles on 
their way home from the range, I suppose. They will shoot 
somebody one of these days. Tet it did not sound like a rifle- 
shot either." 

And dismissing the subject, he went in to dine and dream 
of the new life upon which he was about to enter, when he 
should bring home Dorothy for good on the following evening. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

DOIfcOTHy. 

Next morning Dorothy did not appear at breakfast, and 
Mrs. Firebrace sent for Minton, her maid ; but that personage 
simply returned for answer that her mistress was not coming 
down. Minton knew that her mistress had gone to meet 
Brancepeth, and had sat up all night for her ; and now, when 
she had not appeared even with morning, the woman thought 
it best to conceal her absence and bold her tongue, although 
she was beginning to feel very anxious. She would wait un- 
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til breakfast was over, and if there was no sign of Dorothy, 
she would slip off to the Dunes House and learn what had oc- 
curred. 

Meanwhile up-stairs Harold had spent the most of the night 
sitting by Peters^s couch, waiting for his awakening. A great 
feeling of calm had fallen over the young man — ^a calm tem- 
pered with a deep sense of melancholy. He had fulfilled his 
mission. Now that the work was done he could feel sorry 
that he had to do it, but no idea of remorse entered his mind. 
He had done an act of justice ; heaven had directed him to it ; 
he must not dispute the message that was put into his heart 
** I suppose these fools, who know nothing, would call it mur- 
der," he muttered to himself. " But who is there to know 
that I did it ? I must keep perfectly calm and quiet — ^all de- 
pends upon that." So he sat by Peters^s side, until late next 
morning the man began to toss about, stretch himself, and 
otherwise show signs of returning consciousness. At length 
he opened his eyes, raised himself on his elbow, and looked 
about him wjth a dazed, vacant stare, taking in slowly, and bit 
by bit, the circumstances of the situation. 

**So, Peters," said Harold, "you are awake at last. I 
couldn't think what had come over you. What had you 
taken ? You collapsed all at once. It could not have been the 
beer, for I had some of it as well as you." 

** Mr. Harold," said Peters, " I— I don't know ; it seems to 
me as if I had forgotten everything. I was with you in the 
study, and I drank some beer — ^and after that I remember 
nothing more." 

" There is nothing more to remember," said Harold, care- 
lessly. " I put you on to the couch, and have watched you 
ever since. If you had not come round speedily I should have 
sent for a doctor." 

" Mr. Harold," said the man, rising and looking searching- 
ly into his master's face, " you didn't try any tricks with your 
chemicals, did you ? You didn't hocuss me, you know ? " 

" Hocuss you, you fool ! " said Harold, angrily, but not 
meeting the man's firm eye. " Why on earth should I hocuss 
you, as you call it ? I have only been too anxious about you : 
never went to bed myself." 
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"It is queer," said Peters, reflectively, looking all round 
about him. " I was never taken that way before." 

" And I hope you won't be again," retorted Harold. " Now 
go and fetch me breakfast, and get some yourself ; and take 
a little brandy-and-water. Tour senses seem to want waken- 
ing up." 

" I was hocussed," muttered Peters to himself, as he left 
the room with rather unsteady steps. "And he has been 
outside. Them boots show mud that he could not have 
got in his rooms. I wonder what he has been up to ? But 
if I hear nothing Til say nothing ; for least said is soonest 
mended." 

Down-stairs breakfast was drawing to a close dully enough, 
when Mrs. Firebrace suddenly uttered a little exclamation 
which aroused Lord Earlsfleld from his reverie, and made 
him demand irritably what was the matter. 

" Some one on horseback," she answered, " galloping up. 
I wonder what is the matter ? It is — ^I think — ^yes, it is Mr. 
Horsely." 

"Mr. Horsely," said my lord, going to the window, " what 
business can Mr. Horsely have with me ? " But before he 
could say anything further, his speculations were cut short 
by a loud ring at the door-bell. Lord Earlsfleld went out into 
the hall, a sense of uneasiness, a feeling that something un- 
usual had happened, quickening his movements. He found 
Squire Ned standing on the doorstep with his horse's bridle 
in his hand. 

** My lord, I have bad news for you," said Ned, in abrupt 
but kindly tones. " I regret that it should have fallen to me 
to be the bearer. Your sister. Miss Dorothy Colpoys " 

What, had Dorothy too eloped ? was the flrst idea that 
flashed across Lord Earlsfield's mind. He was surely getting 
elopement on the brain. He had always feared Dorothy 
would make a fool of herself in this fashion. 

" What, is she gone ? " he cried. 

" Yes, my lord, I fear she is gone," said Ned, bowing his 
head, but unable to conceal a look of surprise at Lord Earsl- 
field's remark. 

"Damn her!" cried Lord Earlsfleld, losing all con- 
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trol, "then let her go. But not one sixpence of her aunfs 
money shall she have — ^not one sixpence ! Who is the 
fellow ? " 

" I am afraid there is a mistake, my lord," said Ned, sadly. 
" Miss Colpoys will never require money again. I am afraid 
something has happened to her — something very serious. In 
fact, she is dead, my lord." 

** Dead I " ejaculated Lord Earlsfield, in an angry tone. 
** How could she be dead ? Where is she ? Speak out what 
you mean, Mr. Horsely." 

" Miss Colpoys has met her death, my lord," said Ned, with 
more patience than he could have been expected to show. 
" By accident, I do trust, but that remains to be seen. Her 
body is lying in a bush of grass outside the Park wicket on 
the verge of the Dunes. I came upon it in my morning ride. 
I called your keeper and left him in charge while I came to 
tell you, and now I must gallop off for the police and the 
coroner ; " and next minute Ned was in the saddle and dash- 
ing down the avenue at breakneck speed. 

Dorothy dead ! The police and the coronei* I Another 
fresh calamity to be grappled with. She must have met with 
an accident. 

Dead ! Poor Dorothy I Lord Earlsfield^s mind went back 
with a flash of tender recollection to the young girl who had 
been the brightest and most loving of them all in days when 
he himself was young and unfossilised, and before Lady 
Anna Pye's money had made her a care upon his mind. Poor 
Dorothy 1 But time could not be lost. Something must be 
done. 

Turning to the servants who were already crowding, ter- 
pornstricken, about the hall, he ordered the men to follow him 
through the Park, and with hasty steps took the road to the 
wicket opening out to the Dunes. 

Thereby, in a little hollow half-hidden by a bush of gorse, 
lay the body of Dorothy Colpoys, still wearing the too con- 
spicuous macintosh. A policeman had already arrived, and 
Tras kneeling by the body before Lord Earlsfield and his party 
caT£e up. 

"Is she dead ?" was all the brothercould say; but the stiff- 
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ened body and set rigid face, with an expression of pained 
contortion stamped on it, made the question superfluous. 
" Dead I Dorothy dead ! " was all that he could utter. 

*' Quite dead, my lord," answered the policeman ; ** she has 
been dead for a good many hours in my opinion. Shot 
through the heart, I think, my lord." 

" Shot I " exclaimed Lord Earlsfield. " Good God I it must 
have been murder." 

" Looks imcommon like it, my lord," answered the man ; 
'^ now you chaps keep back and don^t disturb the ground until 
we have examined it. My lord may come up." 

Lord Earlsfield knelt down by the body, and the policeman 
pointed out the fatal wound, and the sand and bushes stained 
by the life-blood. It seemed like a dream, of which he could 
hardly realise the reality. Dorothy dead I murdered I Who 
could have done it ? 

** What could have been the object," he asked the police- 
man — " robbery ? " 

"Don^t think so, my lord, no signs of that ; but we shall 
see when the inspector and the coroner come, and here they 
are," as the sound of a hurried tramp of horses^ feet came 
along the Earlsport road, and presently the superintendent of 
police and the coroner, led by Ned Horsely, appeared on the 
scene. 

With silent salutations to Lord Earlsfield, the two func- 
tionaries prepared to examine the body and its surroundings, 
conversing together in low tones, while they took notes of 
liieir observations, the little crowd around looking on with 
painful attention. After a whispered colloquy with the super- 
intendent the coroner spoke. 

"You will doubtless wish the body to be taken to the 
Court, my lord. There will, of course, have to be an inquest 
as soon as the superintendent has made his investigations. 
And your lordship may depend on everjrthing being done to 
bring this crime to light." 

" You believe it to be murder, then ? " said Lord Earlsfield. 

'* I ought not to say so, my lord, as I shall have to decide 
judicially whether or not it has been so." 

^ I have no hesitation," said the superintendent, '^ in declar- 
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ing that murder has heen committed. No other explanation 
is possible." 

" You will do your best to probe this matter to the bottom," 
said his lordship. *' Spare no expense ; I will give a thousand 
pounds, more, if necessary, to have justice done." 

" All shall be done, my lord, that we can do," said the 
superintendent. "Your lordship knows of no enemy Miss 
Colpoys had, or of any circumstance that would give us a 
clue ? " 

" I know of no enemy, — I can conceive of no motive." 

" Well, we shall do what we can in our own way, and 1 
shall call on your lordship later and trouble you for any in- 
formation that I may think likely to be of assistance." 

" I shall be at your service, sir," said Lord Earlsfield, bow- 
ing, and signing to his men to lift the body and place it upon 
a stretcher that had been hurriedly procured. 

Slowly the sad procession moved through the Park along 
the walk that Dorothy had so often trodden in her stolen 
meetings with her husband. Lord Earlsfield walked by the 
head — ^his mind perplexed and bewildered by the mystery, 
and not a little touched with grief. He had come into Lady 
Anna's fortune, but what good was it to him now with all 
his plans ruined ? And what might not come out of this ? 
There might be some scandal behind the crime. And the 
police and the coroner and the newspapers ? Who knew 
what trouble might not be in store for him, he impatiently 
thought. 

Harold was standing dreamily looking out of his window 
as the mournful party came out from the laurel bushes. As 
he saw the stretcher and its burden he gave a great cry and 
trembled all over. 

"Not here I not here I " he shrieked to Peters, who was 
instantly by his side. " Tell them they must not bring her 
here I Take her home — ^home to the Museum. Tell them, I 
say, quick," he cried, wildly. 

" Come now, Mr. Harold," said Peters, "don't agitate your- 
self. It is your poor aunt. Miss Dorothy, who has been found 
dead on the Dune&— shot, they say. I was just going to break 
the news to you," 
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"Liar!" exclaimed Harold, throwing himself furiously 
upon Peters. ** It's a lie— a lie, I say. It is not my aunt ; it 
is Cloete Sparshott. I know, I shot her. They shall not 
hring her here. I won't have it. Let me go, I tell you." 

Peters struggled with the young man, whose suppressed 
mania had now burst forth in all the fury of dangerous mad- 
ness. He endeavoured to force him into the inner room, but 
Harold, with all the strength of delirium, seized him by the 
throat, and dashing his head against the wall, hurled him 
into a corner of the room, where he lay stunned and mo- 
tionless. 

Rushing into the corridor, Harold quickly dashed down the 
staircase and encountered the bearers as they were entering. 
" Why do you bring her here," he shouted hoarsely, as he 
waved them back. '* This is no place for her. Take her home 
—home, I say, quickly." 

Lord Earlsfield, who had been holding the head of the 
body, handed it in alarm to the person who was next him, 
and would have gone to his son, but by the change, the hand- 
kerchief which had been thrown over Dorothy's face was dis- 
placed, and Harold's frantic gaze became fixed upon the dead 
face of his aunt. 

** The cloak I " he shrieked, and throwing up his arms, fell 
npon the floor in convulsions. 

"The shock has been too much for him," said his father ; 
"carry him up-stairs to his own room. Where can Peters 
be ? He ought not to have allowed him to come down. And 
some of you saddle a horse and ride quickly for a doctor." 

They carried Harold up to his room and laid him on a 
couch, and to their surprise found Peters lying insensible in 
a corner. He was raised up, and his face bathed with water, 
and some brandy x)oured down his throat, when he began 
slowly to come to himself, and to look wildly round him. As 
his eyes fell upon Harold, who was lying motionless, except 
for an occasional convulsive twitch of his limbs, Pete^ roused 
himself by a great effort, and ordered them all out of the 
room. 

" I know what to do here," he said, paying no heed to re- 
quests for an explanation ; " tell my lord that I shall attend to 
23 
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Mr. Harold, and come and see him when I can leave him. 
And now clear out of this, one and all of you." 

The day was one of sad trials to Lord Earlsfield. One 
calamity after another seemed to he contending together 
which should first assail him. Scarcely had he finished giv- 
ing the necessary directions ahout the hody, and preparations 
for the inquest, when Mr. Mold, of Fossehraye & Mold, was 
announced ; and when Lord Earlsfield sharply refused to he 
trouhled with bim at such a juncture, Mr. Mold sent in a pen- 
cil note intimating that he had called with important infor- 
mation relating to Miss Colpoys. When he was at length ad- 
mitted, Mr. Mold had still another shock to administer to his 
lordship. He had to inform him of a fact of which he, Mr. 
Mold, presumed his lordship still remained in ignorance— if 
he was wrong, then he humbly apologised for intruding upon 
his lordship^s grief ; but was Lord Earlsfield aware that the 
Honourable Miss Colpoys had been privately married to Mr. 
Stephen Brancepeth ? 

" What do you say ? '* asked Lord Earlsfield, fixing a stony 
stare upon the lawyer, who rolled his eyes until they became 
as visionless as those of a statue. 

"Married, I assure you, my lord. Privately married in 
France more than a year ago. The papers are dex)osited in 
our office with my partner, who is Mr. Stephen Brancepeth's 
adviser. He is from home, and I have taken the responsibility 
upon myself of communicating with your lordship in the in- 
terests of justice and the honour of your lordship's family." 

" Married I " cried Lord Earlsfield, starting to his feet 
"Then that — that explains much. Privately married, and his 
name has been connected with some girl in Earlsport. Mr. 
Mold, that man is the murderer ! Where is he ? " 

" I believe Mr. Brancepeth has gone out to sea to fish this 
morning. I should not be surprised though he never returned 
of his own free will." 

" Mr. Mold, I am much obliged to you for your informa- 
tion. We must act at once. Will you at once see the police, 
and tell them what you have told me, and get them to take 
steps to have this man instantly apprehended ? " 

But Mr. Mold had objections to acting personally in the 
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matter. His firm were Mr. Brancepeth's lawyers, and though 
sympathy for his lordship had impelled him to disclose what 
he knew, it would not be proper that he should in any way 
appear in the matter. The best course Lord Earlsfield could 
adopt would be to wiite at once to the police authorities and 
inform them of what he had heard — without mentioning the 
source of his information — and suggest that a watch should 
be kept upon Mr. Brancepeth until his innocence was made 
out. 

Mr. Mold took his departure, and Lord Earlsfield did as he 
had recommended. This new development had come oppor- 
tunely to rouse him from the gloomy depression into which 
his sister's mysterious death had at first cast him. Here was 
a clear case for meting out punishment of the^most condign 
character, and he would see that the law was carried out in its 
most rigorous penalties. The vile insolence of this man, — the 
son of a citizen of Earlsport, — to marry his, Lord Earlsfield's, 
sister, and for her money — ^that money which justly belonged 
to him, and which he had so jealously safeguarded, and then 
to murder her I Doubtless when he saw that he could not get 
her fortune into his own hands. It was all quite evident to 
Lord Earlsfield, and he would at once set about and vindicate 
his sister's memory, by showing the unprincipled intrigue into 
which she had been inveigled, and the penalty she had paid 
for her folly. Brancepeth, of cou|«e, must be hanged. No 
judge or jury would ever let off such a villain, and Dorothy's 
money would of cotirse be saved. He must see his lawyers at 
once — ^not Fossebraye, who had betrayed him by accepting 
Brancepeth's secret, and concealing it from him. No; he 
would telegraph at once to his London solicitor to come down 
by the first train. 

As he rang for a servant to take the telegram to Earlsport, 
he bethought himself to inquire whether Harold had recov- 
ered from his shock, and ordered Peters to be sent to him. 
" It was very inconsiderate of Peters to allow him to get down- 
stairs at that moment,'^ he muttered, angrily; he knows how 
excitable he is, and what harm such a spectacle might do 
him." 

Peters appeared, his face cut and swollen, and with an air 
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of depression that checked the rebuke Lord Earlsfield was pre- 
pared to administer to him for his negligence. 

**It is a bad business this, my lord, a terrible business," 
said he, shaking his head; ''he has been the death of Miss 
Dorothy." 

**The death of Miss Dorothy ! "What do you mean ? Miss 
Dorothy's death is all but explained, and her murderer prob- 
ably apprehended by this time." 

" He done it, my lord," said Peters, sadly. '* I knew he 
had some mischief on his mind all along. He hocussed me 
last night and slipped out of doors, and this morning there is 
one barrel of his revolver empty. You will find the missing 
bullet in Miss Dorothy, my lord." 

" You must be mad, man, or have been drinking," said my 
lord, fixing a stern look of amazement upon Peters's face. 
" You are not speaking of Mr. Harold ? " 

** He did it, my lord. He stole out last night after he 
hocussed me, and shot her." 

"Shot his aunt! Why, he was deeply attached to her, — 
devotedly attached to her. You are mad, Peters." 

" It was all that damned cloak that did it," groaned the 
man, '' he took her for Miss Sparshott. He has hated her for 
some time. He as good as confessed all this morning, my 
lord." 

Lord Earlsfield stood speechless, looking fixedly at Peters for 
some minutes, and then fell a lifeless mass upon the floor. The 
doctor, who had been sent for, had just then arrived, and kneel- 
ing down beside him, endeavoured to arouse him to conscious- 
ness. Stimulants and restoratives were vigorously applied, 
and Lord Earlsfield at last opened his eyes, and gazed listlessly 
round about him. His lips were seen to move in a fruitless 
attempt to give expre^ion to some words, but nothing articu- 
late came. With his left hand he endeavoured to imitate the 
act of writing; and he endeavoured to scrawl some letters on 
a piece of paper which was held to his hand. With painful 
effort he traced some shaky characters which the doctor 
handed to Mrs. Firebrace. 

" It seems," she said, as she studied the scrawl through her 
spectacleSy "something like 'George' and 'Mary.' He can- 
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not wish George Colpoys and his wife brought here ! The 
shock must have destroyed his reason." 

In reply Lord Earlsfield glared angrily at her from under 
his shaggy eyebrows. 

"Do you wish, my lord, to have the Honourable Mr. Col- 
poys and his wife telegraphed for immediately ? " said the 
doctor, and a feeble inclination of the head gave an affirma- 
tive response. 

"It is apoplexy, and I doubt the result may be serious," 
whispered the doctor to Mrs. Firebrace ; " you had better tele- 
graph immediately." 

Mrs. Firebrace left the room to do so with a glance at her 
prostrate brother that had quite as much of scorn as sympathy 
in its composition. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

TWO TEARS AFTER. 

We drop the curtain over the tragedy of death, disaster, 
and disgrace that has fallen upon Earlscourt, and only raise 
it again to afford a less melancholy glimpse of some person- 
ages who have lived and moved in the foregoing pages. 

It is late in a summer evening, and a fresh breeze from the 
German ocean comes sweeping over the Dunes, bringing its 
usual pleasant salty coolness into the old summer-house, where 
certain love-passages between George Colpoys and Mary Donne 
are recorded as having taken place, and round which the pi- 
geons fluttered as in days of yore. Thither had strolled Lord 
Earlsfleld and the member for the Borough of Earlsport to 
smoke their after-dinner cigars, and discuss events that had 
taken place since their last meeting. 

" And so you topped the poll by a thundering majority," 
Lord Earlsfleld was saying. "A good three hundred more 
than the highest vote I ever had. Well, I am glad the Solicit- 
or-General was beaten. The brute made himself very un- 
pleasant at his first election, when he came here at the time 
I went to the Canals and Docks Department,— growled that 
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we did not support him, but how could I when we were all in 
such a mess at the time ? ^' 

" Well, I believe I have you to thank for it," said the mem- 
ber. '*If the Earlscourt influence had been thrown on the 
other side I would not have had much to show." 

" No, perhaps not," mused Lord Earlsfleld ; ** but it was 
Mary's idea more than mine. We were at Pisa when your 
address came out, and Mary said, * You must tell them you 
cannot oppose Mr. Brancepeth as a candidate connected with 
the family, and that while you remain neutral your sympa- 
thies are with him.' So I wrote Fossebraye, and he did the 
rest, — put the screw I fancy pretty tightly upon our people." 

"Well, I wouldn't swear he didn't," laughed Brancepeth. 

" The * Mercury ' haJi a good deal to say about imdue influ- 
ence, and they even threatened a petition. Sometimes I al- 
most wished they had brought up one, for I have not a keen 
taste for legislation." 

"Beastliest nuisance imaginable," put in the member of 
the Upper House. " Why fellows are fools enough to do it is 
what I could never understand. Poor Eka*lsfleld had the idea 
that a Colpoys ought to sit for the borough; and so, as the 
victim most ready to hand, I was sacrificed." 

" Well, in my case," returned Brancepeth, " it was more to 
please my father than my own ambition that I stood at all. 
He had quite set his heart upon seeing me in Parliament, and 
gave me no peace until I consented to come forward. He is 
ageing now and failing a good deal, and one must humour 
hhn." 

" Sharp enough at business yet, I bet," put in Lord Earls- 
field. 

" Gad I he was the tightest hand I ever tried with a bill in 
my hard-up days. And yet I am the last man in the world 
who ought to say that, when I recollect how generously both 
you and he behaved about poor Dora's money." 

" Poor Dora 1 " said Brancepeth, with a sigh, as a shade of 
sadness came over his face. " Of course we could have done 
nothing else. The money was not ours, and we had not a 
shade of claim to it either in law or in justice." 

"I don't know," said Greorge. "At all events you might 
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have bothered and given us trouble about it, which would 
have embittered Earlsfield's last days. It quite revived him 
for a time when he heard that you withdrew all claim to 
Dorothy's fortune. The world kept hold of him to the last, 
and the very day before he had his last stroke, he was plan- 
ning the purchase of that outlying corner of the Elsedale 
property with it, and entailing it on the title." 

** You disposed of it in a more generous manner." 

" "Well, yes, I could not think of taking the .money. Mary 
said always it had been the cause of Dora^s death, and would 
bring ill luck to us or our children. And there was Jim al- 
ways on the rocks, and with a growing family too ; so it was 
just the thing to set him on his legs. So we made over the 
money to him, and settled him in your old quarters, the Dunes 
House, and put him in charge of the estates while we were 
abroad." 

"And you couldn't have a better manager than Colonel 
Colpoys. He'll double your rental if he goes on as he has 
begun." 

** I believe the credit is due more to Mrs. Jim than to him. 
She rides him with a curb now, I can tell you. Since they 
got the money she has put such a screw upon him that he 
daren't for his soul back a horse even for a fiver; and Mrs. 
Jim would as soon allow him to handle a dynamite bomb as a 
card. A wonderful woman she is. Never knew one who 
could make up so good a book upon the Derby." 

" She coines out strong from a theological point of view," 
laughed Brancepeth; "she has been scenting unsound doc- 
trine in all the pulpits in Earlsport. She assailed my father- 
in-law. Dr. Sparshott, for habitual non-attendance at church, 
and was, I am shocked to say, repelled with very violent if 
not profane language." 

" Just like the old chap 1 How is he getting along ? " 

" Well, he is in very hot water just now. A deputation of 
the trustees came to him and proposed that he should retire 
upon half-salary. The doctor was sorting fossils at the time, 
and I am told that they were speedily converted into missiles, 
and that the deputation had to run for it all the way down 
the staircase, the stones flying about their heads." 
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*^Good old chap!" munume d Geofge, aolUy. '^I liaTe 
been pe y p c red bj the beggais myself upon the hafltings.'* 

*^ And so I suppose jou will settle down here for good ? " 
asked BranoepeUu 

^ Well, I suppose we shall hare to go to town for the sea- 
son« I most show mj wife as Ladj Karisfield, and Mary is 
fussing about my attending the House. An awfol bore, bat I 
sappose she will have her way. It is all so new to yon yet, 
that I suppose you don^ realise the small modicum of 
personal freedom that is allowed to married men in the pres- 
ent age. By the way, your marriage came off mnch more 
quickly than we had expected. Mr. Fossebraye wrote to 
Mary when we were in Italy that the lady was as obdurate as 
nails, and that you seemed to be on the yerge of suicide. '^ 

'^ Not quite so bad as that," laughed Brancepeth, ^ but I ad- 
mit there were difficulties. I think my Either more than my- 
self deserves credit for arranging matters. He went to Cloete 
and talked to her. What arguments he used I never inquired, 
bat the result was that I was allowed to plead my own cause, 
and the rest came naturally enough." 

** Of course it would," said Gteorge; "and I am glad of it" 

** It is very kind of you, Lord Earlsfield, to say so," said 
Brancepeth, gratefully; "many men would have been less 
tolerant in your position." 

"No, no," said my lord; "no one should be married to 
dead clay. Poor Dora ! If she had lived I am sure you would 
have made her happy. And I don't wonder that* you should 
seek to blot out the memory of that terrible time. When I 
returned to Elarlscourt the other day the whole thing came 
back to me as fresh as ever, though it is now two years ago. 
Barold dying a raving maniac; poor Elarlsfield sinking every 
day nearer the grave, clinging to Mary like a child, and yet 
querulously blaming her for the ruin of all his plans, and as 
the cause of everything that had occurred; grasping at every- 
thing until the last breath, and only regretting that he had 
not been able to do everything as he bad wished. And then 
the annoyance of the newspapers, with their * Earlsfield Trage- 
dy': the police hunting aiter Harold until he was actually 
dead. It all came back upon me with full force, and had I 
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not heard the laughing of Mary and the kid as they played on 
the lawn, I felt as if I could have fled from the house as a 
place accursed. But one gets over these feelings," his lordship 
concluded philosophically, as he relit his cigar, which had 
gone out while he was talking. 

** Lucky it is so," said Brancepeth, "and here come the 
ladies;" and down the laurel path came two fair dames, of 
the brightest and stateliest type of English womanhood. We 
know them already, and the pigeons too, know Lady Earls- 
field as well as they did Mary Donne; for late as it is, they 
rouse up from their perches, and one or two of the least sleep- 
ily inclined dart down on the path before her. We know 
Cloete Sparshott too; for though we recognize in her a dig- 
nity and repose lightened by the indescribable radiance of 
newly made wifehood, she is beauteous as the maiden we 
have met with in her darker days. There is a soft, contented 
melody in her voice, breathing of assured repose, as she says 
to her husband: "Come, Stephen, it is time we walked back 
to Earlsport. We must not keep Mr. Brancepeth up, and you 
know he will not go to bed until I return." 



THE END. 
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